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INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES 
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or  TBI  SRKORS  AND  CONTKADICTIOK8  OF  TROIS,  WHOSE  PRtN- 
CIPLES  DtrPBKItlC  FROM  HIHB,  EIFEK  TH>  VKBaUAI.  DE- 
CRXBS  OF  UNDBXITANDIKGt,  TO  THE  UNEftUU.  DBORSE»  Of 
PBEFSCnOK  ID  THE  OKGANI  OF  THE  SBH>ES. 


JMa  ROUSSEAU  and  1  are  of  opposite  opiniona 
cooceroing  tbis  question.  It  is  not  my  design  in  refu- 
ting tome  of  hia  ideas,  to  criticise  tfae  Emilias  ;  that 
work  is  at  once  worthy  of  its  author  end  of  the  pub- 
lic esteem*.  But  M,  Rousseau  being  a  too  close  imi-' 
tatorof  Plato,  has,  perhaps,  frequently  sacrificed  prc- 


*  The  fury  with  which  the  monks  and  priests  have  persecuted 
M.  RcuNcau,  is  an  wHuspected  proof  tf  the  exceUetice  oChb  woriL. 
Commua  autfaots  are  free  &om  penecutiiHi. 

TOI,  II.  B  «lion 
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IkHUMUi  on  the  InequUtj  of  uidcnundlni 


cision  to  eloquence  ;  and  has  fallen  into  contmdiction» 
which  he  would  doubtless  have  svouted,  if  he  had 
been  a  more  scrnpnions  observer  of  his  own  ideas,  and 
more  attentively  compared  theot  witii  each  other. 

I  propose^  in  the  examination  of  the  principal  asser- 
tions of  this  author,  to  shew,  that  ^most  all  his  error» 
are  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  following  prin- 
ciple too  lightly  admitted  : 

That  the  inequality  in  understandings  is  the  effect 
of  the  greater  or  less  degree  ofperfection  of  the  organ» 
of  the  senses*,  and  that  onr  virtues,  as  well  as  out 
talents,  are  equally  dependent  oo  the  diversity  of  ouf 
temperaments. 


CHAP.  I. 


COMTVAD1ÇTION8  OF  THE  AVTHOS  OF  SMILIOS 
CONCBBNlNO  THB  INKQUALITT  OF  UNDIS- 
STAND1NG8. 

Xhb   mere  assemblage  of  M.  Rousseau's  ideas  will 
prove  their  contrariety. 

*  111  this  question,  r^aid  ii  had  only  to  that  small  diflVrence 
in  orgatiiiation,  wMbh  nature  has  made  ainong  mn  endowed  wHh 
all  thnr  scoses. 

1.   PBOPO- 
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1.  FKOPOSITION. 

He  s^i,  Letter  S.  p.  llfi.  toL  t.  (^  Uie  Ëloisa*: 
**  To  change  itie  chancters  «e  mnst  change  tbe 
"  tempcmnents  ;  to  denre  io  Uk«  maïuer  to  cbat^ 
*'  the  uodeKtaodingi,  aaà  of  a  fool  to  make  a  man  of 
"  talentSt  it  to  deiire  to  nake  a  bir  mao  browo.  Hoir 
'"  GUI  we  form  the  hearts  ao4  Di>dcn4aadings  by  one 
"  ooNomou  tnodcl  i  Do  not  oni  tolenti,  our  virtues, 
■"  and  vieei,  and  coBteqientl;  ottr  aharacters,  depend 
"  eatirely  on  ourorganizntioD." 

fi.  PBOrOIITIOM. 

He  safi,  p.  i€4,  \65,  166.  vol.  v.  oF  (be  Eloisa. 

"  When  cbildreo  ace  broaghl  up  ib  their  original 
"  simphcity,  «hence  «lo  they  derive  those  vices  of 
"  which  they  have  seen  no  example  ;  those  passions 
"  they  have  had  no  occasion  to  feel  :  those  prejudJotS 
"  that  nothing  can  have  given  them  i  The  faults  of 
"  which  we  accuse  nature,  are  not  its  work,  but  ours. 
"  A  vicious  speech  in  the  month  ofachild,  is  a  strange 
f*  plant  whose  seed  is  borne  by  the  wind." 

In  the  Erst  of  those  quotations,  M.  Rousseau  thinks 
-that  it  ia  to  our  organization  we  owe  oar  vices  and 
paaaions,  and  consequently  our  characters. 


*  I  takemottofinyquAtatioiisftain'tet.  3.  vol.  v.  oftheEloisa. 
It  H  au  extract  from  the  Emiliua  made  by  tbe  author  himself. 
In  this  letter  be  bu  assembled  almost  all  the  principles  of  his  great 
w«ric. 

B  t  In 
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a  Uu  ii»qa*lllr  of  ■■ 


In  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  (and  I 
think  with  him)  that  we  are  bora  without  vices,  be- 
cause we  are  bom  witliOBt  ideas  ;  hot  for  the  same 
reason  we  are  also  bom  without  virtue.  Ifvicebea 
stranger  to  human  nature,  virtue  must  be  a  stranger 
also.  Both  of  them  are  aot^  and  cannot  be  any  other 
than  acquisitions  (1).  For  which  reason,  a  child  is 
supposed  not  capable  of  sinning. till  seven  years  old, 
as  before  tbu  age  it  has  no  precise  idea  of  justice  or 
injustice^  or  any  knowledge  of  its  duty  towards  tnaa- 
kind. 

3    PB0P08ITI0N. 

M.  Rousseau  says,  p.  63.  vol.  iii.  of  Emilius,  "  That 
"the  sentiment  of  justice  is  innate  in  the  heart  of  man." 
He  repeats,  p.  107.  of  the  same  vol.  "  That  there  is 
"  at  the  bottom  of  our  souls  an  innate  principle  of 
"  virtue  and  justice." 

4.    FROPOBITION. 

He  says,  p.  II.  vol.  iii.  of  Emiliua,  " The  interior 
"  voice  of  virtue  cannot  be  heard  by  the  poor  (2),  who 
"  only  think  how  to  subsist."  He  adds,  p.  I6l.  vol. 
iv.  ihid.  "  The  common  people  have  few  ideas  of 
"  what  is  fair  and  honest,"  and  concludes,  p.  1  \'i, 
vol. iii.  "that  before  the  age  of  reason,  man  does 
"  good  and  evil  without  knowing  it. 

We  see,  that  if  in  the  third  of  these  propositions 
M.  Rousseau  believes  the  idea  of  virtue  to  be  innate, 
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ID  the  fourth  he  believes  it  to  be  ao  acquisitioo  ;  and 
be  is  there  right.  It  is  a  perfect  legislation  only  that 
gives  nil  men  a  perfect  idea  of  virtue,  and  compels  them 
to  be  honest, 

.  All  men  would  have  been  just,  if  Heaven  liad  en- 
graved on  their  hearts,  while  in  the  cradle,  the  true 
principles  of  legislation  ;  but  that  it  has  not  done. 

It  was  the  will  uf  Heaven  therefore  that  men  should 
owe  to  reâectioD  the  excellence  of  their  laws  :  that 
tbe  knowledge  of  those  laws  should  be  an  acquisition, 
and  the  produce  of  genius  improved  by  time  and  ex- 
perience. In  iact,  I  would  say  to  M.  Rousseau,  if 
there  were  an  innate  sentiment  of  justice  and  virtue, 
that  sentimenu,  like  those  of  corporeal  pleasure  and 
pun,  wonld  be  common  to  all  men,  to  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich,  to  the  common  people  as  well  as  the  great  ; 
a  man  would  at  every  time  of  |iCe  distinguish  good 
from  evil  (3). 

Bat  M.  Rousseau  says,  p.  109-  vol.  iii.  of  Emilius, 
"  Without  an  innate  principle  uf  viriue,  should  we  see 
"  the  just  man  and  the  honest  .citizen  concur,  to  his 
"  own  prejudice,  in  the  public  good  ?"  I  answer,  no 
one  has  ever  concurred  in  tbe  public  good  to  his  own 
prejudice.  The  heroic  fitizeo.  who  risks  his  life  for  a 
crown  of  glory,  to  merit  the  public  esteem,  and  to  free 
his  country  from  servitude,  yields  to  the  sentiment 
that  appears  to  him  the  most  agreeable.  Wfiy  should 
iie  not  find  his  happiness  in  tbe  exercise  of  virtue,  in 
the  esteeQi  of  the  pnbUc,  and  the  pleasure  attached  to 
that  esteem  i  Why  should  he  not  expose  his  life  for 
M  3  his 
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CDBtndictloot  of  RoanciB  on  the  incqamlity  of  nndcntandiiif . 

bis  country,  when  the  sailor  and  tbe  soldier,  the  one 
in  a  storm,  and  the  other  in  tbe  trenches,  expose  theirs 
every  day  for  a  shilling  f  Tbe  generous  spirited  man, 
who  seems  to  concur  in  tbe  public  good  to  bis  own 
prejudice,  is  therefore  led  to  it  by  tbe  sentiment  of  a 
noble  interest.  Why  does  M.  Rousseau  deiy  in  this 
place  that  interest  is  the  sole  and  universal  motive  of 
men's  actions,  and  allow  it  in  a  thousand  other  parts  of 
his  works  f  He  says,  p.  73.  vol.  iii,  of  Emilius,  "A 
*'  man  may  make  what  pretence  be  pleases  of  preferi 
"  ring  my  interest  to  his  own,  and  colour  the  lie  with 
"  what  demonstration  he  will,  yet  I  am  still  very  sure 
**  that  it  is  one."  And,  p.  137.  vol.  i.  "When  my 
"  pupil  engages  with  me,  I  would  always  have  him 
"  find  a  present  and  sensible  interest  to  fulfil  his  en- 
"  gagement ,-  believe  and  that  if  he  ever  fail;  the 
"  falsehood  may  draw  on  him  evils  which  he  wilt  see 
*'  arise  from  the  order  of  things." 

In  this  quotation,  if  M.  Rousseau  think  himself  the 
more  secure  of  the  promise  of  bis  pupil,  as  that  pupil 
has  more  interest  to  keep  it,  why  say,  vol.  i.  p.  130.  of 
Emilius,  "  He  who  keeps  his  prottiise  merely  for  hts 
"  profit  and  interest,  is  scarcely  more  bound  than  if  hé 
"  had  never  promised."  Such  a  man  will  certainly 
not  be  bound  by  his  promise,  butby  his  interest.  Now 
this  obligation  is  full  as  good  as  another,  and  M.  Rods- 
seau  does  not  doubt  of  it  when  he  would  have  mterat 
bind  his  papil  to  his  promise,  ''Menare,  and  ever  will  be 
so  much  tbe  more  faithful  observen  of  their  promise 
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DafiDitiOB  oflh* 


«>  tbey  have  more  ioterett  tn  ke«p  it.     Whoever  Fails 
ÎD  this  case  is  more  fool  than  knave. 

I  own  that  it  is  rare  to  fiod  such  palpable  coDlradic- 
tions  JD  the  principles  of  the  same  work.  The  only 
«ay  of  aocouDting  for  this  moral  pheoomenoa  is,  to 
alloir  that  M.  RonsMsn,  id  his  Emilius,  has  less  regard 
to  the  truth  of  what  he  saysj  tbaa  to  the  maoner  in 
which  hs  says  it.  The  result  of  these  contradictions 
ia^that  the  ideas  of  justice  and  virtue  are  leal  acquisi- 


CHAP.  II. 


4>F  THB  UllDERSTANDING,  AND  OF  TALENTS. 

*^  HAT  il  ia  man  the  UDâerstanding  i  The  assemblage 
of  his  ideas.  To  what  sort  of  understanding  do  we 
givethenameoftwlentî  To  anuoderstaodingcoaceD- 
tred  in  one  snbject  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  a  large  assem- 
blage of  ideas  of  the  same  kind. 

Now,  if  there  be  do  innate  ideas,  (as  M.  Rousieaa 
•Uows  in  severai  parts  of  bis  work,)  understanding  and 
Ulentmntt  be  acquisitions  in  ns,  and  both  of  them,  aa 
I  have  already  uid,  have  therefore  for  generating 
principles  t  * 

B  4  1.  Cor- 
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Tilcnli  Ihs  eff«i 


1.  Corporeal  seosibilitj  ;  without  which  we  can  re- 
ceive DO  seosatioos. 

.    S.  Memory  ;    that  is,  the  iaculty    of  recollecting 
.  «enssùoDS  received. 

3.  Ad  interest  to  indace  as  to  compare  oar  seaBB- 
tions  wi  tb  each  other  (4)  ;  that  b>  to  observe  widi  atten- 
tion the  resemblances  and  differeDces,  aod  agreemeDts 
and  disagreements  that  various  objects  have  with  each 
other. 

It  is  this  interest  that  fixes  the  atteodon,  and  that 
in  men,  orgaaized  in  the  common  manner,  is  the  pro- 
ductive principle  of  their  uoderstanding. 

The  talents,  regarded  by  some  as  the  effect  of  a  par- 
ticular disposition  to  a  particalar  sort  of  understanding, 
are,  in  reality,  nothiag  more  than  the  produce  of  the 
attention  applied  to  ideas  of  a  certain  sort.  I  com- 
pare the  mass  of  human  knowledge  to  the  keys  of  an 
organ.  The  several  talents  are  the  stops,  and  the  at- 
tention, put  ID  actioD  by  interest,  is  the  hand,  that 
can  indifferently  apply  itself  to  one  or  other  of  the 
stops. 

In  short,  if  we  acquire  even  the  sentiment  of  self.- 
love,  and  if  we  cannot  love  ourselves  without  having 
previously  felt  the  sensation  of  corporeal  pleasore  and 
pain,  all  then  iD  us  is  acquisition. 

Our  understanding,  our  talents,  oar  vices  and  vir- 
tues, oar  prejudices  and  characters,  necessarily  formed 
by  the  assemblage  of  our  ideas  and  sentiments,  are 
not  therefore  the  effect  of  our  several  tempen^nents. 

Oat 
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w  rupcMlBi  ctanclcn  expoxd. 


•Our  paniODs  themselves  are  not  depeodent  on  tbem. 
I  shall  cite  the  people  of  the  North  as  a  proof  of  this 
-truth.  Their  phlegmatic  temperament  we  are  told,  is 
the  particQlar  effect  of  their  climate  and  nourishment  ; 
yet  are  they  as  susceptible  of  pride,  envy,  ambition, 
avarice,  aad  superstition,  as  the  more  sanguine*  and 
bilious  inhabitants  of  the  Sooth  (d).  When  we  look 
into  history,  we  see  nations  change  tbeir  characters 
on  a  eaddea»  without  any  change  in  the  nature  of 
-their  climatee,  or  in  tbeii  nourishment. 

I  will  also  add,  that  if  all  cbaracters,.as  M.  Rousieas 
prétends*]-,  were  good  and  tound  of  themselvet,  that  gooA- 
-ness  being  universal  and  consequently  independent  of 
the  diversity  of  temperaments,  would  make  against 
tiis  opinion.  Would  to  Heaven  that  goodness  were 
■the  lot  of  man  !  It  is  wiih  regret  that  on  this  point  I 
again  differ  from  M.  Rousseau.  What  pleasure  would 
it  be  to  find  all  men  good  !  But  by  persuading  them 
that  they  are  bo,  I  should  relax  their  ardour  to  be- 
come so.  I  should  call  tbem  good  and  make  them  bad. 

Is  a  man  honest  ?  Does  he  serve  his  sovereign,  and 
merit  his  confidence,  when  he  hides  from  him  the 
miseries  of  his  people  i  No  :  but  when  he  informs  him 
of  them,  and  points  out  the  means  of  relieving  them. 


•  This  iact  clearly  proveg  that  the  passions  abov«.nM;nli<H)e4l 
are  not  the  eflècts  of  the  diversity  of  temperament^  but  aa  I  have 
«aid,  of  the  love  of  power. 

t  Page  109,  vol.  v.  of  Eloba. 

He 
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Tba  BUnnl  foodneM  of  maa  (Unlad. 

He  who  deceives  mankind  is  Dot  tbeir  friend.  Who 
•re  then  the  friends  to  kings?  WhatconiUer  is  always 
trne  to  bis  prince  i  What  man  is  always  true  to  him- 
self i  The  bnlly  says  that  every  one  is  brave,  that  be 
maybetbooghtsohimself:  and  sometimes  the  Shaf- 
lesbnryan,  who  is  the  greatest  knave,  maintains  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  the  original  goodness  of 
man. 

With  regard  to  myself,  I  shall  not  amuse  mankind 
into  a  fatal  security  concerning  this  matter.  1  iball 
not  repeat  to  them  incessantly  that  they  are  good.  If 
the  legislature,  less  gaarded  against  vice,  shall  neglect 
the  establishment  of  taws  proper  to  suppress  it,  I  shall 
not  commit  treason  against  humanity';  I  shall  dare 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  discuss  a  question  that  I 
cannot  do  without  shewing  relatively  to  my  subject, 
that  on  this  point  M.  Rousseau  is  not  more  conùstent 
with  himself  than  on  the  former. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  TH£  GOODNESS  OF  HAN  IN  THE  CBADLB. 

I  LovB  you,  O  my  fellow  citizens  !  and  my  chief 

desire  is  to  be  useful  to  you.    I  doubtless  desire  yonr 

approbation  ; 
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«pprobttlion  ;  bat  shall  !  owe  jroar  eite«m  and  applause 
to  a  Ue  ?  A  thoasand  others  will  decetre  jou  ;  I  shaH 
not  be  their  accomplice.  Some  will  say  yon  are  good, 
and  flatter  the  desire  you  have  to  think  yoatselves  so  : 
believe  them  not.  Otben  will  say  you  are  wicked, 
and  in  like  manoer  will  say  false.  You  are  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other. 

No  individual  is  bom  good  or  bad.  Men  are  the 
one  or  the  other,  according  as  a  similar  or  opposite  in> 
terest  unites  or  divides  them  (6).  Philosopbers  sup- 
pose men  to  be  born  in  a  state  of  war.  A  common 
desire  to  possess  the  same  things  arms  them  from  the 
cradle,  say  tbey,agaiosteacb  other. 

The  state  of  war,  without  doubt,  closely  follows  the 
instant  of  their  birth.  Tiie  peace  between  them  is  of 
short  duration.  They  are  not  however  both  enemies. 
Goodness  or  badness  is  an  incident  to  them  ;  it  is  the 
consequence  of  their  good  or  bad  laws.  What  we 
call  in  man  bis  goodness  or  moral  sense,  is  his  benevo- 
lence to  others  ;  aad  that  benevolence  is  always  pro- 
portionate to  the  utility  they  are  of  to  him.  I  prefer 
my  countrymen  to  strangers,  and  my  friends  to  my 
countrymen.  The  prosperity  of  my  friend  is  reflected 
on  me.  If  he  become  more  rich  and  powerful,  I  par- 
ticipate  in  his  riches  and  power.  Benevolence  to 
others  is  therefore  the  effect  of  love  for  ourselves. 
Now  if  self-love,  as  1  have  proved  in  the  fourth  sec* 
tioDj  be  the  necessary  effect  of  the  faculty  of  s«isation 

our 
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our  love  for   oLhets,  whatever  the  Shaftesburyans  may 
Bay,  is  Id  like  manner  the  effect  of  the  same  faenlty. 

What  in  Fact  is  that  original  goodness  ot  moral  sense, 
so  much  boasted  of  hy  the  English*^  What  clear  idea 
caa  ve  form  ofsucb  a  seosef,  and  on  what  fact  do  we 

*  It  b  on  a  cmstant  and  geneid  observation  this  proveib  it 
founded:  (A«  mi^rtune  of  others  ù  but  a  dream.  Experience 
therefore  doe»  not  prove  ttiat  men  are  so  good. 

■\  If  tbey  admit  a  moral  seme,  wb;  not  an  ^ebraic  or  chymi- 
cal  seBEC  1  Why  should  we  create  a  sixth  sense  in  man  î  Is  it  to 
^ve  him  clearer  ideas  of  morality  }  But  what  is  morality?  7%e 
tcience  of  the  meant  iwiented  by  men  to  live  logelh^  in  the  moat 
happy  manner  possible.  This  science,  if  those  in  power  do  not 
oppose  its  progress,  will  advance  in  proportion  as  the  people  ac- 
quire more  knowledge.  Men  would  have  morality  to  be  the  work 
of  God;  but  it  m^et  every  where  a  part  of  the  legislation  of  the 
people  :  now  lepslation  is  the  work  of  man.  If  God  be  esteemed 
the  author  of  morality,  it  is  because  he  is  the  author  of  human 
reason,  and  morality  the  oflspring  of  that  reason.  To  indentify 
God  and  mcn^ity  is  idolatry;  it  is  to  deify  the  work  of  men.  They 
have  made  compacts;  morality  is  nothing  more  than  the  collection 
of  these  compacts.  The  true  object  of  this  science  is  the  happi- 
ness of  the  majority.  Saluspopuli  suprema  lex  esto.  If  the  mo- 
rality of  mankind  produces  so  often  a  contrary  effect,  it  is  because 
the  powerful  direct  all  its  precepts  to  their  particular  advantage; 
it  is  because  they  constantly  repeat,  S^us  gaberacaitium  suprema 
lex  esto.  It  is  in  short,  because  the  morality  of  most  lutions  is 
now  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  the  means  employed,  and 
the  precepts  dictated  by  the  powerful  to  secure  their  authority, 
and  to  be  unjust  with  impuoitr. 

But  can  such  precepts  be  respected  }  Yes,  when  they  are  con- 
secrated by  edicts,  by  absurd  laws,  and  above  all,  by  the  dread  of 
power 
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found  its  existence  i  Oq  the  goodness  of  men  P  But 
there  are  tdso,  persons  who  are  envions  and  liars,  omnii 
homo  mendax.  WiWthey  say  in  consequence,  that  those 
men  have  in  them  an  immoral  sense  of  envj,  and  a 
lying  sense.  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  this  theo- 
logical philosophy  of  Shaftshury;  and  yet  the  greatest 
part  of  the  English  are  as  fond  of  it  as  the  Frencli 
were  formerly  of  iheir  music.  It  is  not  the  same 
with  other  nations.  No  stranger  can  understand  the 
one  or  bear  the  other.  It  is  a  web  on  the  eye  of  the 
£nglish.  It  mast  be  taken  away  before  they  can  see 
clearly. 

According  to  their  philosophy,  the  man  indifferent 
and  seated  at  his  ease,  desires  the  happiness  of  others  : 


power.  It  b  then  they  acquire  a  legal  authority  wUle  thatpover 
contiitues. 

There  is  then  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  'recal  morality  to 
iti  true  object  For  which  reaHHi  we  find  a  wise  legislation,  and 
a  pure  morality  in  thoae  couatries  only  where,  at  in  England,  the 
people  have  a  part  in  the  admiiiittration,  where  the  nation  is  the 
sovereign  ;  and  where  the  laws,  constantly  established  iii  favout 
of  the  people  in  power,  are  necessarily  confbnnable  to  the  into- 
leit  of  the  majority. 

According  to  this  summary  idea  of  the  science  of  morality,  it 
is  evident,  that  like  othen,  it  is  the  produce  of  experience  and 
meditation,  and  not  of  a  moral  sciue;  Hal  it  may,  like  other 
sciences,  be  duly  improved  ;  and  that  nothing  authorizes  man  to 
«uppose  he  has  a  sixth  sense,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
clear  )de«. 

bnt 
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but  as  being  iadiffemit,  he  does  not,  aaà  csnnM  de- 
sire any  thing.  The  states  of  desire  and  indifierencc 
are  contradictory.  Pertiaps  the  state  of  perfect  in* 
difference  is  even  impossible.  Experience  teaches  ns 
diat  man  is  born  neither  good  nor  bad  :  that  his  hap> 
pinesa  is  not  necessarily  connected  wiA  the  mitery  of 
others  :  that  on  the  contrary,  from  a  good  education, 
tbe  idea  of  my  own  happiness  will  \he  always  more  or 
less  closely  connected  in  my  memory  with  that  of  my 
fellow-citizens;  and  that  the  desire  of  die  one  will  pro- 
duce in  me  the  desire  of  tbe  other  :  whence  it  fbllom, 
that  the  love  of  bis  neighhoor  is  io  ever^  individnd 
tbe  effect  of  the  love  of  himself.  Tbe  most  clamoroas 
declaimers  for  originid  goodness*  bave  not  moreover 
been  «Iwi^  the  greatest  benefactors  to  hemimiiy. 

When  the  weUue  of  England  was  at  stake,  the  idle 
Shaftesbury,  that  ardent  apostle  of  the  beauty  of  mo- 
rality, vrould  noti  vre  are  told,  even  go  to  the  pwlia- 
ment-house  to  save  it.  It  was  not  tbe  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  morality,  but  the  love  of  glory  and  of  their 
«ounlry  Uiat  formed  Horatius  Cocles,  Brutus,  and 
ScKvolaf.    The  English  philosophera  will  in  vaia  tell 

*  The  inventon  of  the  beauty  of  morality  sk  igDoraot  of  the 
coDtentpt  in  which  Aeir  romanoe  must  b«  heM  by  thew,  who  in 
quality  of  magistratn,  have  opportunities  of  ikMowing  inanlciod. 

f  The  to  much  boaated  system  of  tbe  moral  sense,  'a  nothiag 
at  bottom  tnil  the  system  of  innate  ideas  destroyed  by  Locke, 
and  publbhed  again  under  a  difiéieot  fomi  and  title. 
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me  that  beauty  of  morality  ia  a  sense  that  is  deve- 
loped with  the  humaa  fcetus,  and  in  a  certaia  time* 
renders  man  compassionate  to  the  misfortune  of  bis 
brethren.  I  can  form  an  idea  of  my  five  senses,  aad 
of  the  organs  by  which  they  are  produced;  but  I  con- 
fess I  have  no  more  idea  of  a  moral  sense,  than  of  a 
«aoral  castle  and  elephant. 

How  long  will  men  conlniue  to  use  words  that  are 
void  of  meaning,  and  that  not  conveying  any  clear  and 
detfirmioate  idea  (7)»  ought  to  be  for  ever  banished  to 
the  schocds  of  theologyf.  Do  they  mean  by  this 
moral  sense  the  sentiment  of  compassion  felt  at  the 
sight  of  an  nnhappy  object  i  But  to  compassionate 
another  man's  miseries,  we  must  first  Icnow  what  be 
en&rs,  and  for  that  purpose  must  have  felt  pain.    A 


*  The  moral»en»e,  like  puberty,  say  the  Shaftesbury  ans,  do«« 
not  display  itself  in  ustilltnward  acert^nage.  This  sense  accord- 
ing to  them,  w  a  Hct  of  moral  excretcence.  Now  I  Mk,  what  ts 
a  sense  or  excrescence  that  is  not  corporeal  i  We  must  reckon  a 
good  deal  on  the  bitb  of  (he  reader  to  offer  him  so  absurd  a  sup- 
poution  ;  and  which  besides  explains  nothing  that  ne  cannot  ex- 
plain without  it. 

(The  advocates  for  the  moral  sensewill  say,  with  plauùbility  at 
le-jBt,  that  these  argumeQtB  of  M.  Helvetius  are  like  those  of  a 
blind  man  who  denies  the  beauty  of  colours,  because  lie  can  form 
no  idea  about  it  ;  and  that  all  our  anthor's  specious  reasouings  are 
nothing  to  the  strong  conviction»  of  their  own  minds.    T.) 

■f-  77iemori(Ij£iue  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  melaphyûcal 

ormoral  behigs  that  we  ought  never  to  cite  in  a  book  of  philosophy. 

It  has  been  sometimes  introduced  in  the  Italian  comedy,  where  it 

bas  enfeebled  the  aclitfn  :  it  is  scarcely  tolerable  ia  the  prolines. 

5  compassion 
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compassion  on  report  supposes  also  s  knowledge  of 
misery.  Which  are  ihe  evils  moreover  that  in  general 
we  are  most  sensible  of  î  Those  which  we  su£fer  with 
the  most  impatience,  and  the  remembrance  of  which 
is  consequently  the  most  habitually  present  to  as. 
Compassion  therefore  is  not  an  innate  sentiment. 

Whatdo  I  fee)  at  the  presence  of  an  unhappy  per- 
son i  A  strong  emotion.  What  produces  itf  He  re- 
membrance of  pains  to  which  men  are  subject,  and  to 
which  I  myself  am  exposed  (d):  tnch  an  idea  troubles 
me,  makes  me  uneasy,  and  as  long  as  the  unfortunate 
person  is  present  I  am  afflicted.  When  I  have  assisted 
him,  and  see  him  no  more^  a  calm  takes  place  insen- 
sibly in  my  mind  ;  for  in  proportion  as  he  is  distant 
from  me,  the  remembrance  of  the  miseries  that  his  pre- 
tence recalled,  insensibly  vaniihe>  :  when  therefore  I 
was  afflicted  at  his  presence,  it  was  for  myself  I 
was  afflicted.  Which  in  fact  are  the  evils  I  commise- 
rate most.  They  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  not  only 
those  I  have  feh,  bnt  those  I  may  still  feel  :  those  evils 
being  most  present  to  my  memory,  strike  me  most 
forcibly-  My  affliction  for  the  miseries  of  an  un- 
happy person,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  fear  I  have 
of  being  afflicted  with  the  same  miseries.  I  would,  if 
it  were  poiisible,  destroy  in  him  the  very  root  of  his 
misfortune,  and  thereby  free  myself  at  the  same  time 
from  the  fear  of  suffering  in  the  same  manner*.    The 


*  Yet  should  some  neij^bour  feel  a  pun 
Juit  in  the  partswheie  I  complûu; 
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love  of  Others  is  therefore  never  any  thing  else  in  man 
than  an  effect  of  thebve  of  himself  (9),  andconse* 
quently  of  his  corporeal  sensibility.  In  vain  does  M. 
Ronsseau  repeat  incessantly  that  aU  mm  are  good,  and 
all  the  fint  movement*  of  nature  right.  The  necessity 
of  laws  prores  the  contrary.  What  does  this  necessity 
knply  ?  That  the  diflferent  interests  of  men  render 
them  good  or  bad  ;  and  that  the  only  method  to  form 
virtooas  citizens,  is  to  nnite  the  interest  of  the  indiri* 
daal  with  that  of  the  public. 

At  the  same  time,  what  man  is  less  conviaced  thaa 
M.  Rousseau  of  the  original  goodness  of  characters. 
He  says,  vol.  i.  p.  179<  of  Emilias,  "Every  man  who 
"  has  not  known  piaia,  is  ignoiant  of  the  teademess 
"  of  humanity,  or  the  sweetness  of  commiseration  t 
"  his  heart  Is  not  affected  by  any  thing  ;  he  is  not 
"  sociable,  hut  a  monster  among  his  fellow-creatures." 
He  adds,  p.  300>  vol.  ii.  "  Nothing,  in  my  opinion, 
"  is  more  tnie  and  beautiful  than  this  maxim  {  we 
"  lament  in  othen  thote  evilt  otUyfrom  which  we  art  not 
"  erenipf  t  it  is  for  this  reason,  (he  adds,)  that  the 
*'  prince  is  without  pity  for  his  subject,  the  rich  ob-' 

How  maby  a  message  would  he  send  } 
What  hearty  prayen,  that  I  should  mend  ; 
Enquire  what  regimen  I  kept  ; 
What  gave  me  easC)  and  how  I  sl^  ; 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  deed, 
Thaa  all  the  «nivelen  round  my  bed,        Swtf t.  T. 
VOL.  11,  c  durat« 
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"  durate  toward  the  poor,  and  the  Dobleman  toward 
"  ibe  plebeian." 

Afier  these  muxims,  how  maintain  the  original  good - 
neu  of  man,  and  pretend  that  all  characters  are  good  '? 

A  proof  that  hamanity  is  nothing  more  in  mnu  than 
the  effect  of  the  misfortunes  he  has  known  either  by 
himself  (10)  or  by  others  is,  that  of  all  the  ways  to 
render  him  humane  and  compassionate,  the  most  eâi- 
eacious  is  to  habituate  him  from  his  most  tender  age  to 
puthimself  in  the  place  of  the  miserable.  Some  have 
in  consequence  treated  compassion  as  a  weakness  : 
let  tbem  call  it  so  if  they  please  ;  this  weakness  will 
always  be  in  my  eyes  the  first  of  virtues  (I  l)*  because 
it  always  contributes  the  most  tn  the  happiness  of 
humainiiy. 

I  have  proved  that  compassion  is  not  either  a  moral 
tense,  or  an  innate  sentiment,  but  the  pure  effect  of 
self-love.  Wliat  follows  \  That  it  is  this  same  love, 
differently  modifiei), according  to  the  different  educa- 
tion we  receive,  and  the  circumstances,  and  siiualions 
in  which  chance  has  placed  us,  which  renders  us  hu- 
mane or  obdurate:  itiut  man  is  not  born  compassion- 
ate, but  that  all  may  and  will  become  so  when  the  laws, 
the  form  of  government,  and  their  education  lead  them 
to  it. 

O!  you,  to  whom  heaven  has  intrusted  the  legisla- 
tive power,  let  your  administration  be  gentle,  your 
laws  sagacious,  and  you  will  have  subjects  humane, 
valiant,  and  virtuous  !  But  if  you  alter  either  those 
laws, 
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laws,  or  that  wise  administratioo,  those  virtuous  citizens 
will  expire  without  posterity,  and  you  will  be  surround- 
ed by  wicked  men  only  ;  for  the  laws  will  make  them 
such.  Mbd,  by  nature  indiffèrent  to  evil,  will  not 
gi?e  himself  up  toit  without  a  motive  :  the  happy  man 
is  humane;  he  is  the  couching  lion. 
, .  Unhappy  is  the  prince  who  confides  in  the  original 
goodness  of  characters  (IS);  M.Rousseau  supposes  its 
existence;  experience  denies  it:  whoever  consults 
that,  will  learn  that  the  child  kills  flies  (13),  beats  bis 
dog,  and  strangles  bis  sparrow  ;  that  the  child,  bora 
•without  humanity,  has  all  the  vices  of  the  man. 

The  man  in  power  is  often  unjust  ;  the  sturdy  child 
is  the  same  :  when  he  is  not  restrained  by  the  presence 
of  his  master,  he  appropriates  by  force,  like  the  man  in 
power,  the  sweetmeat  or  play-thing  of  his  companion. 
He  dees  that  for  a  coral  or  a  doll  which  be  would  do 
Bt  a  mature  age  for  a  title  or  a  scepter.  The  unifor- 
mity in  the  manner  of  acting  at  those  two  i^es  made 
}A.  de  la  Motbe  say.  It  û  becatae  the  child  it  already 
■a  man,  tliai  the  man  t*  stUl  a  child. 

C'est  que  deja  l'enfant  est  homme. 
Et  que  l'homme  est  encore  enfant. 

The  original  goodness  of  characters  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  any  argument.  I  will  even  add,  that  in  man, 
goodness  and  bnmanity  cannot  be  the  work  of  nature, 
but  of  education  only. 
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CHAP.  IV- 


THE  iîAU  OP  NATCR.E  CAAHOT  tUT  Bl  CRUBl^ 

^V^HAT  does  the  prospect  of  Datnre  presentto  usî  A 
multitude  of  beings  destined  to  devour  eacli  other. 
Man  in  particular,  say  the  anatouiists,  has  the  tooth  of 
a  caroivorous  animal  ;  he  ought  therefore  to  be  vora- 
ciona,  and  consequently  cruel  and  bloody.  Flesh, 
moreover,  is  his  most  wholesome  nourishment,  and  the 
most  conformable  to  his  organization  :  his  preserva- 
tion, like  that  of  almost  all  the  species  of  animals,  is 
connected  with  the  destmctiou  of  others. 

Men  dispersed  among  the  vast  forests  are  at  first 
luDters.  When  (hey  become  more  numerous,  and 
are  forced  to  find  their  aouiishment  within  a  smaller 
space,  necessity  makes  them  shepherds  ;  when  still 
more  multiplied,  they  become  at  last  husbandmen. 
Now  in  all  tliese  several  situations,  man  is  born  a  de* 
stroyer  of  animals,  either  by  eating  their  Besh,  or  by 
defending  against  them  tlie  fruits,  grain,  or  pulse,  ne- 
cessary to  his  subsistence. 

The  man  of  nature  is  his  own  butcher,  and  his  own 
cook  ;  his  hands  are  always  imbrnedin  blood;  habitu- 
ated to  murder,  he  must  be  deaf  to'the  cry  of  pi^. 

If 
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If  tbe  sUg  ftt  bay  affecta  me  ;  if  hii  tears  excite  mine^ 
this  object  so  a^cting  by  its  novelty,  is  agreeable  to 
tbe  savage  wbom  babit  bas  rendered  obdurate. 
.  Tbe  moit  pleasing  melody  to  «n  ioqniuUHr  ace  tbe 
groans  of  torture  :  he  langbs  by  tbe  side  of  tbe  fire 
in  wbicb  the  heretic  is  burning.  This  inquisitor^  an 
antbori^d  assassin  of  tbe  law,  preBerres,  even  in  the 
bosom  of  cities,  the  ferocity  of  the  man  of  nature; 
ke  is  a  man  of  blood.  The  nearer  weteturn  to.tbat 
state,  tbe  more  we  accnstom  ourselves  to  murder,  the 
less  it  £osts.  Why  is  the  lowest  of  tbe  butchering 
tribe,  IB  default  of  an  executioner,  obliged  to  perform 
bis  fjmctiouaf  Because  his  profession  renders  bim 
void  of  compassion.  He  whom  a  good  education  has 
not  accustomed  to  see,  in  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
to  what  he  is  himself  exposed,  will  be  always  obdurate, 
and  oftep  sanguinary.  Tbe  common  people  are  so  ; 
they  have  not  the  understanding  to  be  hnmsne.  It  is 
curiosity,  they  say,  that  carries  them  to  Tyburn  or  the 
Grève:  yes,  the  first  time  ;  if  they  go  again,  it  is  cruel- 
ty*. They  pre  mov^d  and  weep  at  executions  ;  and 
so  does  tbe  man  of  edacatiga  at  a  tragedy,  but  yet 
the  representation  is  agreeable  to  bim, 
-  He  that  maintains  the  original  goodness  of  men, 
designs  to  deceive  them.  -Must  there  be  in  morals,  as 

*  Ttrâ  il  certainly  tbe  case  with  great  nuinbcre  ;  but  are  there 
not  many  earned  ttutber  bj  a  detire  to  lympalbize  with  the  UU' 
fcappj  victims  in  their  hit  momepti  ?    T. 

f  9  well 
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Sc«n«  priKntcd  by  >  Acid  of  batUa. 

well  as  in  religion,  bo  many  hypocrites,  and  so  few  that 
are  sincere?  Can  the  regard  with  which  areciprocal 
fear  inspires  two  persons,  nearly  equal  in  force,  be 
taken  for  a  natural  goodness  in  human  nature,  when 
even  the  polished  man,  not  restrained  by  that  fear, 
becomes  cruel  and  sanguinary  i 

Refiectoo  the  scene  of  a  field  of  battle  immediately 
after  a  victory,  while  the  plain  is  yet  strewed  with  the 
dead  and  the  dying:  when  avarice  and  rapine  cast 
their  greedy  looks  on  the  bloody  habiliments  of  the 
'victims,  yet  panting  for  the  public  welfare:  when  void 
of  pity,  they  approach  the  unhappy  men,  and  by  strip- 
ping them  redouble  their  pangs.  The  tears,  the 
frightful  looks  of  agony,  and  the  piercing  cries  of  tor-" 
tiire  affect  them  not  :  they  are  blind  to  the  tears,  and 
deaf  to  the  groans  of  the  expiring  wretches. 

Such  is  man  in  the  field  of  victory  :  is  he  more 
humane  on  an  Eastern  throne  (I4J,  where  he  com- 
mands the  law  i  What  use  does  he  there  make  of  his 
poWerf  Is  he  busied  in  promoting  the  felicity  of  his 
people,  in  reheving  their  wants,  and  easing  the  weight 
of  their  chains  ?  The  East,  far  from  being  free  from 
the  insupportable  yoke  of  tyranny,  feels  its  weight  each 
day  increase.  It  is  by  the  fear  he  inspires,  by  the  bar- 
barity he  exercises  on  his  trembling  slaves,  that  the 
tyrant  measures  his  grandeur  and  bis  glory  ;  each  day 
is  marked  by  the  invention  of  some  still  more  cruel 
punishment  :  he  who  lamenu  in  bis  presence  the  lot  of 
the  people,  is  bis  enemy  ;  and  he  who  iu  this  rase 
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giva  advice  to  his  master,  says  the  poet  Saadt,  washes  Ms 
hands  in  his  own  blood. 

Unconcerned  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Romans, 
Arcadius,  solely  employed  in  feeding  a  chicken,  was  for- 
ced by  the  barbarians  to  abandon  Rome  ;  he  retired 
to  Ravenna,  and  was  pursued  by  the  eoeniy  ;  one  ar- 
my alone  remained,  which  opposed  the,  invaders;  it 
was  attaclted  and  beaten;  he  was  told  of  the  defeat. 
Rome,  they  said,  a  prey  to  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of 
the  conquerors,  is  pillaged  ;  the  citizens  have  fled  na- 
ked ;  they  had  not  time  to  carry  any  thing  with  them. 
Arcadius  interrupted  the  narration  hastily  ;  Have  they, 
Bays  he,  .saved  my  chicken  i 

Such  is  man  crooned  wiih  the  diadem  of  despotism, 
or  the  laurels  of  victory  (I  j).  Freed  from  the  fear  of 
the  laws  or  resentment,  his  injustice  knows  no  other 
bounds  than  his  will.  What  then  is  become  of  that 
original  goodness  which  M.Rousseau  sometimes  as- 
cribes,  andsometibies  denies  to  man  P 

Let  me  not  be  accused  of  denying  the  existence  of 
good  men  :  1  know  there  are  such,  who  tenderly  sym* 
pathizein  tlie  miseries  of  their  fellow-creatures:  but 
the  humanity  of  these  is  the  effect  of  their  education, 
not  their  nature. 

Had  these  men  been  born  among  the  Iroquois, 
they  w<ould  have  adopted  their  barbarous  customs.  If 
M.  Rousseau  be  again  on  this  point  at  contradictioD 
with  himself,  it  is  because  his  principles  are  at  con- 
^diction  with  his  own  expérience  ;  and  becaose  be 
write» 
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CmtndloUoai  of  Raa««B  rspccUni  cdBcatlaa. 

writet  sometimes  after  the  one,  and  Bometimes  after  Uie 
other.  Will  he  then  for  ever  forget  that  man,  bom 
without  ideas  or  character,  and  indifferent  to  good 
and  evii,  has  no  ^ft  from  nature  but  corporeal  sensibi- 
illy  ;  that  in  his  cradle  he  is  nothing  ;  that  his  virtues 
uid  vices,  his  factitious  passions,  his  talents,  bis 
prejudices,  and  even  his  self-love,  are  all  aci^aired. 


CHAP.  V. 


M.  BOOSSBAt)     BBUEVBS     BT   TOBNS    BDDCATIOW 
TO   BB   USBFUL   AMD  pERNlCIOtIS* 

I.    FROFPSITlOIf. 

AI.  Rousseau  says,  p.  109-  vol.  v.  of  Eloîsa,  "  Edui 
"  cation  confines  the  natural  parts,  effaces  the  grand 
*'  qualities  of  the  soul,  to  substitute  such  as  are  triâing 
'.'and  apparent,  buthave  no  mality  "  Ifthisfactbe 
.  admitted,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  education. 
Yet  I  would  say  to  M.  Kousseau,  if  such  be  the  force 
of  instruction  over  us,  that  it  substitutes  trifling  quali- 
ties for  the  great  ones  which  we  receive  from  nature, 
and  thus  change*  our  characters  for  the  worse  :  why 
cannot  this  same  instruction  substitute  grand  qualities 
for  the  trifling  which  we  may  receive  from  nature,  and 

tll<M 
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thus  chaage  oar  characters  for  the  better  î  The  hero- 
îiin  of  risiog  republic*  proves  the  possibility  of  such 
a  metaiDorphoBis. 

II.   PROPOSITION. 

M.  Rousseau,  p.  121.  vol.  V.  of  Eloisa^  makes  VoU 
mar  say,  "  To  render  my  childrea  docile^  my  wife  has 
"  sokstituted  id  the  place  of  the  yoke  of  discipline 
"  one  more  inflexible,  that  of  necessity-"  But  if  we 
can  make  nse  of  oeceasity  in  education,  and  if  its  power 
be  irresistible,  we  may  then  correct  the  faults  of  chîl- 
dren,  by  changing  their  characters,  and  by  changing 
them  for  the  better. 

In  one  of  those  two  propositions,  M.  Rousseau  is 
not  only  at  contradiction  witb  himself,  but  also  with 
experience. 

What  men  in  fact  bave  given  the  greatest  extunples 
of  virtue  i  Is  it  those  savages  of  the  North  or  the  South» 
the  Laplanders  and  Papoux,  without  education  ;  those 
^en  of  nature,  if  I  may  so  express  myself  whose  km» 
guage  does  not  consist  of  more  than  five  or  six  sounds 
or  cries  i  No,  doubtless  ;  virtue  consists  in  sacrificing 
what  we  call  our  own  interest  to  that  of  the  public. 
Bntsuch  a  sacrifice  supposesmea  to  be  already  assem- 
bled in  societies,  and  the  laws  of  those  societies  im- 
proved to  a  <»rtain  degree.  Where  do  we  find  heroes  ? 
Among  nations  more  or  leas  polished  ;  such  as  the 
Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  Eng- 
)ish,  Çeimansj  French,  &c. 

Who 
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ContridlcUDDtof  Roouean  rupectint  (dacuion. 

Who  is,  ID  all  Bociety,  the  maa  most  detestable  ? 
The  man  of  nature  ;  who  having  made  bo  coDvention 
with  his  fellows,  obeys  nothing  but  his  caprice,  and 
the  present  sentiment  with  which  he  is  possessed. 

III.    PROPOSITION. 

After  having  repeated,  that  education  e£aca  the  great' 
qualifies  of  the  und,  could  we  imagine  that  M.  Rousseau, 
p.  !92.  vol-  iv.  of  Einilius,  should  divide  men  into  two 
classes  :  one  of  such  as  think,  and  the  other  such  as  do  tiol 
think'^  A  difference,  according  to  him,  entirely  de- 
pendent  on  the  difference  of  education.  What  a  strike 
ing  contradiction  !  Is  he  more  consistent  with  himself, 
when  after  having  regarded  the  understanding  as  the 
mere  effect  of  organ  i;Eal;ion,  and  having  in  consequence 
declared  against  all  sort  of  instruction,  he  regards  that 
of  Sparta,  which  began  at  the  breast,  as  of  the  utmost 
importance.  But  it  will  be  said,  in  opposing  all  in* 
struction,  M.  Rousseau's  object  was  merely  to  protect 
youth  against  the  danger  of  a  bad  education.  On  thi« 
point  all  the  world  will  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  better 
fora  clàidtohave  no  education  than  one  that  ts  bad.  It 
is  not  therefore  on  such  a  trivial  truth  that  M.  Rous- 
seau can  insist  :  it  is  a*proof  of  the  want  of  precision 
in  his  ideas  on  this  subject,  that  in  several  other  parts 
of  bis  works,  he  allows  that  some  iastructton  be  given 
to  children  ;  provided,  says  he,  that  it  be  not  prema- 
ture.   Kow  on  this  point  he  agmn  contradicts  himself. 

IV.   PBQ- 
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Contndicttoiu  oT  Robbku  mpecUnf  edocatliMk 


IV.  PKOPOSITIOK. 

Hesays,  p.  15S.  vol,  f.  of  Elo'isa,  "The  progress  of 
"  nature  is  the  best  ;  it  ahoulil  not  especially  be  res» 
"  trained  by  a  premature  éducation."  Non  if  (here  be 
a  premature  education,  it  is  undeniably  that  of  the 
nurse;  she  should  therefore  give  no  instruction  to  her 
child.  Let  us  see  if  this  he  the  constant  opinion  of 
M.  Rousseau. 

V.  PSOPOSITIOH. 

He  says,  vol.  v.  p.  155,  136.  ibid.  "  Nurses  ought, 
"  from  the  most  tender  age,  to  suppress  in  children 
f  the  fault  of  being  clamorous  :  the  same  cause  that 
"  makes  a  child  squall  at  three  years,  makes  him  re- 
"  fractoryat  twelve,  a  hrawlerat  twenty,  imperious  at 
"  thirty,  and  insupportable  all  his  life."  M.  Rousseau 
therefore  here  allows  that  nurses  should  suppress  in 
children  the  fault  of  squalling;  children  in  the  cradle 
are  therefore  already  susceptible  of  instruction  ;  now 
if  they  be,  why  not  begin  their  education  with  the 
most  early  age  i  Why  hazard  the  succesi  of  it  by  mak- 
ing them  have  at  once  to  encounter  the  faults  of  childr 
hood,  and  the  habit  of  those  faults  i  Why  not  hasten 
to  stifle,  while  the  passions  are  yet  weak,  the  seeds  of 
the  greatest  vices }  M.  Rousseau  has  no  doubt  in  this 
inattei  ofthe  force  of  education. 

VI.  PROFOSITIOH. 

He  saysjTol.  v.  p.  Id8. ibid.    "A  mother  who  is  a 
i  litU« 
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CoDtndlcUeiu  of  Baauua  nipecUog  cdnMtto*. 

"  little  vigilant,  has  in  h«r  own  hands  the  passions  of 
'-'  her  children."  She  is  therefore  in  possession  of  their 
characters  :  for  what  in  fact  is  a  character  i  The  pro> 
tluce  of  alively  and  constant  affectioD, and  consequently 
of  a  strong  passion.  Now  if  a  mother  has  an  absolute 
command  over  the  passions  of  her  children,  she  has 
it  over  their  characters  also.  He  who  can  dispose  of 
the  cause,  is  master  of  the  effect. 

But  why  does  Julia^  always  at  contradiction  with 
herself,  repeat  incessantly  that  she  makes  little  account 
of  theinstructioa  of  ber  children,  and  abandons  the 
care  of  it  to  nature,  when  in  fact,  there  u  no  eAtcation, 
if  I  may  use  the  exÇreaàoa,  more  éducation  than  hers  ; 
and  in  short,  in  this  kind  of  way  she  leaves  nothing  for 
nature  to  do  i 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  seize  this  opportunity 
of  praising  M.  Rousseau  ;  his  views  are  sometimes 
extremely  refined.  The  means  employed  by  Julia 
in  the  instruction  of  tier  children  are  frequently  the 
best  possible.  Alt  mankind,  for  example,  are  apes 
and  mimics  :  vice  is  acquired  by  contagion.  Julia 
knew  this,  and  wished  in  consequence  that  every  one, 
even  to  her  domestics,  should  concur,  by  their 
example  and  their  conversation,  to  inspire  her  chil- 
dren witlf  those  virtues,  which  she  would  have  them 
possess.  But  is  such  a  plan  of  instruction  practicable 
in  domestic  education  i  I  doubt  it  :  and  if  by  the  con- 
fession of  Jalia>  one  biutal  or  flattering  valet  be  suffi- 
ci«nt 
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CoatndktiMia  et  Rohhu  n^KiInc  •daeatlaa. 

cient  to  destroy  a  whole  edocation*,  where  find  lach 
domestics  as  that  plao  of  itutntction  requires  î    To 


*  After  thi»  confesucHi  of  Julia,  wilt  it  be  beliered  that  M. 
Kousseau repToacbet  me  withharing  allowed  too  much  to  educ»- 
tioa  Î  But  DO  contradiction  am  «top  the  author  of  Etnilhu. 

"  Two  men,  nyi  he,  of  the  «une  rank  receive  ncari;  the 
"  nine  initnictions,  and  yet  what  a  diflctence  do  we  see  in  their 
"  undemanding!  i  To  explain  the  difference,  let  lunippote,  he 
"adds,  p.  114.  *oL  t.  of  Eloiia,  that  certain  object»  have  acted  on 
"  the  one  aixt  not  on  the  other  ;  that  tome  trifling  circumtlance* 
"  haiestriickthem  diflerentl^wtthout  their  perceiving  it  :  allrea- 
"  Mnings  are  but  nibtiltict."  But  I  repl;  to  M.  Eon»eau,  tt» 
asaert  that  the  brutal  or  flattering  chancter  of  a  domeitic  n  niffi* 
cioitto  ipcul  an  education  ;  thai  an  indiicreet  bunt  of  laughter 
(p.  SI&Tol.  i.  of  Emilhu)  can  retard  an  education  lix.  mtmthi,  b 
to  allow  that  tbo«e  nme  tiiflbg  circunutancei  you  to  much  aflleet 
to  detpise,  are  lometimes  of  the  greateit  importance,  and  coote- 
quently  that  the  education  of  two  men  cannot  be  precisely  the 
tuae.  Now  whence  comet  it,  that  after  having  m  authentically 
tccognised  the  influence  of  the  moit  trifling  cauiea  on  educttion, 
M.  Rouiteau  thould  compare  (p.  1 13,  1 14.  vol.  v.  of  Etmia)  the 
reatouingi  on  thit  nibject  to  thote  of  aitrologen  >  "  To  explain, 
"  tayt  he,  how  men  who  appear  to  have  been  bom  under  the  tame 
"  aipect  of  the  beaveni,  experience  tuch  different  fortunet,  the 
"  astrologers  deny  that  thoae  men  were  bom  at  the  tame  imtaoL" 
But  1  reply  to  M.  Rouneau,  that  it  u  not  in  thit  negtfion  the  mis- 
take of  attrologert  contittt. 

To  tay  that  the  stan,  in  an  instant,  how  tmalt  soerer  it  may  be, 
past  over  a  ^>ace  greater  or  leti,  acconiUng  to  the  greater  or  lea 
velocity  with  which  they  move,  »  a  mathematical  truth. 

T«  ateit,  that  for  want  of  a  clock  tufficicnily  accurate,  or  an 

conclude. 
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nUlltr  ot  «nie  of  & 


conclude,  is  what  appears  impossible  id  s  domestic, 
equally  impossible  in  a  public  education  i  I  shall  now 
examine  that  matter. 


CHAP.  VI. 


OF  THE  HAPFT  USB  THAT  H10HT  BE  MADE  IN 
FUILIC  EDUCATION  OF  SOME  IDEAS  OF  H.  SOTJS- 
BEAD. 

is  private  education  there  is  no  choice  of  masters  ; 
such  as  excel  ate  rare;  they  must  be  dear  ;  and  there 
are  few  private  persons  rich  enough  to  pay  them  as 
they  deserve.  It  is  not  so  with  a  public  education  ; 
if  legislators  annex  a  large  revenue  to  houses  of  in- 
struction, pay  the  instructors  liberally,  give  them  a  cer- 
tain importance,  and  render  their  employ  honourable*, 

observation  sufficiently  exact,  two  men  who  are  supposed  to  be 
bom  at  the  same  instant,  did  not  see  the  Jight  at  the  moment  the 
Stan  «rere  precisely  in  the  same  position,  with  regard  to  them 
both,  is  often  a  doubt  sufficiently  well  founded. 

But  to  believe  without  any  proof,  that  the  stars  influence  the 
iate  and  characteis  of  men,  is  a  folly,  and  it  is  that  of  astrologers. 

*  What  is  necessary,  says  M.  Rousseau,  to  make  a  child 
learn  t  That  be  have  an  interest  in  learning.  What  b  necessaiy  to 
ioduee  a  master  to  improve  his  metLod  of  teaching  '.  That  he 

they 
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Utility  of  •ome  of  Eonwcu't  id«u  In  pnbbc  edHatknL 

they  will  render  it  in  general  desirable.  GoTemment 
will  tlien  have  tbe  choice  of  so  large  a  nomber  of  in- 
telligeot  men,  that  the;  will  always  find  enongh  for 
the  places  they  are  to  fill.  It  U  tbe  want  of  re- 
wards that  occasions  the  want  of  talents  of  every 
kind. 

But  ia  the  plan  of  education  proposed  by  M.  Rous- 
seau, what  ought  to  be  the  first  care  of  the  masters  I 
The  education  of  the  domestics  destined  to  attend  the 
children.  These  domestics  once  instructed,  the  mast- 
ers, according  to  their  own  experience,  and  that  of 
their  predecessors,  may  apply  themselves  in  iotproving 
the  methods  of  instruction. 

These  masters,  charged  with  inspiring  their  pupils 
with  the  tastes,  the  ideas,  and  passions  most  confor- 
mable to  the  public  interest,  will  be  obliged,  when  in 
presence  of  their  pupils,  to  preserve  an  attention  to 
their  actions,  which  it  is  impossible  to  support  fol'  a 
long  time  together  :  if  they  can  bear  such  constraint 
for  fouror  fivehoursinaday,  it  is  the  utmost.  There- 
fore it  is  only  in  colleges,  where  the  masters  succes- 
sively relieve  each  other,  that  use  can  be  made  of  cer- 

have,  in  like  manner,  an  interest  to  improve  it.  But  to  accoin> 
plish  so  troublesome  an  undertaking,  he  should  have  the  profpect 
of  a  considerable  recompenee.  Few  fathen,  however,  are  rich 
enough  to  realize  such  a  pmepect,  and  reward  his  service*  gene- 
rously: the  prince  alone,  by  honouring  the  office  of  an  instructor, 
and  attaching  handsome  appointments  to  it,  can  at  once  imptre  , 
men  of  merit  with  the  desire  to  deserve  and  to  obtain  it 

taia 
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or  Uu  If*  U  which  adaaMloB  dioiilil  coauseiiBc. 

taiD  views  aod  certain  ideas  to  be  found  in  the  Emilias 
and  Eloisa.  What  is  possible  id  a  house  of  public  in- 
struction, is  impossible  in  the  house  of  a  parent. 

At  what  age  does  the  education  of  children  begin  Î 
If  you  believe  M.  Rousseau,  p.  1 16.  vol.  v.  of  Eloisa, 
they  are  allteanrtweheyearswithoutjudgintnt.  Till  that 
age  therefore  aJI  education  is  useless.  Experience,  it  is 
tme,  contradicts  M.  Rousseau  in  thismatter  ;  it  teaches 
us  that  a  child  discerns,  at  least  confusedly,  at  the  very 
moment  it  receives  perception  ;  that  it  judges  before 
twelve  years  of  the  distances,  magnitudes,  hardness  and 
softoessofbodies;  of  what  pleases  or  disgusts  it;  of 
what  is  i^;reeable  or  disagreeable  to  its  taste  ;  and 
lastly,  that  before  twelve  years  it  bas  learned  a  great 
part  of  its  native  laDgnagej  and  already  knows  how  to 
express  its  ideas.  Hhence  I  conclude,  that  the 
inteution  of  nature  is  not,  as  the  author  of  Emilius 
fays,  that  the  body  should  be  fortified  before  the  mind 
is  exercised,  but  that  the  mind  should  be  exercised  in 
proportion  as  the  body  is  fortified.  M.  Rousseau  does 
not  appear  well  assured  of  the  truth  of  his  reasonings 
on  this  point;  for  he  allows,  p. 2ô9.  vol.  i.  of  Emilias. 
"  that  he  frequently  contradicts  himself;  but,  says  he, 
"  this  contradiction  is  only  in  the  words."  1  have  al- 
ready shown  it  in  the  things  ;  and  the  author  affords 
me  a  new  proof  in  the  same  part  of  his  work,  "  If  I 
"  regard,  tays  he,  children  as  incapable  of  reasoning*, 

*  The  pittcaded  inc^iacity  of  young  people  for  reatoaing,  w/t 
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An  MMnk»  o(  Xoauaa't  n^wctiot  eUldnn  combUcd. 

"  it  it  because  thej  are  made  to  reason  on  wtiat  they 
''do  not  compreheod."  Bnt  it  ia  in  this  matter  the 
■ame  with  the  adult  as  the  child  :  they  both  rcasoa 
badly  on  what  Ihey  do  not  comprehend.  We  may 
even  assert,  that  if  the  child  be  equally  capable. of 
learning  languages  as  the  grown  man,  he  is  equally 
•usceptible  of  attention,  and  can  equally  well  perceive 
the  resemblances  and  difTerencea,  the  agreements  and 
disagreements  between  different  objecu,  and  conse- 
quently reason  equally  jnstly. 

What  moreover  are  the  proofs  on  which  M.  Kons- 
seau  founds  his  assertion,  when  he  says,  p.  203.  vol.  t. 
ofEmilius,  "  that  if  we  could  bring  up  a  healthful  and 
*'  robust  pupil  to  ten  or  twelve  years,  without  his  being 
"  able  to  distinguish  his  right  hand  from  his  left,  and 
"without  knowing  what  a  book  was,  (he  eye  of  his 
"  understanding  would  opeo  at  once  to  the  lessons  of 
"  reason." 

I  cannot  conceive,  I  confess,  why  a  child  should  see 
the  better,  because  the  tt/a  of  hUundentanding  have 
Dot  been  opened  till  he  is  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  All 
that  I  know  is,  that  the  attention  of  a  child  delivered 
up  to  dissipation  till  that  age,  is  very  diQicuIt  tolix  ; 
and  that  the  man  of  science  himself,  diverted  from 
bis  studies  for  too  long  a  time,  does  not  return  to  them 
without  difficulty.     It  is  with  the  miad  at  with  the 

on  this  subject  St  Real,  brather  a  condncenmon  for  the  master 
than  tb«  ichoUr.  Those  masten  who  knot*  not  how  to  make 
tbem  reason,  have  an  interest  in  saying  tbey  are  incapable  of  it 

VOL.  II.  B  body? 
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body  :  the  one  is  not  rendered  attentive,  nor  the  other 
Supple,  without  continual  exercise.  It  is  hubitalone 
that  makes  attention  easy. 

But  we  have  seen  men  ata  mature  age  triumph  over 
obstacles  that  a  long  inapplication  has  thrown  in  the 
waj  of  the  acquisition  of  talents. 

A  strong  desire  of  glory  cait,  withont  doubt,  pro- 
dace  wpnders.  But  what  a  concurrence,  vrhat  a  rare 
union  of  circumstances  are  necessary  to  produce  such 
a  desire.  Should  we  reckon  on  this  concurrence,  and 
expect  all ,  from  a  miracle  i  The  most  certain  method 
is  to  habituate  children  early  to  the  fatigue  of  atten- 
tion. This  habit  is  the  mo&t  real  advantage  we  now 
draw  from  the  best  studies.  But  what  is  to  be  donr 
to  make  children  attentive  i  Make  it  their  interest.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to 
chastisement  (16.)  Fear  engenders  attention,  and  if 
'  moreover  the  methods  of  instruction  be  improved, 
this  attention  is  accompanied  witli  little  trouble. 

But  are  these  methods  easy  to  be  improved  f 

In  an  abstract  science  ;  for  example,  such  as  mora- 
lity, let  the  pupil  rise  from  panicular  ideas,  to  those 
Aat  are  general  ;  and  let  clear  and  determinate  ideas 
be  fixed  to  the  words  that  compose  the  language  of 
that  science  ;  the  study  of  it  will  then  become  easy. 
For  what  reason  do  we  not,  like  exact  observers  of  the- 
human  mind,  dispose  our  studies  in  such  a  manned' 
that  experience  may  be  the  only,  or  at  least  the  prin- 
cipal master  -,  and  that  in  every  science  the  pupil  may 
constantly 
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Campiriaoa  of  yoath  unil  sgc  ia  mpe«t  to  thc-JuagmcoL 

constantly  rise  from  simple  coDceptions  to  the  most 
complex  ideas  ?  This  method  ooce  adopted,  the  pro- 
grass  of  the  learner  would  be  more  rapid,  his  know- 
ledge more  certain,  and  the  study  being  less  painful, 
would  become  less  disgusting  to  him,  and  instruction 
would  consequeolly  hare  more  influence  over  bim. 

To  repeat  incessantly  that  childhood  and  youth  are 
mtkout  judgment,  is  the  language  of  the  old  men  in  a 
comedy.  Youth  reflects  less  than  age,  because  it  feels 
more,  and  because  all  objects,  being  new,  then  make  a 
stronger  impression  ;  but  if  the  force  of  the  sensations 
divert  the  reflection  of  young  people,  vivacity  engraves 
the  more  strongly  on  their  memory  those  objects  that 
lome  interest  or  other  will  one  day  make  them  com^ 
pare  together. 


CHAP.  VU. 


OF    MATURE 

The  man  knows  more  than  the  youth  :  he  has  more 
facts  in  his  inemory  ;  but  bus  he  more  aptitude  to 
learn,  more  force  of  attention,  more  capacity  for  rea- 
Boning  ?  No  :  it  is  at  tbe  commencement  of  youth,  at 
the  age  of  desires  and  passions,  tiiat  our  ideas  shoot 
D  2  forth, 
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forth,  if  1  may  bo  say,  and  âourish  with  the  greatest 
vigour.  It  is  with  the  Bpring  of  life  bb  with  the 
spring  of  the  year.  The  tap  thea  mounts  vigorously 
ta  the  trees,  spFeads  itself  through  their  braaches, 
is  diffused  among  the  twigs,  shades  tbem  with 
leaves,  adurns  them  with  blossoms,  and  sets  their 
fruits.  It  is  in  the  youth  of  man,  in  like  manner,  that 
those  subhme  thoughts  are  set,  which  are  one  day 
to  render  him  renowned. 

In  the  summer  of  life  his  ideas  ripen  :  in  this  season 
man  compares  them  together,  and  by  uniting  them 
forms  one  great  whole.  He  passes  metinwhile  from 
youth  to  mature  age,  and  the  public,  which  then  reapt 
the  fruit  of  his  labours^  regards  the  gifts  of  his  spring 
as  the  pledge  of  his  autumn*.  Whenaman  is  young, 
it  is  then  that  he  is  on  the  whole  most  perfect  (17), 
that  he  has  most  discernment  and  tpirit,  and  diffuses 
most  of  iton  all  that  surrounds  him. 

If  we  regard  those  empires  where  the  soul  of  the 
prince  becomes  that  of  the  nation,  and  communicates 
to  it  hfe  and  motion  ;  where  like  the  fountain  of  Alci- 
nous;  whose  waters  sprang  forth  from  the  center  of  the 
palace,  and  distributed  themselves  by  an  hundred 
channels  through  the  capital  ;  we  see  that  the  spirit  of 

*  Id  early  youth  it  is  to  the  dnire  of  glory,  sometimes  to  the 
love  of  women,  that  we  owe  our  most  lively  taste  for  study  ;  aad 
in  a  more  adranced  age,  H  is  oDiy  to  the  force  of  hatnt  that  \it 
•«'«  tlie  coiUinuance  of  that  taste. 

2  the 
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Old  ica  iBCDpulUlu  for  goveniutDt. 

the  prince  is,  in  like  manner,  by  tbe  channels  of  his 
ministers,  transmitted  to  his  subjects.  ,  What  follows  ? 
Hiat  in  those  empires  where  all  proceeds  from  the  mo- 
narch, the  period  of  his  youth  is  commonly  thatnhen 
hi«  nation  is  most  flourishing.  If  fortune,  Uke  a  co- 
quette, seems  to  fly  from  grey  hairs,  it  is  because  the 
activity  of  the  passions  seems  then  to  abandon  the 
prince  (  1 8),  and  activity  is  the  mother  of  success. 

In  proportion  as  old  age  approaches,  man,  less  at- 
tached to  the  earth,  is  less  fit  to  govern.  He  feels  the 
powers  of  life  each  day  deserting  him.  The  principle 
of  his  acliviiy  exhales.  The  soul  of  the  sovereign 
grows  torpid,  and  his  torpidity  communicates  itself  lo 
his  subjects,  they  lose  Iheir  firmness  and  energy  :  it 
was  in  vain  that  the  French  expected  in  the  old  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  laurels  that  crowned  his  youth. 

To  know  the  power  of  education  o^cr  <.'hildren* 
look  into  the  fifth  volume  of  Eloisa,  and  refer  to  Julia, 
or  M.  Rousseau  himself.  He  there  says*,  "  that  the 
"  children  of  Julia,  of  which  ihe  eldest  i"  was  six  years 
"  old,  could  then  read  tolerably  well  :  that  they  were 
"already  docile|;  that  they  were  accustomed  to  de- 
"  niai  II  ;  that  Julia  had  stibdued  in  them  the  cause  of 
"clamour^;  that  she  had  baaishfd  from  their  souls 
"  falsehood,  vanity,  anger,  and  envy^-'' 

Let  Julia,  or  M.  Bousiieuu  regard,  if  they  please. 


•  Page  159.    t  Page  'iS.     J  Pageiao.     t|  Page  132. 
S  Page  135,  136.    %  Page  123. 
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OlMcrratiouon  SouUFiB't  « 


these  ÎDstructions  as  merely  preparatory,  the  name  is 
nothing  to  the  .thing.  I^  U  however  certaia,  thut  at 
six  years  there  are  few  whose  education  is  more  ad- 
vanced. What  a  still  more  astonishing  progresB  does 
he  ascribe  to  his  pupil,  p.  132,  vol.  ii.  of  Emilias. 
"  By  means  of  my  education,  says  he,  what  great  ideas 
"  do  1  find  ranged  in  the  head  of  Emilius  i  What  a 
"  clear  judgment  !  What  just  reasoning!  Superior 
"'  man,  it'  he  cannot  elevate  others  to  his  capacity,  be 
"  lets  himself  down  to  theirs.  The  true  principles  of 
"  what  is  just,  the  true  models  of  what  is  beautiful,  all 
^'  the  relations  of  moral  beings^  all  the  ideas  of  order 
"  are  engraved  on  his  mind." 

If  such  be  the  Emilius  of  M.  Rousseau,  nobody 
will  contest  with  him  the  rank  of  a  superior  man, 
Tbis  pupil,  however,  p.  302.  vol.  ii.  "  had  received 
"  from  nature,  but  moderate  dispositions  to  under.» 
"standing." 

That  superiority  therefore,  as  M.Roussfiaa  maio- 
tains,isnotin  us  the'effect  of  thegreateror  less  per- 
fection  of  our  organs,  but  Af  our  education. 

The  contradictions  of  this  celebrated  writer  are  not 
io  be  wondered  at^  His  observations  are  almost  aU 
ways  just,  and  his  principles  almost  always  false  and 
trite.  Hence  his  errors.  Little  scrupuIoDS  in  exa- 
IDining  opinions  generally  received,  the  number  of 
those  which  he  adopts  impose  on  him  :  and  what 
philosopher  always  regards  his  opinions  \vith  the  se- 
'yere  eyeof  scrupulosity  I  The  greatest  part  of  mankind 
repeat 
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'II«M  people  arc  only  the  echo»  atcemru 

Kpeattliem  after  each  other.  They  are  like  travellers, 
who  successively  give  the  same  description  of  coud* 
tries  through  which  they  have  passed  rapidly,  or  even 
which  they  have  oever  seen. 

In  the  ancient  theatres  there  were,  we  are  told,  a 
great  nnntber  of^artificial  echoes,  placed  at  different 
distances,  and  bat  few  actors  on  the  stage.  In  like 
manner  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  the  nnmber  of 
those  that  think  for  themselves  is  very  small,  and  the 
Bmnber  of  echoes  very  great.  We  are  every  where 
«tnnncd  with  their  noise.  I  do  not  apply  this  com- 
parison to  M.  Rousseau  ;  bnt  I  shall  observe,  that  as 
there  is  no  genius  into  whose  compositions  there  does 
not  enter  a  great  deal  of  hearsay,  so  it  is  one  of  these 
hearsays  that  wiihout  doubt  made  M.  Rousseau  be- 
lieve, "  that  children,  before  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
"years,  are  entirely  inc^table  of  reasoning  and  in- 
**  stroction." 


CHAP.  VIII. 


ïïa  who  shall  chance  to  regard  the  diversity  of  aa< 

derstandinga  and  characters,  as  the  effect  of  the  di- 

D  4  versity 
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veraity  of  temperameaisf,  and  wbo  shall  persuade 
hiaiae\fthat  education  add*  but  trying  qualifie»  to  the 
great  onet  which  we  receive  from  ttature,  vniW,  in  conse- 
quence, believe  education  to  be  prejudical  (ly)aDd 
win  also  sometimes  become  the  apologist  of  igno- 
laoce.  Thus  M.  Rousseau,  p.  l63.  vol.  lii.  of  £l(|isa, 
says,  "  that  it  is  not  from  books  children  ought  to 
"  draw  their  knowledge  :  knowledge,  he  adds,  is  not 
"  to  he  found  there."  But  without  hooks  would  the 
sciences  and  aru  have  ever  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  perfection  Î  Why  should  we  not  learn  geometry, 
from  Euclid  and  Clairaut  ;  medicine  from  Hippo- 
crates and  Boerhaave  ;  the  art  of  war  from  Ctesar, 
Feuquiere,  and  Montecuculi  ;  th«  civil  law  from  Do- 
mat  ;  and  to  conclude,  politics  and  morality  from  the 
historians;  such  as  Tacitus,  Hume,  Polybiui  and  Ma- 
chiavel f  Why  does  M.  Rousseau,  not  content  with 
despising  letters,  seem  to  insinuate  that  man,  virtuQus 
by  nature,  ones  bis  vices  to  his  knowledge  t  "  It  in  of 
"  little  concern  to  me,  says  Julia,  p.  158.  vol.  v.  ibid. 
"  whether   my   son  be  learned  :  I  am  content  that  he 


*  If  characters  were  produced  by  orguoisalion,  there  would  be 
in  every  country  a  certaiu  Dumber  of  men  of  a  remarkable  ctiarac* 
ter.  Why  do  we  con)mo|i|y  meet  frith  them  only  in  free  coun- 
tries i  Because,  it  will  be  said,  it  is  in  tlmse  countries  onlj  that 
characters  can  display  themselves.  But  can  morality  oppose  the 
devclopement  of  a  corporeal  cause!  It  (here  any  moral  maxim 
that  can  humanise  a  wolf  ? 

"b« 
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**  be  wise  and  good,"  Bat  do  the  «cieoces  render  a 
'f  citizen  vicious  i  Is  the  ignorant  man  better  (80)  and 
wiser  than  all  others  ? 

if  the  sort  of  probity  neceasar;  to  prevent  a  nmn 
from  being  banged  requires  little  leaming,  is  it  tbe 
same  witb  a  refined  and  delicate  probity  î  Wbat  a 
knowledge  of  patriotic  duties  do^  oot  sucb  a  probity 
suppose  Î 

Among  tbe  stupid  I  bave  seen  some  good  meoj 
though  but  few  in  nomber.  I  have  seen  tnauy  oys> 
ters,  but  few  that  contained  pearls.  It  has  not  been 
observed,  ibat  the  most  ignorant  of  mankind  are  the 
most  happy,  (he  most  humane  and  virtuous  (21). 

In  North  America  an  inhuman  war  arms  the  igno- 
rant savages  perpetually  against  each  other.  These 
savages,  cruel  in  their  combats,  are  still  more  so  in 
tbeir  triumphs.  In  what  manner  do  they  treat  their 
prisoners  i  Witb  death  in  the  midst  of  the  most  borr 
rid  torments.  Has  peace,  witb  tbe  calumet  in  her 
hand,  suspended  the  fury  of  this  savage  people  f  Wbat 
outrages  do  ihey  not  frequently  commit  in  tbeir  o^«a 
settlements  f  How  often  have  we  seen  murder,  cruelty, 
and  treachery,  encouraged  by  impunity  (22)  walk 
boldly  forth  among  them  ! 

For  what  reason,  in  fact,  should  the  wild  maq  of  tbç 
forest  be  more  virtuous  than  tbe  enlightened  man  of  the 
city  !  Men  are  every  wliere  born  with  the  same  wants^ 
0od  the  same  desire  of  gratifying  those  wants.    They 
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'  are  the  same  in  the  cradle,  and  if  they  differ  amoDg 
themselves,  it  is  when  they  are  further  advaaced  in  the 
career  of  life. 

The  waniB  of  a  savage  people,  it  will  be  said,  are 
reducible  to  such  as  are  merely  corporeal,  and  are  feir 
in  Dumber.  Those  of  a  polished  aation  oa  the  cod- 
trary  are  immense.  Few  men  are  there  exposed  to  the 
seventy  of  hunger  :  yet  how  many  desires  and  appe- 
tites have  they  to  gratify  i  and  what  disputes,  qaarrela, 
and  vices  arise  from  that  multiplicity  of  appetites  !  . 
Yes  ;  bat  what  laws  and  policy  have  they  also  to  sup* 
preuthem  ! 

Besides,  great  crimes  are  not  always  the  effects  of 
the  multitude  of  our  desires.  It  is  not  the  Domber, 
but  the  strength  of  the  passions  by  which  many  crimes 
are  produced.  The  more  desires  and  appetites  I  have» 
the  less  ardeni  they  are.  The  torrents  that  divide  them- 
selves into  many  branches  are  the  least  dangerous  in 
their  course.  A  strong  passion  is  a  solitary  passion, 
that  concentrates  all  our  desires  into  one  point.  Such 
are  frequently  the  passions  produced  in  us  by  corpo- 
real wauts. 

When  two  nations  without  arte  and  agriculture  are 
sometimes  exposed  to  the  torment  of  famine,  witli 
what  a  principle  of  activity  are  they  animated.  There 
is  no  fishy  lake,  no  forest  of  game,  that  does  not  be- 
come the  cause  of  disputes,  quarrels,  and  battles  be- 
tween them.  If  the  fish«nd  the  game  begin  to  fail, 
each  one  defends  the  lake  or  the  forest  as  his  peculiar 
properly» 
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property,  as  the  husbandman  defends  the   entrance  to 
the  field  that  is  ready  for  the  mower. 

HnagerretamsmaDytimeiaday,&nd  for  tbatreasoD 
becomes  a  more  active  principle  in  the  savage,  than  the 
variety  of  tastes  and  desires  among  a  polished  people. 
Now  the  activity  of  the  savage  is  always  cruel,  be- 
cause it  is  not  restratned  by  any  law.  For  this  reason 
there  are  more  cruelty  and  crimes  committed  in  North 
America,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
than  in  all  Europe.  On  what  then  can  the  opinion  of 
the  virtue  and  goodness  of  savages  be  founded  ! 

Does  the  depopulation  of  the  oorthem  countries,  so 
often  ravaged  by  famine,  prove  that  the  Samoiedes  are 
happier  than  the  Hollanders  t  Since  the  invention  of 
fire  arms,  and  the  progress  of  the  military  art  (23)  how 
wretched  is  the  state  of  the  Eskimaux  .'  To  what  doei 
be  owe  his  existence?  To  the  compassion  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  If  there  should  arise  any  dispute  be- 
tween them  and  the  savages,  the  latter  would  be  des- 
troyed. Can  they  be  a  happy  people  whose  existence 
depends  on  such  a  contingency  i 

If  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  were  as  ignorant  as  M. 
Rousseau  could  desire,  I  should  not  think  them  the 
more  happy.  It  is  to  their  learoingand  the  wisdom  of 
their  legislation  that  a  people  owe  their  virtue,  their 
prosperity,  their  population,  and  their  power.  At 
what  time  did  the  Russians  become  formidable  to 
Europe?  When  the  czar  forced  them  to  acquire  know- 
ledge (S4).    M.  Rousscan,  vol.  iii.  p.  SO.  of  Emilius. 
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"  is  absolutely  of  opinion,  that  the  arts  and  Bciences, 
"  philosophy,  and  the  habits  nhicfa  it  produces,  will 
"  soon  change  Europe  into  a  desert  (25),  and  in  short 
"  that  learning  corropts  morality ."  But  on  what  doei 
he  found  this  opinion  i  To  maintain  ibis  paradox  with 
sincerity,  he  most  have  never  considered  the  empires 
of  Turkey,  Ispahan,  Delhi,  and  Morocco,  or,  in  short, 
any  of  those  countries  where  ignorance  is  equally 
adored  in  the  mosque  and  in  the  palace. 

What  do  we  behold  on  the  Ottoman  throne  i  A  so- 
vereign whose  vast  empire  is  nothing  more  than  aa 
immense  desert  ;  the  whole  of  whose  riches  and  sub- 
jects  being  assembled,  as  it  were,  in  an  enormous  capi* 
tal,  presents  nothing  more  than  a  vain  phantom  of 
power,  and  who  at  this  time,  unable  to  resist  the  at- 
tack of  a  single  Chrisban  monarch,  would  split  npon 
the  rock  of  Malta,  and  perhaps  no  longer  make  any 
figure  in  Europe. 

What  does  Persia  present  î  Inhabitants  scattered 
through  vast  regions  infested  by  robbers,  and  twenty 
tyrants,  who  dispute,  sword  in  hand,  about  cities  in 
ashes,  and  countries  that  are  laid  waste. 

What  do  we  see  in  India,  that  country  the  most  fa- 
voured by  nature  i  A  slothful  peopte,  debased  by  sla- 
very, and  who  without  love  of  the  public  welfare,  with- 
out any  elevation  of  soul,  without  discipline,  and  with- 
out courage,  vegetate  under  the  finest  climate  of  the 
earth  (26)  ;  a  people,  in  short,  whose  whole  power  can- 
not sustain  the  attack  of  a  handful  of  Europeans.  Such 
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iBiD  a  great  part  of  the  East  the  state  of  nations  subject 
to  this  vaunted  ignorance. 

Can  M.  Rousseau  really  believe,  that  the  empires  I 
bave  just  mentioned  are  better  inhabited  than  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  HoUand,  Stc.  Can  he  think  the  ig- 
norant inhabitants  of  these  conatries  more  virtuous 
and  happy  than  the  free  and  learned  nation  of  Eng- 
land i  No,  certainly.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  fact* 
known  tothemostsuperficialjwft'f  maître,  and  the  most 
silly  gossip.  Whatlhen  could  induce  M.  Kousseau  so 
boldly  to  plead  the  cause  of  ignorance  t 


CHAP.  IX, 


«HAT    MOTITBa    COULD   IM  nuCE   H.  KOCBBEAIT  TO 
BBCOME   THB    APOLOQKT   OT   IGMOHAHCE. 

Xt  is  for  M.  Rousseau  himself  to  inform  as  in  this 
matter.  "  There  is  not,  he  says,  p.  30.  vol.  iii.  of  Emi- 
"  lius,  any  philosopher  who  has  acquired  a  knowledge 
"  of  the  true  and  the  false,  that  does  not  prefer  the 
"  falsehood  he  has  discovered,  to  the  truth  that  has 
"  been  discovered  by  another.  Where  is  the  philoso- 
"  pher,  he  adds,  that  to  promote  his  own  reputation, 
"  would  not  willingly  dec«ive  the  whole  human  race  i" 
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Is  M.  Rousseau  that  philosopher  ?  I  will  (2?)  not 
tbiok  it.  Besides  if  he  thinks  an  ingcoioas  falsehood 
can  ever  immortalize  the  name  of  its  ÎDventor,  he  de- 
ceives himself*;  truth  alone  can  have  a  durable  sue- 
cess.  The  laurels  with  which  error  is  sometimes 
crowned  have  but  the  verdure  of  a  daj. 

When  a  base  »oq1,  a  mind  too  weak  to  discover  the 
truth,  knowingly  asserts  a  falsehood,  it  obeys  iu  in- 
stinct ;  but  that  a  philosopher  can  become  the  apostle 
of  an  error  that  he  does  not  take  for  the  trathi*,  I 
doubt,  and  my  reason  is  unanswerable  ;  it  is  the  desire 
which  every  author  has  of  public  esteem  and  glory* 
M.  Rousseau  has  doubtless  sought  it,  but  it  was  as  an 
orator,  not  as  a  philosopher.  So  that  of  all  celvbraled 
men  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  set  himself  up  against 
science.  (28)  Does  he  despise  it  ?  Is  he  void  of  pride  ? 
No  :  but  that  pride  was  blind  at  a  certain  time  X- 

Doubtless  when  he  became  the  apologist  ofigoo» 
ranee  he  said  to  himself,  "  Mankind  in  general  are 
"  idle,  and  consequently  enemies  to  all  study  that  de^ 
"  mands  attention.     Mankind  in  general  are  vain,  and 


*  I  except,  however,  religious  E^sehoodt. 

f  Man  iloes  not,  I  know,  love  truth  for  itself.  He  refers  all  tor 
hit  happioess.  But  if  he  places  it  in  a  public  and  durable  etteem> 
it  is  eviclent,  a;  that  esteem  is  attached  to  tlie  discovery  of  the 
truth,  that  he  is  natumlly  led  to  the  love  and  search  of  the  troth/ 
A  renown  acquired  by  error,  is  aphantom  of  glmy,  that  is  driven 
away  by  tlie  first  rays  of  truth  and  reason. 

X  See  Vol.  I.  p.  34. 

"  coDseqnently 
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"  conaeq neatly  eD«iiiies  to  every  superior  nnderstand- 
"  ing.  Lastly,  the  commoD  people  have  a  secret  lia- 
"  tred  for  learned  men  and  the  sciences.  If  I  can 
"  persuade  them  of  their  iontility,  I  shall  flatter  the 
"  vanity  of  the  stupid  ;  and  render  myself  agreeable 
"  to  the  ignorant  ;  I  shall  be  their  master  ;  they  my 
"  disciples,  and  my  name,  consecrated  by  their  eulo> 
"gies,  will  he  renonned  throughoat  the  universe. 
"  The  monk  himself  will  declare  for  me  (29)>  The  ig- 
"  noraot  and  credulous  are  the  dupes  of  the  monks  ; 
"it  is  the  public  stupidity  that  constitutes  his  gran- 
"  deur.  Besides  what  period  can  be  more  favourable 
"  to  my  project  f  In  France  all  concurs  to  depreciate 
"talents.  If  I  make  a  good  use  of  the  opportunity, 
"  my  works  will  become  renowned." 

But  can  this  renown  be  durable  i  Could  the  author 
of  Emilins  promise  himself  it  should  i  Hej  must  know 
that  there  is  a  secret  incessant  revolution  operating  in 
the  minds  and  characters  of  a  people,  and  that  igno- 
rance will  at  last  disgrace  itself. 

Now  what  a  punishment  is  it  to  this  autlior,  if  he 
already  perceive  that  future  contempt  into  which  his 
panegyrics  on  ignorance  will  fall  f  (40)  By  what  means 
can  Europe  be  for  a  long  time  deceived  in  this  matter  i 
Experience  teaches  the  people  that  genius  and  learning 
are  the  true  sources  of  their  power,  prosperity,  and 
virtue;  that  on  the  contrary  their  weakness  and  un- 
happiaess  is  constantly  the  effect  of  a  vice  in  theii 
government,  and  consequently  of  some  ignorance  in  , 
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the  legislature.    Men  will  therefore  never  think  know- 
ledge and  the  science»  really  detriiâeatal. 

But  men  have  sometimes  seen,  1  confess,  in  the  same 
centuiy,  the  arts  and  sciences  improved,  and  the  man* 
ners  corrupted,  and  I  know  with  what  address  igno- 
ranee,  ever  envious,  takes  advantage  o(  these  facts,  im- 
puting to  the  sciences  s  corruption  of  maaners  totally 
dependent  on  another  cause. 


CHAP.  X. 


OF    THS  XAUSES   OF   THE  DECLINE   OP  AN 
EMFIRB. 

Xhb  introduction  and  improvement  of  the  art*  and 
sciences  in  an  empire  do  not  occasion  its  decline  ;  but 
tho  same  causes  that  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  sci- 
ences, sometimes  produce  the  most  fatal  effects. 

There  are  nations  in  which  from  a  peculiar  series 
of  circumstances,  the  seeds  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
do  not  spring  up  till  the  moment  the  manners  begin 
to  be  corrupted. 

Acertain  number  of  men  assemble  to  form  a  society. 
These  men  found  a  city  :  their  neighbours  see  it  rise 

up. 
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up,  with  «  jealotii  eye.  The  itibabitants  oF  that  city, 
forced  to  be  at  oace  labonreri  and  loldiers,  make  nie 
by  (Hins  of  the  spade  and  the  sWord.  What  in  Boch 
a  country  is  the  oecesiary  science  and  «irtae  Î  The 
military  art  and  valour  i  they  alone  are  there  reapected. 
Every  other  science  and  virtae  is  there  nnknown.  Such 
was  the  state  of  rising  Rome,  when  weak  and  sur- 
roonded  by  warlike  nations,  she  with  difficulty  sus- 
tained their  attacks.  Her  glory  and  power' extended 
over  the  whole  earth  ;  she  acquired  however  the  one 
and  the  other  but  slowly  :  ages  of  triumphs  were  ne- 
cessary to  subject  her  neighbours.  Now  when  the 
■urroanding  nations  were  subdued,  tlrere  arose,  front 
the  form  of  her  government,  civil  dtisensions,  which 
were  succeeded  by  wars  with  foreigners  ;  so  thai  it 
cannot  be  imagined,  while  the  citizens'  were  engaged 
in  the  different  employments  of  magistrates  and  sol- 
diers, and  incessantly  agitated  with  strong  hopes  and 
fears,  they  could  enjoy  the  leisure  and  tranquillity  ne- 
cessary to  the  study  of  the  sciences. 

In  every  country  where  these  events  succeed  each 
other  in  a  regular  series,  the  only  period  favourable  to 
letters  is,  unfortunately,  that  when  the  civil  wars,  the 
troubles  and  factions  being  extinguished,  liberty  is 
expiring,  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  under  the  strokes 
of  despotism*.    Now  this  period  precedes,  bnta  short 

*  It  WW  M  io  France,  vhen  cardinal  Richelieu  disanned  the 
people  and  the  nobles,  and  brought  them  into  «abjection.  It  was 
tlien  that  the  art»  and  KÎcncea  floumbed'Oiere. 

■  time. 
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time,  the  decline  of  an  empire.    I'be  arts  and  sciencet 
however  ihenfloarish  ;  and  that  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  is  the  force  of  men's  passions.  Id  the  first 
momeata  of  slavery,  their  minds,  still  ablated  by  the 
remembrance  of  their  lost  liberty,  axe  like  the  sea  after 
a  tempest.  The  citizen  still  burns  with  a  desire  to 
render  himself  illnstrions  ;  but  bis  situation  is  altered. 
He  cannot  have  his  bast  placed  by  that  of  Timoleon^ 
Pelopidas,  or  Brutus.  He  cannot  deliver  his  name 
down  to  posterity  aa  the  destroyer  of  tyruils>  and  the 
avenger  of  liberty.  His  statue  may  however  be  placed 
.by  tlipee  of  Homer,  Ëpiconis,  or  Archimede».  This,  be 
knows,  and  therefore  if  there  be  but  one  sort  of  glory 
to  which  he  can  aspire,  if  it  be  nitb  the  laurels  of  the 
llf  ases  «lone  that  he  can  be  crowned,  it  is  in  the  career 
of  the  ajrta  tuid  sciences  that  he  prepares  to  seek  tbem, 
and  it  is  then  that  illustrious  men  of  every  literary  pro- 
fession arise. 

The  second  of  these  causes  is  the  interest  which  sove- 
reigns then  have  to  encourage  the  progress  of  the  sci- 
ences. At  the  moment  that  despotism  is  established 
what  does  the  monarch  desire  ?  To  inspire  his  subjects 
with  «  love  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  What  does  he 
fear  î  That  they  should  reflect  on  their  fetters,  blush  at 
1 1 leir  servitude,  and  again. turn  their  looks  toward  li- 
berty. He  would  therefore  by  employing  their  minds 
make  them  forget  their  base  condition.  He  conse* 
quently  preienis  them  with  new  objects  of  glory.  As 
an  hypocritical  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  he 
show* 
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shows  the  more  regard  to  the  mao  of  genius  the  more 
he  feek  tbe  wast  of  bis  eulogies. 

Hie  manoeis  of  a  natioD  do  not  change  the  moment 
despottaoL  ia  estabtished.  The  s[Hrit  of  tbe  people  is 
free  some  time  after  tbeir  hands  are  tied.  During 
these  first  moments  illustrions  men  still  preserve  some 
considération.  The  tyrant  therefore  loads  them  with 
SsToun,  that  they  may  load  him  with  praises,  and  men 
of  great  talents  are  too  often  setluced  to  become  the 
panegyrists  of  tunrpation  and  tyranny. 

What  motives  can  induce  them  to  it  ?  Sometimes 
meanness,  and  frequently  gratitude*.  It  mast  be  con- 
fessed, that  «very  great  revolution  in  an  empire  sup* 
poses  great  talents  in  him  by  whom  it  is  produced,  or 
at  least  some  brillioot  vice,  that  astonishment  and  gra- 
titude metamorphose  into  virtue  (31). 

Such  is,  at  the  time  of  the  e^labliahmeat  of  des- 
potism, the  productive  cause  of  great  performances  in 
tbe  arts  and  sciences.  The  first  moments  past,  if  the 
same  conotry  become  barren  in  men  of  talents  (S'^), 
it  is  because  the  tyrant  being  then  well  established  on 
bis  throne  is  no  longer  in  want  of  their  assistance.  So 
that  the  reign  of  the  aru  and  sciences  in  a  state  seldom 


*  Men  of  lett«n  are  to  be  reproached  vith  having  praised  b 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  worst  of  chizen^  and  the  promoter  of  ty- 
ranny :  the  man  nho  sowed  the  leeds  pf  the  present  evils  of  the 
French  nation  ;  the  man,  in  short,  who  ought  to  be  held  in  equal 
horrsr  bj  the  prince  and  tbe  peopl«, 

B  S  «xtends^ 
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extends  beyond  a  century  or  two.  The  aloe  is  nn  em- 
blem of  the  production  of  the  sciences  in  every  itate> 
a  hundred  years  are  aecesflary  to  strengthen  its  root 
and  make  it  put  forth  its  branches,  it  then  shuots  up, 
£owers,  and  dies. 

If  in  each  empire  the  sciences  just  shoot  Dp  and  then 
dechne,  it  is  because  the  motives  proper  to  produce 
men  of  genius,  do  not  commonly  exert  themselves  there 
more  than  once.  It  is  at  the  highest  period  of  gntn-^ 
deur^  that  a  nation  commonly  produces  the  fruits  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  While  three  or  four  generations 
of  illustrious  men  pass  away,  the  people  change  their 
manners,  and  sink  into  servitude;  their  minds  have 
lost  their  energy  ;  no  strong  passion  remains  to  put 
them  inunction.  The  tyrant  no  longer  excites  the  peo- 
ple to  the  pursuit  of  any  kind  of  glory.  It  is  not  ta< 
lents,  but  baseness,  which  he  now  honours:  and  ge- 
nius, if  it  still  remain,  hves  and  dies  unknown  in 
its  own  country  :  it  is  hlte  the  orange-tree,  that  flou- 
rishes, perfumes  the  air,  and  dies  in  a  desert. 

Despotism,  while  it  is  gaining  ground,  suffers  men 
to  say  what  they  will,  while  they  suffer  it  to  do  what  it 
will;  bût  once  established,  it  forbids  all  talking,  writ- 
ing, or  thinking.  The  minds  of  men  then  sink  into 
apathy:  all  the  people  become  slaves, curse  the  breast 
that  gave  them  milk,  and  under  such  a  government, 
every  new  birth  is  an  increase  of  misery. 

Genius,  there  chained,  drags  its  irons  heavily  ak>ng  ; 
it  does  not  fly,  it  creeps.  The  sciences  are  neglected  ; 
ignorance  is  honoured  (33),  and  every  man  of  dis- 
cernment 
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eerom«Bt  declared  an  enemy  lo  the  itate.  In  the 
kiogdom  of  ihe  Wind,  who  is  the  most  odiona  ?  He 
tb«t  cu  Kc  cleu4;.  If  the  blhid  seize  him,  his  de- 
■ttBctioD  18  certain.  Now,  in  the  empire  of  ignorance, 
the  saaie  fiite  attends  the  enlightened.  The  press  is 
tbere  the  more  restrained,  as  the  views  of  the  minister 
âte  more  confined.  Under  the  reign  of  a  Frederick,  o^ 
•nAotooinus;wemaysay,whatwe  will,  think  and  write 
^at  we  will  :  nnder  other  reigns  we  most  be  silent. 

The  understanding  of  the  prince  is  always  manifested 
by  the  esteem  and  consideration  which  he  bestows  on 
talents*.  The  favonr  he  shows  ibem,  far  from  inja- 
ring,  benefits  the  state. 

,  The  arts  and  scJences  are  the  glory  of  a  nation,  and  ' 
increase  its  profperity.  It  is,  therefore,  to  despotism 
alone,  which  is  iotereste'd  at  first  in  protecting  lliem, 
and  not  to  the  sciences  themselves,  that  ne  should  at- 
tribute the  decline  of  on  empire.  When  the  sove- 
reign of  a  mighty  nation  has  put  on  the  crown  of 
.  arbitrary  power,  the  people  become  daily  more  en- 
feebled. 

The  pomp  of  an  Eastern  empire,  can  without  doubt 
impose  on  the  vulgar,  who  may  estimate  the  force  of 

*  There  are  three  things,  said  Mathias,  king  of  Hungary,  that 
a  priniie  ought  to  propose  lo  himself  i  , 

The  first,  i$,  to  be  just. 
The  second  to  conquer  his  enemies. 
The  third,  to  encourage  letteis,  and  honour  illustrioui  men. 
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the  natioD  by  the  msgnificeoce  of  its  palaces.  The 
wise  man  judges  differently;  it  is  by  this  very  magni- 
ficence, that  he  estimates  tu  weakneu.  He  sees  no- 
thing in  the  imposing  pomp,  in  the  mtdsl  of  which  the 
tyrant  sits  enthioned,  but  a  sumptuous  and  mournfnl 
decoration  of  the  dead  :  but  the  apparatus  of  an  oa« 
teniatious  funeral,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  cold  and 
lifeless  body,  a  lump  of  inanimate  eartlr:  in  short,  a 
phantom  of  power,  ready  to  disappear  before  the  ene- 
my by  whom  it  is  despised.  A  great~  Dation,  where 
despotic  power  is  at  last  established,  resembles  an  oak 
that  has  flourished  for  ages.  Its  majestic  trunk,  and 
the  magnitude  of  its  branches,  still  declare  ila  pristine 
strength  and  grandeur  ;  it  seems  still  to  be  the  mo- 
narch of  the  woods,  but  its  real  slate  is  that  of  decline  ; 
ite  branches  despoiled  of  their  leaves,  and  destitute  of 
the  spirit  of  life,  are  half-withered,  and  some  of  them 
continually  broken  off  by  the  wind.  Such  is  the  statB 
of  a  nation  subdued  by  arbitrary  power. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


It  IB  It  the  time  that  despotism,  being  completely 
eataUisbed,  has  reduced  tbe  people,  as  I  have  said,  to 
ilaveiy  :  it  is  tbeo,  that,  hj  stiâiag  in  them  aJI  love  of 
glory,  aad  by  diffusing  every  where  the  darknesa  of  ig- 
DOraoce,  tbe  onpire  is  precipitated  into  ruin  (34). 
However,  if,  as  M.  Sauna  observes,  tbe  study  of  the 
sciences,  asd  tbe  urbanity  of  manners  which  they  in- 
tjHre,  for  some  time  abate  the  violence  of  arbitrary 
power,  tbe  scieoces  tbeo,  so  far  from  promoting,  re- 
tard the  decline  of  the  state. 

The  bulwark  of  the  sciences,  it  is  tcue,  caanot  for  a 
longtime  hold  ont  «gainst  a  power  to  which  all  must 
yield  ;  which  overturns  tbe  best  established  thrones, 
and  tbe  most  powerful  empires  :  tbe  corruption  of 
manners,  however,  cannot  at  least  be  imputed  to  the 
sciences  ;  they  do  not  engender  public  calamities, 
which  in  each  state,  ore  proportioned  to  the  increase 
of  arbitrary  power.  How,  in  fact,  can  tbe  arts  and 
sciences  corrupt  morals  (35),  and  enervate  courage  Î 
What  is  science  i  A  collection  of  observations  ;  if  it 
B  4  b« 
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be  ID  mechanics,  oa  the  manoer  of  employing  moving 
powers  ;  if  it  be  geometry,  on  the  reUUon  of  magai- 
tadés  to  each  other  :  if  it  be'  lui^ry,  on  the  art  of 
cnrJDg  wounds  ;  if  it  be  legislatioD,  on  the  means  pro-^ 
per  to  render  men  virtuoas  and  happy.  Now,  why 
should  these  diflerent  collections  of  observatioDa  ener- 
vate conrage  î  It  was  the  science  of  discipline,  that 
brought  the  noiverse  into  anlgection  to  the  -  Romans, 
It  was  therefore,  in  quality  of  men  of  science,  that 
they  subdued  all  natioDS.  So  that  when,  to  gain  the  af-i 
feclion  of  the  soldiery,  the  tyrants  were  obliged  to  iv>- 
lax  the  severny  of  military  discipline  ;  when,  in  shorty 
that  science  was  almost  entirely  lost  among  them,  in 
was  thenj  that  being  vanquished,  in  thetrUim,  tbeconv 
qucrors  of  the  world  submitted,  in  consequence  of  their 
ignorance,  to  bear  the  yoke  of  tbe  northern  nations. 

Well  tempered  helmets,  cuirasses  and  swords  were 
forged,  at  Sparta.  This  art  implies  an  infinity  of 
others*,  and  yet  the  Spartans  were  not  less  valiMit. 


*  The  arte  of  luxury,  it  is  «aid,  enervate  courageout  men.  But 
«hat  is  it  that  oppose»  the  entrance  of  luxury  into  a  state  i  Is  It 
ignorance?  No:  it  is  poverty,  or  the  nearly  equal  distribution  of 
the  national  wealth.  What  citizens  of  Sparta  could  hare  pur- 
chased an  enamelled  snufTtiox  ?  The  nholc  pulrfic  treasure  would 
not  have  paid  for  it.  No  jeweller,  therefore,  set  up  his  trade  at 
Lacbdacmon  ;  he  would  bave  died  of  hunger.  It  it  not  the  hbn- 
cator  of  luxury,  that  comes  to  corrupt  tbe  mamien  of  a  p«^le, 
but  the  corruptioD  of  a  people  that  bvites  tbe  bbricator  of  lux- 
Cfesar. 
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Cssar,  Cosnnt,  ani  9mtati  were  tearoed,  cIoqqeDt, 
«nd  brave.  The  body  and  the  mind  were  both  exer* 
cbed  at  the  tame  lime,  in  (Greece*  Luxury  k  the 
daughter  of  riches,  and  oet  of  the  sciences.  Wb^ 
Homer  composed  the  Iliad,  h'ra  contemporaries  were 
the  eDgrarers  of  the  buckler  ef  A^^hilles.  The  arts 
bad,  therefore,  then  attwned  in  Greece,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  perfection,  and  yet  ihey  still  exercised  tbem- 
■elvesio  the  combats  oftbecestas,  end  wrestling. 

It  is  not  the  sciences  that  ki  France  render  the 
greatest  paf t  of  Uie  officer*  incapable  of  the  fatigu«a 
of  war,  bat  th^  effeminacy  of  their  éducation.  If  a 
coiUmissieii  were  denied  to  every  one,  who  could  not 
march  certain  distaqce«,  liff  certain  weights,  and  vn* 
dergo  certun  fatigqes,  the  desire  of  obtaining  military 
«employments  wopid  wean  the  French  front  their  e0e* 
minacy  ;  their  manners,  and  their  education  woald  be 


«7  :  in  erer;  suet  of  commerce,  it  is  the  demaad  that  preceilet 
the  olTer. 

Brides  if  luXuïj-  be,  a*  1  have  said,  the  eflect  of  the  too  un- 
equal dkbrtbution  of  the  national  -weaKh,  it  is  cTidenl,  that  the 
*ci«ncc>,  baving  no  share  in  this  unequal  pertition,  twmot  be  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  luxury.  Learned  men  have  little  wealth. 
It  is  with  the  men  of  business,  and  not  with  tbem  we  see  the  splen* 
dor  of  magnificence.  If  the  arts  of  luxury  have  sometimes  flou- 
fished  in  a  nation  at  the  same  period  with  letters,  it  is,  because 
the  epoch  when  the  icienccï  have  been  cultivated,  has  tometimes 
coincided  with  that,  when  the  wealth  of  the  nation  «as  accumu> 
fated  in  a  few  hands. 

changeur 
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cbaaged,  they  would  become  men.  It  is  igooraace^ 
tbftt  produces  the  impeifeetioa  <^  the  laws,  and  their 
imperfection,  the  vices  of  the  people.  Knowledge 
CAUses  the  contrary  effecL  No  one  has,  therefore^ 
ever  reckoned  among  the  cormptors  of  morals,  Lycnr* 
giM,  that  sage,  who  travelled  through  all  countries,  to 
£nd,  in  the  conversation  of  philosophers,  the  know» 
ledge  which  a  jast  reformation  of  the  laws  of  his 
country  reqntred. 

:  But,  it  will  be  said,  it  was  even  from  the  acqubition 
of  this  informiUion,  that  he  drew  bis  contempt  for 
them.  Yet,  who  will  ever  believe  that  a  legislator^ 
who  took  sacb  pains,  to  collect  the  iworks  of  Homer, 
and  who  erected  a  statue  lo  Laughter,  in  tbe  public 
place,  really  despised  the  sciences  i  The  Spartans,  at 
well  as  d>e  Athenians,  were  the  most  learned  and  il- 
luetrioug  people  of  Greece-  What  sort  of  a  figure  did 
the  ignorant  Thebans  make,  till  Epaminondas  drew 
them  from  their  stupidity  i 

I  have  shown,  in  this  section,  the  errors  and  contra- 
dictions of  those,  whose  principles  differ  from  mine. 

J  have  proved,  that  every  panegyrist  of  ignorance, 
is,  at  least  unknown  to  himself,  an  enemy  to  the  publie 
good  ; 

That  it  is  in  the  heart  of  man,  the  science  of  mora- 
lity should  be  studied  ; 

That  every  ignorant  people  though  rich  and  civi- 
lized, ore  constantly  a  people  without  morals. 

It  is  DOW  proper  to  enlarge  on  tbe  evils  into  which 
ignorance 
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ignoraoce  plunges  a  DAtioD  :  the  importaoceofagood 
education  will  tbea  more  fully  appear  ;  I  ibdj  exciW 
a  greater  desire  to  improve  it,  and  I  shall,  bj  antici- 
patioa,  intemt  my  fellotr-citizeDs  in  the  ideas,  that  I 
ought  to  propose  to  them,  on  this  subject. 
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NOTES, 


> .  <iMge  4.)  M<  ROUSSEAU,  p.  4,  Tot.  u.  of  EmUias,  af- 
ter having  Mid  a  few  woids  on  the  origin  of  the  paMooi,  adda, 
"  On  this  ptinciple,  it  it  easy  to  icr.  how  we  may  direct  all  the 
"  paMioni  of  children  and  men,  either  to  good  or  eviJ.  But  if  it 
"  be  ponible  to  direct  the  panont  of  children  to  good  w  evil,  it 
"  is  then  pomble  to  change  their  characters."  ' 

3.  (ibid.)  "  The  interior  Toice  of  virtue,  uyi  M.  Rounean, 
"  cannot  make  itself  heard  by  the  poor."  Among  the  pow,  this 
author  apparently  tanki  uobelieven,  vhcti  he  adds,  p.  307,  vol. 
iii.  of  Emilius,  "  Ao  unlKliever  would  have  all  the  world  niiser»- 
"  ble,  to  «pare  himself  tlie  least  pain,  or  procure  himself  the  leart 
"  pleasure."  M-  Rousseau  is  an  unbeliever,  yet  1  do  not  accuse 
him  of  forming  such  a  wish.  M.  Voltaire  is  no  bigot,  yet  it  wai  he 
who  toc^  in  hand  the  defence  of  the  innocent  family  of  Calas  ;  it 
was  he  who  opened  hb  purse,  and  saoriliced  his  time,  always  so 
precious  to  him,  in  solicitations,  and  who  alone  protected  the  op- 
pressed widow  and  orphans,  when  they  were  abandoned  by  the 
clergy  and  the  magirtrates,  Does  M.  Rousseau  mean  any  thing 
more  than  that  the  infidel  loves  himself  better  than  other  people? 
Now  this  affection  is  common  to  the  &ithful,  as  well  as  the  unbe- 
liever. Tliere  is  no  saint  that  would  damn  himielf  for  his  neigh- 
bour. When  St.  Paul  wished  to  be  anathematiied  for  bis  brethren, 
did  he  not  exaggerate  the  d^ity  of  that  scntinient,  and  must  be 
jMit  have  resided  a  fortnight  in  the  infernal  regions,  before  he 
corU  be  sure  be  was  tincere  ? 

3.  (p.  5.) 
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$.  (p.  3.)  "  AtkoguKBon'otnubSitf  (Emiliutip.  4,Tol.U.) 
"  k  eoe£iM4  to  hiuiMif,  there  »  no  morality  in  his  actiont.  It  b 
"  only  wbm  he  beg^  to  extend  hii  MBsibiltty  to  otben,  tint  be 
"  Ant  cmedves  those  Kadmenti,  ind  afterwank,  auwe  notioiH 
"  of  gooA  ind  evil,  that  m^e  him  a  real  man."  Thia  pasnge 
proves  tlie  ingenuitj  with  which  M.  Routseau  refutes  ïûtnrif. 

4.  (p.  8.)  To  judge,  aays  M.  Bouaeau,  is  aot  to  fed.  The 
proof  of  his  opinion,  is,  "  that  there  b  in  us  a  faculty  or  power, 
"  lliat  tnakea  us  conparC  objects.  Now,  nyi  be,  tfas  power  can- 
"  not  be  the  effect  of  corpored  aeuibility."  If  M.  KouMcaa 
bad  exaitHsed  this  matter  more  profoundly,  he  wottid  have  teen 
that  this  power  was  nothing  more  than  the  interert  we  bare  in  com* 
paring  objects  wUb  eacb  other,  and  diatthisinterett  takes  its  aource 
trom  aelf-tove,  the  bunediate  effect  of  corporeal  sensibility. 

5.  (p.  9.)  The  imaginaticn  of  the  people  of  the  North  is  not 
less  vigorous  Ibu  those  ot  tlie  South.  Compare  the  poemi  of 
0»ian  wiUi  those  of  Hmner.  In  readhig  those  of  Milton,  Fingal, 
the  Eite  poets,  tco.  we  see  no  lesa  force  in  the  pictures  of  Ae 
■tortbem  poets,  than  in  those  of  the  south.  So  tbe  sublime  trans- 
lator of  the  poems  erf  Onian,  after  baring  proved  to  an  excellent 
dissertation,  that  tbe  great  and  masculine  beauties  of  poetry  be- 
long to  all  people,  observes,  tbet  composition*  of  this  kind  sup- 
pose a  nation  to  be  polished  only  to  a  certain  degree.  It  Is  not, 
cayi  he,  tbe  climate,  but  the  manners  of  tbe  9ge,  that  give  a 
strong  and  sublime  character  to  poetry.  Tbat  of  Onian  is  a  proof, 

6.  (p.  11.)  If  man  be  sometimes  wicked,  it  is  whm  be  bas  an 
interest  to  be  so;  when  the  laws,  that  by  a  fear  of  punishment,  or 
a  h(^  of  reward,  should  bave  dhected  him  to  virtue,  lead  him 
OD  the  cMitrary  to  vice.  Soch  is  man  in  a  despotic  country,  tbdt 
is,  in  a  land  of  flattery  and  baseness,  bigotry,  rioth,  hypocrisy, 
blsebood,  treason,  &c. 

7.  (p.  15.)  It  is  not  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  morality  that 
tnakes  a  woriunan  labour,  tnit  the  promise  of  a  stuUing  to  driuk. 

Suppojq 
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Suppote  a  man  to  be  infirm,  andto  dqimdontbeaniduity  <^  Us 
dctnestics  for  the  prolongation  of  hu  lift,  what  ■DU^(  ke  do  to  k- 
cureftcontiauuKCofaieircare}  Pretch  tbe  beauty  of  monlityf 
No  :  but  tell  tbem,  Ibat  having  made  h»  will,  he  «ill  reward 
their  leal  while  he  livei,  by  giving  ttMia  crerf  year  «  handwrnC 
and  increaùng  gntuity.  If  be  keep  hii  word,  be  will  be  as  well 
attended,  as  Iw  would  have  been  badly,  bad  be  only  reminded 
them  of  the  beauty  (tf  morality. 

There  are  no  sul^ectt  on  which  we  might  not  pve  rimilar  in*' 
itrucUons,  which,  drawn  from  the  prinàple  of  penonal  interest,' 
would  be  Etf  mote  efficadotts,  than  thoee  extracted  from  the  meta- 
phyùcal  theology,  or  from  the  metaphync*  of  the  Shaftesburyat». 

8.  (p.  16.)  We  cru*h  without  pity  ■  fly,  ■  spider,  or  anoUier  in- 
sect,  and  yet  cannot  see  an  ox  killed  without  pain.  Why  i  Be- 
cause,  in  a  Urge  animal,  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  convulsions 
of  his  sufferings  bring  to  our  minds  a  sensation  of  pain,  that  we  do 
not  feel  on  killing  an  insect. 

9.  (p.  17.)  When  two  nations  have  an  interest  to  unite,  they 
make  a  treaty  of  reciprocal  friendship  and  humanity.  Whenooe 
of  these  nations  no  longer  finds  its  account  in  the  treaty,  that  na- 
tion breaks  it  :  such  is  man.  Interest  determines  his  love  or  ha- 
tred. Humanity  is  not  essential  to  his  nature.  What  indeed  do 
we  understand  by  the  word  essential  !  That,  without  which  a  thing 
caimot  exist.  Now,  in  this  sense  corporeal  senubility  iithe  «ily 
essential  quality  in  men. 

10.  (p.  IS.)  We  tremble  at  the  sight  of  the  aiBssin  on  the  wheel. 
Why?  Because  hit  punishment  recals  to  our  mind*  the  pain  and 
death  to  which  nature  h^  subjected  us.  But  why  are  execu- 
tioners and  surgeons  obdurate  î  Because,  habituated -to  the  torture 
of  a  malefoctor,  or  a  patient,  without  feeling  any  pain  thontelves, 
theybecome  insennble  to  his  cries.  When  we  do  not  perceire  in 
file  «iSerings  of  others,  such  at  we  are  liable  to  ourselves,  ve  be- 
come obdurate. 

U.  (il>>(^)  The  desire  of  being  commiserated  in  our  misfor- 
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tuna,  and  aided  in  our  enterpriza;  the  deiire  of  fortune,  C0DT«r- 
MtioD,  pleaniie,  lie,  produce»  in  us  ■!!  the  tentimaitof  ftiendihlp. 
It  a  not,  tbcKfefC,  alwa;*  founded  on  virtue;  cuosequentiy,  the 
bad  ai  well  ■>  the  good  are  tusceptibk  of  frienikhip,  but  not  of 
humanity.  The  good  alone  feel  the  Kntiment  of  a  refined  cota- 
{MiMon  aadMiiHbilitj,  nbicfa  uniting  man  to  man,  renders  him  the 
tàead  «f  all  hit  fellow-citizens.  This  sentiment  is  felt  bj  the  vir- 
tuous alone. 

IS.  (p.  19.)  How  many  cruel  edicts  coutiadict  the  pretended  na- 
tural goodness  of  nun  1 

13.  (ibid.)  We  see  children  enclose  cbafCen  and  hcnn-beetles  in 
hot  wax,  then  dress  them  up  like  soldien,  and  thus  prolong  their 
misery  fortwo  or  three  m<»iths.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  these 
children  do  not  reflect  on  the  pain  those  insects  feeL  Ifthesen- 
timent  of  compassion  was  as  natural  to  them  as  that  of  fear,  they 
would  be  sennble  of  the  sufferings  of  an  insect  in  the  same  manner 
ai  fear  make*  them  sensible  of  danger  from  a  ferocious  animaL 

14. (p.  sa.)  The  despotism  of  China,  is  weare  told  very  mode- 
rate, of  wUch  the  abundance  of  tbelr  harvests  'im  a  proof.  In  China, 
at  well  as  every  where  else,  we  know,  that  to  make  the  earth  ter- 
tik,  it  it  not  enough  to  compose  good  books  of  agriculture,  but 
that  thve  be  no  law  wMch  opposes  cultivation.  Therefore,  the 
taxes  in  China,  says  M.  Poivre,  do  not  amount,  on  indifierent 
landSj  to  more  than  one  thirtieth  of  the  produce.  .The  Chinese, 
therefore,  enjoy  their  property  almost  entire.  Their  govern- 
ment consequently,  in  this  respect  is  good.  But  is  it  so  with  re* 
pid  to  the  property  of  their  persons?  The  babitual  and  enormous 
«fistribution  they  make  of  the  strokes  of  the  bamboo,  proves  t)« 
contrary.  It  is  their  arbitrary  punishments,  that  doubtless  debase 
.  their  souls,  and  make,  of  almost  all  the  Chinese,  a  knavish  mer- 
chanf,  a  cowardly  soldier,  and  a  citizen  without  honour. 

15.^.  S3.)  M.Montesquieu  compares  the  detpotiim  of  th« 
East  tojt  tree  which  the  savage  cuts  down  that  be  may  gather  ils 
fnik.  A  simple  bet  will  give,  perhaps,  a  sliU  more  bwrllile  idea 
at  dcspotiim.  . 
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ment  The  moment  after,  tbechild  jumps  and  playswiCli  hiscom- 
panions,  and  if  he  remember  Ibe  rod,  it  k  Id  thow  calm  moments 
that  are  consecrated  to  study,  when  the  'remembrance  strengthens 
bis  application. 

Let  the  methods  of  teaching,  moreoTer,  still  too  imperfect,  be 
unproved,  and  simplified  ;  learning  will  become  more  easy,  and 
the-f»ipil  less  exposed  to  chaHtiaemant.  A  child  would  leani 
Italian,  or  GcrinaD,  wit^ll^  sanie  ^ility  ai  his  native  tongue, 
if  by  being  continually  surrounded  by  Italians  or  Germans,  he 
could  not  aatc  for  what  he  would  have,  but  in  these  languages. 

17.  (p.  36.)  With  age,  we  gain  knowledge  and  experience,  but 
we  lose  activity  and  firmness.  Now,  in  the  administration  of 
affaira,  civil  and  military,  wliich  of  these  qualities  is  most  neces- 
sary I  The  latter.  Men  are  always  raised  loo  late,  savs  Machia- 
vel, to  important  places.  Almost  all  the  great  actions  of  the  present 
and  past  ages,  have  been  performed  before  the  age  of  30  years  ; 
of  which  Haanibal,  Alexander,  &c.  are  proofs-  llie  man  who 
renders  himself  illustrious,  says  Fliilip  de  Commines,  is  always  so. 
early.  It  Is  not  at  the  period,  when  enfeebled  by  3ge,  insensible 
to  tlie  charms  of  praise,  and  inditTereiit  to  consideration,  which  is 
the  companion  of  glory,  tliat  men  make  the  elfurts  necessary  to 
attain  it, 

IS.  (p.  37)  In  all  romances,  it  Js  constantly  before  their  marriage 
.  that  the  heroes  combat  monsters,  giants,  and  encliajiters.  A  clear 
and  secret  sensation  tells  the  «riter,  tliat  the  desire  of  his  liero: 
being  once  gratified,  he  has  no  longer  iu  him  (he  principle  of  ac- 
tion :  and  in  consequence  he  informs  us,  that  after  marriage,  the 
prince  and  princess  lived  happy,  but  in  peacf . 

19.  (p.  40.)  Instruction,  always  useful,   maizes  us  what  we  are. 
Learned  writers  are  our  instructors  ;  our  contempt  for  books  is 
not,  therefore,  suicere.    Without  books  we  should  still  t>e  what  - 
the  savage  is. 

M  hy  have  not  the  women  of  the  seraglio  the  understanding  of 
the  women  of  Paris  )  Because  it  is  with  ideas  as  with  languages.    . 

VOL.  II.  ,  We 
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Wespeak  that  oflhosewhosurroUDdus.  An  Eastnu  slave  has  no 
idea  of  the  boltlaewoftheiUiuieDt  Romans.  He  hat  not  read 
livy;  hatno  ccHiceptions  of  liberty,  nor  of  ft  republican  govem- 
menL    All  in  m  is  education  and  acquisition. 

30.  (p.  41.)  The  knowledge  and  mistrust  of  mankind,  are,  thej 
ray,  inseparable.     Man  then  is  not  so  good  as  Julia  pretends. 

21.  (ibid.)  The  lest  knowledge  we  hare,  the  more  self-inte- 
rested we  become.  I  hear  a  petite  maiireue  «end  forth  a  horrible 
cry  :  what  is  the  matter  i  Is  it  for  the  bad  choice  of  a  general,  or 
for  the  registering  an  edict  oppretsive  to  the  people  i  No  :  it  is  for 
the  death  of  hercat,  or  her  binl.  The  more  ignorant  we  are,  the 
lew  we  perceive  the  relation  between  the  national  interest  and  our 

23.  yibid.)  Among  certain  savages  drunkenness  attracts  respect. 
Whoever  says  he  is  drunk,  is  declared  a  prophet,  and,  like  those 
of  the  Jews,  may  commit  murder  with  impunity. 

23.  (p.  43.)  When  a  people  are  happy,  what  must  they  do  to 
contmue  so  !  Take  care  that  the  neighbouring  nations  do  not  bring 
dtein  into  subjection  ;  for  which  purpose  they  should  exercise 
themsdves  in  arms,  be  well  governeO,  have  able  generals,  aod  ad- 
mirals; wise  administrators  of  the  f.naaces,  in  a  word,  an  excellent 
legislation.  It  is  not  therefore  always  with  sbcerity,  that  men  be- 
come theapologlsU  of  ignorance.  M.  Rousseau  well  know*,  that 
to  the  imbecility  of  the  Sultans,  almost  all  Hie  evils  of  despotism** 
ve  to  be  referred. 

24.  (ibid.)  Some  ofBcm,  in  France  adopt  the  opinion  of  M.' 
Rousseau  ;  Ihey  would  have  the  soldiers  automata.  Turenne  and 
Condé,  however,  never  complained  that  theirs  had  too  much  un- 
dentanding.  The  Greek  and  Roman  soldiers,  who  on  their  re- 
turn fittm  the  campaign,  became  citizens,  were  necessarily  better 
Instructed,  more  iutelligent,  than  the  soldiers  of  our  days,  and  yet 
IheGreekandRomanarmies  were  at  least  as  good  as  our^s.  Doet 
■ot  the  •oliciiude  of  the  present  generals  to  stifle  all  knowledge  in 
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the  subaltenn,  declare  a  fear  of  th<;  too  disceniiag  cenaurea  of  their 
operations?  Scipio  and  Caesar  had  less  diffidence. 

25.  (p.  44.)  Of  all  parts  of  Asia,  China  is  the  most  learned,  a* 
veil  as  the  best  cultivated,  and  most  populoos.-  Some  men  of 
letters  contend  that  Europe,  when  ignorant  and  barliaruus,  wai 
more  populous  than  at  present.  My  answer  to  their  numerous  ci-  , 
talions,  is,  thai  ten  acres  of  wheat  will  nourish  more  men  than  a 
hundred  acres  of  heath,  pasturage,  &c.  diat  Europe  was  for- 
merly covered  with  vast  forests,  and  that  the  Gemians  lived  on 
the  produce  of  their  cattle.  This  Cxsar  and  Tacitus  affirm,  and 
their  testimony  decides  the  question.  A  nation  of  lierdsnien  can- 
ootbenuroeious.  Civilized  Europe  is,  therefore,  necessarily  more 
populous,  than  it  was  when  barbarous  and  savage.  It  is  a  folly  to 
refer  on  this  subject  to  historians,  who  are  often  untrue  or  ill- 
informed,  when  we  have  before  us  evident  prooEi  of  their  feise- 
hood.  A  country  cannot  support  a  great  number  of  people  with- 
otJt  agriciihure,  unless  it  be  by  a  miracle  ;  and  miracles  arc  much 
more  rare  than  fokehoods. 

26.  (ibid.)  The  Indiana  have  no  strength  of  character.  They 
have  no  spirit,  but  ttiat  of  commerce.  It  is  true,  thiil  in  this  res- 
pect nature  has  done  every  thini^  for  theni,  and  enriched  lliclr  soil 
with  those  precious  commodities  which  Europe  seeks  to  puichate. 
The  Indians  are  consequently  rich  and  idlA  They  love  money, 
but  have  not  the  courage  to  defend  it.  Their  ignorance  of  ihc  mi- 
litary art,  and  of  the  science  of  gOremmfst,  will  keep  them  a  long 
time  mean  and  despicable. 

97.  (p.  40.)  There  is  no  prOpontion,  moral  or  political,  that  M. 
Rousseau  does  not  adopt  and  reject  by  turns.  So  many  contradic- 
tions have  made  hissincelity  sometimes  suspected.  He  assures  ua, 
for  example,  vol.  ill.  p.  13'J  of  Emilius,  "  that  it  is  to  Chrislianily, 
"  that  modem  governments  owe  their  sofid  aiilliority,  and  Iheir  less 
"  frequent  revolutions;  and  that  Ctiristianity  hasn'nderedprinces 
"  less  sanguinary,  he  says  is  a  truth,  proved  by  facts.'*  In  his 
Social  Contract,  chap.  viii.  he  saye,  "  thai  at  least  Paganism  did 
"not  enkindle  religious  wars;  that  Jesus,  by  establishing  a  spi- 
r  S  ritual 
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"  ritual  kingdom  on  earth,  has  separated  the  theological  system 
"  from  the  political:  that  such  divisionshave  arisen  from  thence,  as 
"  have  never  ceased  to  agitate  the  Christian  people  ;  that  the 
"  pretended  kingdom  of  the  otiier  worki  has  become,  under  a  vùj- 
■'ble  chief,  the  most  violent  ilespotisin  in  this  i  that  from  the 
"  double  pjwer  spiritual  and  temporal,  has  resulted  a  conflict 
"  of  jurisdiction,  which  renders  all  good  poiicy  impossible  in  po- 
"  pish  slates  ;  that  we  can  never  know  whether  we  should  obey 
"  Ihepriest  orthe  magistrate  :  that  the  Christian  law  is  detrimental 
"  to  the  strong  conslitulion  of  the  state  :  that  Christianity  is  so 
"  evidently  bad,  that  it  is  losing  time  to  amuseourselves  with  prov- 

Now,  in  two  works  given  to  the  public  almost  at  the  same  time, 
how  can  we  imagine  that  tlie  same  man  could  be  so  contrary  to 
himself,  and  that  lie.  could  seriously  maintain  two  sucli  contrary 
propositions  ? 

28.  (p,  46.)  In  consequence  of  M.  Rousseau's  liatred  for  the 
ciences,  I  have  seen  the  priests  flatter  themselves  uithhisa|>- 
pioaching  conversion.  Why,  say  lliey,  should  we  despair  of  him } 
He  protects  ignorance  and  hates  philosophers  :  he  cannot  endure 
a  sound  reasoner.  fj' John  James  koi  a  taint,  vihat  couidhtda 
more? 

29.  (p.  47.)  All  bigots  are  enemies  to  science.  Under  Louis 
XIV.  they  gave  the  name  of  Jansenists  to  those  learned  men 
whom  they  would  damn.  They  have  since  substituted  the  name 
of  Encyclopedists.  That  name,  however,  has  not  now  in  France 
any  detennînate  meaning.  It  is  an  appellation  that  is  presumed 
to  be  reproachful,  and  which  dunces  make  use  of  to  debme  any 
one,  that  has  more  sense  than  themselves. 

30.  (ibid.)  Despotism,  that  cruel  scourge  of  humanity,  is  most 
commonly  the  producitonof  national  stupidity.  Every  people  are 
freeat  flrit.  To  what  cause  mustwcattribute  the  loss  of  liberty  (  To 
their  ignorance  and  foolish  confidence  in  ambitious  men.  Ambi- 
tion and  the  people,  are  the  girl  and  the  lion  in  the  fable  ;  when 
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.  the  had  penuaded  the  aoimal  to  let  her  cut  his  clavs,  and  file  hia 
teeth,  )he  delivered  him  up  to  the  mastifTs. 

31.  Cp.  51.)  The  literati,  as  well  as  the  courtien,  are  men;  and 
have,  therefore,  often  flattered  the  injustice  of  power  ;  there  is, 
howef  er,  one  remarkahle  ditTerence  between  them  ;  men  of  letter» 
hare  been  always  protected  by  prlncei  of  merit,  they  have  only 
exaggerated  their  patrons'  virtues.  They  praised  Augustus  too 
much.     But  the  courtieis  praised  both  Nero  and  Caracalla. 

33.  (ibid.)  When  merit  no  longer  leads  to  honours,  it  is  detpi- 
ted  ;  and  to  compare  (null  things  with  great,  it  is  with  an  empire, 
iis  with  a  college.  When  the  prizes  and  principal  places  are  for 
favourites,  there  is  no  longer  any  emulation  among  the  pupils. 
All  study  is  neglected.  In  like  jnanoer,  when  tivour  alone  dis- 
poses of  the  preferments  in  an  empire,  it  becomes  destitute  of  ener- 
gy :  great  men  are  no  longer  seen, 

33.  (p.  53.J  In  the  East,  the  best  titles  to  a  great  fortune  are 
baseness  and  ignorance.  When  an  important  place  becomes  va- 
cant, thetyrantenlers  his  anti-chamber:  Have  not  I  here,  he  says, 
some  valet,  of  whom  I  can  make  a  vizir  i  All  the  slaves  prostrate 
themselves  before  him;  the  most  despicable  obtains  tlie  place. 
Can  it  then  be  wondered  at,  that  the  conduct  of  the  vizir  corres- 
ponds with  the  manner  in  which  he  is  chosen  ? 

34.  (p.  55.)  Neither  die  Roman»  nor  the  French  had  yet  lost 
their  courage  in  the  days  of  Augustus  and  Louis  XIV. 

35.  (ibid.)  M.  Rousseau,  the  too  frequent  panegyrist  of  igoo- 
laDce,  says,  in  some  part  of  his  works  :  "  Not  the  least  of  the  be- 
"  nebctious  of  nature  is  that  of  preserving  men  from  science,  and 
"from  the  labour  of  intruding  themselves."  But  replies  a  M. 
Gautier,  might  we  not  say,  with  equal  propriety,  "Nations, 
"  know  that  nature  would  not  have  you  nourish  yourselves  whh 
"  com.  Thetrouble  requisite  to  till  the  earth,  declares  that  you 
"  ought  to  leave  it  uncultivated."  This  reply  wns  not  to  the 
taste  of  M.  Rousseau,  -and  in  a  letter  written  to  M.  Grimm,  he 
«ays,  "  This  M.  Gautier  did  not  reflect,  that  with  a  little  labour 
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"  ve  are  sure  to  make  bread  ?  But  after  a  great  deal  of  study,  it  n 
"  doubtful,  whether  we  can  make  a  reasonable  man."  I  am  not, 
in  my  turn,  fuiiy  satisfied  with  thi«  answer  of  M.  Rousseau'».  Is 
it  certain,  in  Ihe  lin^t  place,  that,  in  an  unknown  island,  we  can  «o 
«asily  malie  bread  }  Before  we  reap  (he  com,  we  must  »o«  it,  and 
before  sowing  the  seed,  we  must  drain  the  ground,  cut  down  the 
trees,  and  cullivate  the  earth  ;  and  tlii»  cultivation  is  not  to  be 
performed  without  labour. 

Even  in  those  countries  where  the  land  is  best  cultivated,  how 
much  of  tlie  husbandman's  care  is  requisite  I  It  is  Ihe  labour  of  a 
whole  year.  But,  suppose  it  were  only  necessary  to  turn  up  the 
earth,  that  supposes  the  invention  of  (he  implements  of  hu'sbandry  ; 
and  Ihe  invention  of  these,  supposes  Ihat  of  the  forge,  and  the  know- 
le<lge  of  mines,  of  the  art  of  constructing  furnaces,  of  luechsnics, 
and  hydraulics,  iii  short,  of  almost  all  the  sciences,  from  which  M. 
Rousseau  would  preieree  men.  We,  therefore,  cannot  make 
bread  without  some  care  and  industry. 

"  A  reasonable  man,  says  M.  Rousseau,  is  still  more  difficult  to 
"  make  :  we  are  not  sure  to  succeed  after  a  great  deal  of  study." 
Bnt,  are  we  always  sure  o{  a  good  harvest.  Does  the  painful  la- 
bour of  autumn  secure  an  abundant  iiarvest  for  summer  !  Be  it, 
however,  difficultor  not,  to  form  a  reasonable  man,  the  fact  is,  that 
he  cannot  be  made  to  without  instruction.  What  is  a  reasonable 
man  }  One  whose  judgments  are  generally  just.  Now,  to  judge 
of  the  progress  of  a  disease,  of  the  excellrnce  of  a  drama,  or  the 
beauty  of  a  statue,  wiiat  preliminary  knowledge  is  necessary  i  The 
sciences,  and  the  arts  of  medicine,  poetry,  and  sculpture.  Doet 
M.  Rousseau  mean  by  the  word  reasonable,  that  the  man  should 
observe  a  sagacious  conduct  i  But  such  a'conduct  sometimes  sup- 
poses a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  tint  know- 
ledge it  fiillas  difficult  as  another.  When  the  author  of  Emilius 
decries  instruction,  it  is,  he  will  say,  because  he  has  sometimes 
»e<D  an  intelligent  man  behave  ill.  That  may  be.  The  desires 
of  such  a  man  ate  often  contrary  to  his  knowledge.  He  may  act  ill 
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iDdfM  well.  This  nun,  hovCTCr,  (M.  Rousaeau  cannot  drny) 
hu  but  one  cause  of  bad  conduct  in  him,  which  is  his  criminal  pu- 
nins.  Ignorance,  on  the  contraiy,  has  two  :  one  is,  the  same  pat- 
•iont,  and  the  other,  the  ignorance  of  what  man  owes  to  mail,  that 
ti  to  ny,  of  bis  duties  toward  society  ;  and  these  duties  are  more 
extensive  than  ii  conunooly  imapned.  ImtructWD,  thercfora,  b 
always  ludul. 
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SECTION  VI. 


OF  '  TBB  EVIU  PRODUCED  BT  IGNORANCE  ;  IGKORAMGB  11 
NOT  DESTRUCTIVE  OP  EPFEMIHACV  :  IT  DOES  NOT  SECVEB 
TBE  FIDELITY  OP  SUBJECTS  ;  AND  IT  DBTEBHIHBS  THE 
MOST  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS  WITHOUT  BXAHIHATION.  LUX- 
DRY  CITED  AS  AN  EXAMPLE.  THE  MISFORTUNES  INTO 
WHICH  SUCH  JUDGMENTS  MAY  SOMETIMES  PRECIPITATE  A 
NATION.  OP  THE  CONTEMPT  AND  HATRED  DUE  TO  TBE 
PROTECTORS    C 


CHAP.  I. 


OF   THE    IGNORANCE   AND     EFFEMINACY     OF 
NATIONS. 

loN-oRANCc  does  not  preserve  a  people  from  eSemU 
ti&cy.  It  plunges  them  into  it:  degrades  and  corrupts 
them.  The  inostsiupid  nntions  are  not  the  mostesti- 
mobie  for  their  magnanimity,  their  courage,  and  the 
severity  of  their  manners.  The  Portuguese  and  mo- 
dern Romans  are  ignorant  j  and  they  are  noi  the  less 
pusillanimous,  vuhiptuous,-  and  effeminate.  It  is  the 
■ame  vtiih  the  greatest  part  of  the  Oriental  nations. 

Id 
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In  geiierHl,  in  every  country  where  despotism  and  sa- 
pemiiioD  engender  ignorance,  the  latter  in  its  turo 
engenders  debility  and  sloth. 

Does  government  forbid  oie  to  think  f  I  give  myself 
vp  to  idleness.  An  inbalwludc  to  reflection  renders  ap- 
plication painFul,  and  attention  fatiguing  (1).  Where 
are  (hen  (he  charms  of  study  i  Indifferent  to  every  sort 
of  knowledge  no  one  has  sufficient  interest  with  me  to 
engage  my  attention,  and  it  is  only  in  agreeable  sensa- 
tions that  I  can  then  seek  my  happiness. 

He  that  does  not  think  would  feel,  and  feel  delict- 
ODsly.  Men  would  grow  in  sensations,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  in  proportion  as  they  diminish  in 
thoughts.  But  can  we  be  coBStantly  affected  by  vo- 
luptnoas  sensations  f  No  :  it  is  at  intervals  only  that 
«e  can  enjoy  them. 

The  interval  (hat  separates  men  from  these  sensa* 
tioD)  is,  among  the  ignorant  and  idle,  filled  up  by  dis- 
gust. To  abridge  its  dnration,  they  provoke  them- 
selves to  pleasure,  exhaust  their  strength  and  extinguish 
desire.  Among  all  nations,  what  classes  are  most  ge- 
•eralty  given  up  to  debauchery  i  Slaves  and  bigots. 

There  is  no  natioa  morecorrupt  than  the  Venetians*, 
and  their  corruptions,  says  Mr.  Burke,  are  the  effect 


•  See  Burke's  Treatise  on  the  Sublime.  I  here  translate  him, 
but  do  not  preteod  to  judge  of  a  pécule  whom  I  know  only  by 
tterelitkosof  otbert. 
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of  tbe  ignorance  in  which  a  despotic  Hristocracy  holds 
the  p«op]e.  "  No  citizeo  dares  there  think  :  to  make 
"  use  of  his  reason  is  a  crime  that  is  the  most  puoished. 
"  Now  he  who  dares  not  think  would  at  least  feel  ;  and 
"  mnst  from  disgust  deliver  himself  up  to  effeminacy. 
"  Who  but  ao  ignorant  and  volnpluous  people  could 
"  support  the  yoke  of  an  uistocratic  despoiism  ? 

"  This  tbe  government  knows,  and  encourages  ita 
"  subjects  to  debauchery  :  it  offers  them  at  once  fetters 
"  and  pleasures  :  they  accept  the  one  for  the  other  ; 
"  and,  in  their  base  souls,  the  love  of  luxury  always 
"  outweighs  that  of  liberty.  The  Veaedan  is  nothing 
"  better  than  a  iwioe,  that  is  nourished  by  his  master, 
"  for  his  use,  and  is  kept  in  a  stable,  where  he  is  suf- 
"  fered  to  wallow  in  the  mire. 

"  At  Venice,  great  and  little,  man  and  woman,  clergy 
**  and  laity,  all  are  equally  plunged  in  effieminacy.  The 
"  nobles,  always  in  dread  of  the  people,  and  of  each 
"  other,  become  enervated  and  degraded  from  policy, 
V  and  corrnpt  themselves  by  tbe  same  means  they  cor- 
"  nipt  their  subjects.  Tbey  seek  to  drown  in  luxury 
"  and  debauchery,  that  sensation  of  horror,  which  a 
"  state  inquisition  mast  excite  in  a  bold  and  elevated 
"  mind." 

What  Mr.  Burke  here  says  of  the  Venetians  ia 
equally  applicable  to  the  modern  Romans,  and  in  gêne- 
rai to  all  ignorant  and  civilized  oaUons.  If  the  catholic 
religion,  say  the  protestants,  enervates  the  soul,  and 
at  length  ruins  the  empire  where  it  is  established,  it  it 
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CiatM  la  which  the  lore  of  plcuarc  Itm  vice. 

by  propagatiog  ig;norance  and  idleness,  for  idleoess  is 
the  mother  of  all  vices,  moral  and  political. 

Can  the  love  of  pleasure  then  be  a  vice  i  No  :  Da- 
tore  leads  men  to  the  search  of  it,  and  all  men  obey 
this  impulse  of  nature.  But  pleasure,  that  is  the  re- 
laxation of  the  intelligent,  active,  and  indu  strions  ci- 
tizen, is  the  sole  occupation  of  the  idle  and  stupid. 
The  Spartans,  as  well  as  the  Persians,  were  sensible  to 
love  :  but  their  love  being  différent,  made  one  of  them 
a  virtuous,  and  the  other  an  effeminate  people.  Hea- 
ven has  made  women  the  dispensers  of  our  most  lively 
pleasures.  But  could  heaven  intend,  that,  solely  oc 
cnpied  with  them,  men  should,  like  the  silly  shepherds 
of  Astrea,  have  no  other  employmeat  than  that  of  lo- 
versf  It  is  not  in  the  trifling  cares  of  a  languishing 
passion,  but  in  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  in  his  labours  and  application, 
that  man  can  finda  remedy  against  disquietude.  Love 
is  always  a  theological  sin,  and  becomes  a  moral  sin. 
when  we  make  it  a  principal  occupation  :  it  then, 
enervates  the  mind,  and  degrades  the  soul. 

Nations  may,  after  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  make 
love  a  divinity*,  but  not  make  themselves   its  slaves. 

*  Love  b  a  powerful  pHnciple  of  activity  in  man.  It  hu  often 
changed  the  hct  of  empires.  Lore  and  jealousy  opened  the  pott* 
of  Spain  to  the  Moors,  and  destroyed  the  dynatty  of  (he  Ommi- 
adet.  Its  induence  ou  the  moral  world,  doubtless  emboldened 
the  poets  to  give  it  a  power  over  the  material  world  that  is  has  not. 
tteûod  makes  it  the  aichitect  of  the  univene. 

Hercules 
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The  prosperity  of  a  people  it  proportii 


Hercules,  who  fought  with  Achelous  and  deprived 
him  of  Dcjanira,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter;  but  the  Her- 
cules who  spuD  at  the  feet  of  Ompbale  was  but  a  Sy< 
barite.  Every  active  and  intelligent  people,  resemble 
the  first  of  these  ;  they  love  pleasure^  they  conquer, 
but  act  with  moderation  ;  they  think  often,  and  some- 
timei  divert  themselves. 

With  regard  to  a  slavish  and  superstitious  people, 
they  think  seldom,  are  often  disquieted,  would  always 
divert  themselves  ;  they  provoke  their  appetites  and 
become  enervated.  The  sole  antidote  to  their  disquie- 
tude would  be  labour,  application,  and  learning.  Bat, 
as  Sydney  says  on  this  subject,  the  knowledge  of  a 
people  is  always  in  proportion  to  their  liberty,  as  their 
happiness  and  power  is  always  in  proportion  to  their 
knowledge.  Thus  the  English  being  more  free,  are 
commonly  more  learned  than  the  French*,  the  French 
than  the  Spaniards,  the  Spaniards  than  the  Portuguese, 
and  the  Portuguese  ihaii  the  Moors.  England  is  con- 
sequently, in  proportion   to  its  extent,  more  powerful 


•  Fruice,  it  a  said,  haa  in  th«e  later  times  produced  more 
illustriouB  men  than  England.  Be  it  so.  It  if  not  the  less  true, 
that  flie  body  of  the  French  nation  degeneratu  daily.  France  has 
ndtfaei  the  same  interest,  nor  the  same  mean»  of  acquiring  know< 
ledge  ai  England.  France  ia  now  biit  little  respectable.  The  ei- 
tiien  there  without  emulation  unks  into  idleness.  Merit  uithout 
coDBtdccation  is  defpieed  bj  tiie  great;  and  celebrated  men  now 
die  without  luccessois. 

than 
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than  France*,  France  than  Spain,  Spain  than  Portugal; 
and  Portugal  than  Morocco.  The  more  learning  a 
people  have,  the  more  virtuous,  powerful,  and  happy 
they  are.  It  is  to  ignorance  alone  that  the  contrary 
eflects  are  to  be  imputed.  There  is  but  one  case  where 
ignorance  can  be  [desirable  :  and  that  is  when  all  ia 
desperate  ia  a  state,  and  when  through  the  present 
evils  others  still  greater  appear  behind.  Then  stupidity 
is  a  blessing^  :  knowledge  and  foresight  are  evils.  It 
is  'then  that  shutting  our  eyes  against  the  light,  we 
would  hide  from  ourselves  the  calamities  we  cannot 
prevent.  The  situation  of  the  inhabitant  resembles 
that  of  the  mariner  ;  the  most  distressful  instant  for 
him  is  not  that  when  borne  on  the  wreck  of  his  vessel 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  the  love  of  life  and  hope  make 
him  think  be  sees  through  the  obscurity  of  the  night 
a  neighbouring  shore  ;  but  when  the  rising  morn, 
drawing  back  the  curtains  of  the  night,  drives  away 

*  To  prove  the  advantage  of  morality  over  materiality,  heaven, 
ta;  the  Eogliih,  ha;  decreed,  that  Great  Britain,  properly  speak- 
ing, but  a  fourth  part  as  large  as  Sp^,  and  but  one  third  of 
France,  and  less  populous'perhapa  than  the  latter  kingdom,  should 
command  it  by  the  superiority  of  its  government. 

f  In  the  empires  of  the  East,  the  most  pernicious  and  danger- 
ous gift  of  heaven,  says  a  celebrated  travellA,  would  be  a  ooble, 
elevated  mind.  Virtuous  and  rational  souls  bear  impaiiently  the 
yofce  of  despotism.  Now  this  impatience  is  a  crime  for  which 
ibey  would  be  punished  by  the  sultan.  Few  Orientals  expose 
themaelves  to  this  danger. 

the 
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the  imaginary  land  from  his  sight,  and  shows  him  at 
once  the  immensity  of  the  sea  and  of  his  misery  ;  then 
hope,  that  was  borne  with  him  on  the  wrecit,  forsake* 
him,  and  gives  place  to  despair. 

But  is  there  any  kingdom  in  Europe  where  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  inhabitanta  are  without  remedy  P  De»^ 
troy  ignorance  and  you  will  destroy  all  the  seeds  of 
moral  evil. 

Ignorance  not  only  plunges  the  people  into  effemi- 
nacy, but  even  extinguishes  in  them  the  sentiment  of 
humanity.  The  roost  ignorant  are  the  must  barbarous. 
What  people  showed  themselves  in  the  last  war  the 
most  inhuman  i  The  ignorant  Portuguese.  They  cut 
off  the  noses  and  ears  of  the  Spanish  prisoners.  Why 
do  the  English  and  French  show  themBelves  the  most 
generous  i  Because  they  arc  the  least  stupid. 

There  is  no  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain  that  has  not 
more  or  less  learning  (2).  Every  Englishman  is  obli- 
ged to  study  by  the  form  of  his  government  (3).  There 
is  DO  minister  who  ought  to  be,  and  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, more  sagacious,  no  one  whom  the  national  cry 
more  immediately  informs  of  his  faults.  Now  ifin  the 
science  of  government,  as  in  every  other  science,  it  ii 
from  the  clashing  of  contrary  opinions  (hat  light  is 
produced,  there  is  no  country  where  administration 
can  be  better  informed,  because  there  is  none  where 
the  press  is  more  free. 

It  ii  not  so  at  Lisbon.    How  can  the  citizett  there 

«tady  the  science  of  government  i   Is  it  in  books  f 

SupersUtioD 
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Saperstilion  will  scarcely  suSer  the  people  to  read  the 
Bible.  Is  it  in  conversation  i  It  is  dangerouâ  there  to 
talk  of  public  affairs,  and  consecjuently  no  one  there 
concerns  himseir about  them.  Is  it,  lastly»  at  the  pe- 
riod «<great  man  assumes  an  office  i  But  then,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  time  for  forming  principles  is  past  ; 
it  is  then  the  time  to  apply  them  :  to  execute  and  not 
to  meditate.  Whence  then  can  such  a  nation  obtain 
its  generals  and  its  ministers  i  From  among  foreigners. 
Such  19  the  debasement  to  which  ignorance  reduces  a 
nation. 


CHAP.  II. 


JGNORAKCE      DOES     MOT    SECURE     THE    FIDE' 
LITT    OF    THE  SUBJECT. 

Sous  politicians  have  regarded  ignorance  as  favour- 
able to  the  maintenance  of  a  prince's  authority,  as  tbe 
■apport  of  his  crown  and  the  safeguard  of  his  person. 
Nothing  is  less  proved  by  history.  The  ignorance  of 
'  the  people  is  indeed  favourable  to  the  priesthood.  It 
is  not  in  Prussia,  or  England,  where  they  can  say  all 
and  write  all,  that  attempts  are  made  on  the  life  of  the 
monarch,  but  in  Portugal,  Turkey,  Indoslan,  fitc.  In 
«hat  Age  was  the  scaffold.erected  for  Charles  I.  î  In 

that 
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-sovereign.  Ignorance,  therefore,  dues  not  secure  ihe 
6delity  of  the  subject. 

Its  principal  eiFccts  are  to  expose  an  empire  to  all 
the  evils  of  a  bad  administration,  to  diffuse  over  all 
minds  adarkness,  that  soon  passing  from  the  governed 
to  the  governors,  brings  down  tempests  on  the  head  of 
tbe  monarch. 

In  polished  countries,  if  ignorance,  the  too  fre- 
quent companion  of  despotism,  exposes  the  life  of 
kings,  occasions  disorder  in  the  finances,  and  injtisiicc 
ID  the  distribution  of  taxes  ;  what  man  will  dare  to 
avowhimself  anenemy  to  Gcience,  and  a  protector  of 
ignorance,  which,  opposing  all  useful  reformation,  not 
only  prolongs  the  duration  of  public  calamities,  but 
renders  men  also  incapable  of  the  fixed  attention,  which 
the  discussion  of  most  political  questions  requires. 

I  shall  take  luxury  for  an  example.  In  how  many 
lights  may  it  be  considered!  How  many  contradictions 
do  we  find  in  the  decisions  of  moralists  on  this  subject  t 
How  much  discern  ment  and  attention  are  necessary  to 
resolve  this  political  problem  !  How  prejudicial  are 
errors  on  similar  questions,  sometimes  to  empires;  imd, 
consequently,  how  detrimental  is  ignorance  to  man- 
Liadi 
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CHAP.  IV. 


IS  nrruRT  usEruL  ahd  necessary. 

Xt  18  the  inlerest  of  every  aatioa  to  form  great  men 
in  the  arts,  the  sciences  of  war,  administration,  Sec. 
Now,  great  talents  are  constantly  the  fruit  of  study 
and  application.  Man,  i^thful  by  nature,  cannot  be 
drawn  from  his  repose  but  by  a  powerful  motive. 
What  can  be  that  motive  f  Large  rewards.  But  of 
what  oature  should  be  the  rewards  decreed  by  a  na- 
tion ?  Ate  we  to  understand  by  the  word  Reward,  the 
gift  of  what  ismerely  necessary  f  No,certainly.  The 
word  constantly  implies  the  gift  of  some  superfluity 
<5),  either  of  the  pleasures,  or  the  conveniences  of  Ufe. 
Now,  every  one  to  whom  these  superfluilies  are  grant- 
ed, is  in  a  state  of  luxury,  compared  with  the  majority 
of  ibe  people. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  as  the  minds  of  men 
cannot  be  drawn  from  a  stagnation  that  is  detrimental 
to  society,  bnt  by  the  hope  of  rewards,  that  is,  of  su- 
perfluities, the  necessity  of  luxury  is  apparent,_and 
that  in  this  sense  it  is  useful. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  it  is  not  against  this  sort  of  lux- 
ury or  luperauity,  the  reward  of  great  talents,  that 
s  il  motalisti 
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moralists  contend  ;  but  against  that  destructive  luxury 
vhich  produces  intemperance,  and  above  all,  that  avi- 
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Of  U»  two  utw  o/  Id 


CHAP.  V. 


OF  LUXURY   AND   TEMPERANCE. 

Imbbb  are  tnosortsofluxury:  tbe firat is, a  national 
luxury,  founded  on  a  certain  eqnaliiy  in  the  distribution 
of  ibe  public  wealth.  It  makes  no  great  appearance 
(6),  yet  extends  to  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try. This  distribution  does  not  permit  (he  citizens  to 
lire  in  the  pomp  and  intemperance  of  a  nabob,  but  îa 
a  certain  ttate  of  ease  and  luxury,  when  compared 
with  the  citizens  of  another  country.  Such  is  (he  si- 
tuatioD  of  ao  English  peasaat*^  compared  with  that  of  a 
French  peasant.  Now,  the  Arat  of  these  ■«  not  always 
the  most  temperate. 

The  second  sort  of  luxury  less  general  (7)>  more 
apparent,  and  con&ned  to  a  class  of  citizens  more  or 
less  numerous,  is  the  eflect  of  a  very  um'qual  distribu* 
tion  of  the  riches  of  a  nation.  This  luxury  is  that  of 
despotic  governments,  where  the  purses  of  the  little  are 

*  The  Spartam  were  strong  and  robust  ;  they  were  thereTorc 
•ufficinKly  well  fed.  The  peasants,  in  certain  countries,  are  mea- 
gre and  weak  ;  they  have  not  therefore  !UIBclent  nourishment. 
Whence  «e  conclude,  (hat  the  Spartans  live<l  in  a  state  of  luxury, 
cvinpaiedwitb  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  couotries. 

c  3  incessantly 
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incessantly  emptied  to  fill  those  of  the  great  ;  where 
some  are  gorged  with  superfluities,  while  others  want 
what  is  necessary  (8).  The  inhabitanto  of  such  a 
country  consume  but  little:  he  that  has  nothing  can 
buy  nothing.  They  are  the  more  temperate  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  indigent. 

Misery  is  always  sober,  and  the  lusury  of  these 
governments  does  not  prodace  intemperance,  but  na- 
tional temperance,  that  is,  temperance  in  the  greatest 
number. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  this  temperance  be  so  fruit- 
ful of  prodigies  as  the  moralists  pretend.  If  we  consult 
history,  we  âhall  find  that  the  people  commonly  the 
most  corrupt,  are  the  sober  inhabitants  who  are  in  sub- 
jection to  arbitrary  power  :  that  the  nations  reputed 
most  virtuous,  are,  on  the  contrary,  those  free  na- 
tions whuse  riches  are  the  most  equally  divided,  and 
whose  citizens  are  consequently  not  always  the  most 
temperate.  In  general,  the  more  money  a  man  has, 
the  mure  he  expends,  and  the  more  freely  he  lives. 
Frugality,  a  virtue  doubtless  respectable  and  meritori- 
ous in  an  individual,  is  always  in  a  nation  theeflèct 
of  a  powerful  cause.  The  virtue  of  a  people  is  almost 
always  tie  virtue  of  necessity:  and  frugality,  for  that 
reason,  rarely  produces  id  empires  the  miracle»  attri- 
buted to  it. 

The  Asiatics,  who  were  slaves,  poor,  and  necessarily 
temperate  under  Darius  and  Tigranes,  never  had  the 
rirtues  of  their  conquerors. 

.        Thé 
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rkc  KsUiiuiiu  of  BuirellUi  moU  not  be  blindly  adopted. 

The  Portuguese,  like  the  Orieotals,  surpass  the  Eng-, 
Ii«h  in  sobriety,  but  do  no  not  equal  them  in  valeur, 
ÏBflusiry,  virtue,  in  a  word,  in  b&ppines3(9).  If  thé 
French  were  beaien  in  the  last  wars,  it  is  not  to  the 
intemperance  of  iheir  soldiers  that  their  defeats  are  to 
be  attributed.  The  greatest  part  of  the  soldiery  must 
be  taken  from  the  class  of  husbandmen,  and  theFreacli 
husbandmen  have  an  habit  of  sobriety*. 

If  the  moralists  continually  extol  frugality,  and  de- 
cry luxury,  it  is,  because  being  respectable  in  their 
own  eyes,  tbey  mean  to  honour  themselves  by  these 
declamations;  because,  having  no  clear  ideas  of  lux- 
ury, they  confound  it  with  the  frequently  pernicious 
cause  by  which  it  is  produced  ;  and  because  they 
think  themselves  virtuous  for  being  austere,  and  ra- 
tional for  being  discontented.  Now,  discontent  is  not 
reason. 

Let  men,  therefore,  distrust  modern  moralists  :  in 
this  respect  ibey  bave  bot  so|>er6cial  ideas  concerning 
this  question.  But,  it  will  be  said,  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity have,  in  like  manner,  regarded  luxury  as  thQ 
cormptor  of  Asia.  They  then  deceived  themselves  in 
hke  manner  with  the  moderns. 

To  know  if  it  be  luxury,  or  the  cause  of  luxury. 


*  A  Frendunan  nill  reply  to  this,  that  it  was  not  iixleed  to  the 
intetnperaDce  of  the  soldiers,  but  to  the  debauchery  and  eBominacy 
of  the  officeit  aod  general),  that  the  French  army  owed  its  de- 
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irriiplion  csniiol  be  gmw»!  to 


thnt  destrojs  in  man  all  love  of  virtue,  that  corrupts 
and  debases  the  manners  of  a  nation,  we  must  first  de- 
termine whai  is  meant  by  the  term,  a  base  people,  is 
it  one,  all  the  individuals  of  whicli  are  corrupted? 
There  is  no  such  people  :  there  is  no  country  where 
the  order  of  the  common  citizens,  always  oppressed, 
and  rarely  oppressors,  do  not  love  and  esteem  virtue. 
Their  interest  leads  tltem  to  it.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
order  of  great  men.  Their  interest  is  to  be  unjust  with 
impunity;  it  is  to  stifle  in  the  hearts  of  men  every 
sentiment  of  equity.  This  interest  imperiously  com- 
mands the  great,  but  not  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The 
tempest  agitates  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  its  depths 
are  always  tranquil.  Such  are  the  inferior  class  of 
citizens,  in  almost  every  country.  Corruption  slowly 
approaches  the  labourers  of  the  earth,  and  it  istbey  that 
compose  the  greatest  part  of  every  nation. 

By  a  base  nation,  then,  people  can  only  mean  that  in 
which  the  people  in  power,  that  is,  the  governing 
party,  are  enemies  to  the  party  governed,  or  at  least 
indifferent  to  its  happiness*.     Now,  this  indifference 


♦  The  words  corruption  of  manners,  signify  nothing  more 
than  the  division  between  public  and  private  interest  At  what 
time  does  this  division  happen }  When  all  the  riches  and  power 
of  a  state  are  collected  into  a  few  hands.  There  is  then  no  con- 
nection between  Ute  different  classes  of  the  citiiens.  The  great, 
wholly  directed  by  their  private  interest,  and  indifferent  to  that  of 
the  public,  will  sacrifice  the  state  to  their  particular  pissiana. 
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is  Dot  the  effect  of  luxury,  but  of  the  cause  that  pro* 
duces  it,  that  is,  the  excessive  power  of  the  great,  and 
the  consequent  contempt  in  which  they  hold  their  f«l- 
lov-citizens. 

In  the  hive  of  human  society,  to  preserve  order  and 
justice,  and  to  chase  away  vice  and  corruption,  it  ù 
necessary  that  all  the  individuals  be  equally  employed, 
and  forced  to  concur  equally  in  the  general  good,  and 
ibat  the  labour  be  equally  divided  among  them. 

If  there  be  any  whose  riches  and  birth  exempt  them 
from  all  employment,  there  will  be  divisions  and  nn- 
happiness  in  the  hive.  The  idle  will  die  of  disgoat: 
they  will  be  envied  without  any  reason  for  envy,  be- 
cause they  will  not  be  happy.  Their  idleness,  however, 
«t  the  same  time  that  it  is  disgusting  to  themselves,  is 
destructive  to  the  general  welfare.  They  will  devour 
with  discontent  the  honey  that  the  others  produce; 

It  it  necessary,  (o  be  revenged  of  an  enemy,  that  a  negotiation  be 
broken  olf,  the  lînances  be  neglected,  a  «ai  be  declared  unjust,  a 
battle  be  lost }  They  will  do  all,  and  agree  to  all,  to  gratify  their 
caprice  ;  grant  all  to  favour,  and  nothing  to  merï.  The  courage 
and  diligence  of  the  soldieis  and  inferior  officers  will  remua  with- 
out recompence.  What  is  the  consequence  î  That  the  magis- 
trates tiave  no  longer  integrity,  nor  the  soldiers  courage;  that 
indifierence  succeeds  in  their  minds,  to  the  love  of  justice,  and  t^ 
their  country  ;  and  such  a  nation  will  be  held  in  contempt  by 
otben,  and  Ml  into  a  detasement.  Now  this  debasemeut  will  not 
be  the  effect  of  its  luxury,  but  of  a  too  unequal  distribution  of 
power  and  riches,  of  which  luxury  itself  is  an  effect. 

tb« 
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the  labooren  will  die  of  hunger^  and  the  idlers  will 
Dot  be  more  happy. 

To  ax  the  happiness  and  virtueofanatioD  on  atolid 
fouodation,  it  must  rest  on  a  reciprocal  dependence 
between  all  the  orders  of  citizeoi.  If  there  be  suies- 
men  invested  with  onlimited  power,  and  that  have  aot> 
at  least  for  the  present,  any  thing  to  hope  or  fear  from 
the  love  or  hatre^  of  their  inferiors,  then  all  mutual 
dependence  between  the  great  and  the  little  will  be 
broken  and  these  two  orders  of  citizens,  under  the 
same  name,  will  compose  two  rival  nations.  The  man 
in  power  will  then  indulge  himself  in  all  things,  he  will, 
Trithout  remorse,  sacrifice  to  his  caprice  the  happiness 
of  a  whole  nation. 

If  the  corruption  of  the  people  in  power  never  is 
more  manifest  than  in  the  ages  of  the  greatest  luxury, 
it  is  because  in  those  ages  the  riches  of  a  nation  are 
collected  into  the  smallest  number  of  hands,  when  the 
great  are  most  powerful,  and  consequently,  most  cor- 
nipt. 

To  ascertain  the  source  of  their  corruption,  and  the 
origin  of  their  power  and  riches,  and  of  that  division 
of  interests,  among  citizens,  who,  under  the  same  name, 
form  two  inimical  nations,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
formation  ofthe  first  societies. 
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CHAP.  VÏ. 


OF    THE    rOSMATIOH    OF    COLONIES. 

Some  families  pass  over  to  an  island.  We  willsap- 
pose  the  aoil  good,  but  uncuUivnted  What  at  the 
moment  of  debarkatioo  is  the  first  care  of  these  fa- 
milies ?  Tocoastruct  huts,  and  turnup  an  extent  of 
ground  sufficient  for  their  subsistence. 

At  this  period,  wherein  consist  the  riches  of  this 
island  i  In  its  harvests,  and  ibe  labour  b;  which  they 
are  produced.  If  this  island  contains  more  land  thsa 
is  necessary  for  the  cultivators,  the  rich  among  them 
will  be  those  that  have  the  strongest  and  most  acUve 
arms. 

Thv  interests  of  this  rising  society  are  at  first  not 
complicated,  and  consequently  few  laws  will  there 
suffice  :  they  may  be  almost  all  reduced  to  ^e  pre* 
vention  of  theft  and  mur{ler.  Such  laws  are  alwayt 
jnst,  because  they  are  made  by  the  consent  of  all,  and 
because  a  law  generally  adopted  in  a  rising  state,  is 
always  conformable  to  the  interest  of  the  majority,  «id 
coDsequently  wise  and  beaeficeot. 

We  will  suppose  this  society  to  elect  a  chief:  he  will 

only  be  a  chief  in  war,  under  the  orders  of  whom  they 

combat 
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combat  pirates,  and  new  colonist»  that  would  establish 
tbemselve»  in  tbis  island.  Tbiscbief,  like  every  otber 
colonist,  will  possess  DO  more  land  than  be  bag  culti- 
vated. The  only  favour  tbey  can  grant  bim,  is  ibe 
cboice  of  his  ground.  He  will  be  in  other  respects 
without  power. 

But  will  the  successors  to  (be  first  chief  long  remaia 
ID  tbis  state  of  impotency  i  By  what  meaas  will  (hey 
free  themselves  iVom  it,  nnd  at  last  arrive  at  arbitrary 
power  f 

The  object  of  most  of  them  will  be  to  subject  ibe 
isle  they  inhabit.  But  their  efforts  will  be  vain,  while 
thenatioD  is  not  numerous.  It  is  ditBcult  to  establish 
despotism  in  a  country  that  being  newly  inhabried,  is 
not  populous.  In  all  monarchies,  the  progress  of 
power  is  slow.  Of  this,  the  time  employed  by  the  so- 
vereigns of  Europe  in  subjecting  their  great  vassals  is 
a  proof.  The  prince  who  too  hastily  attacks  th«  pro- 
petty,  the  life  and  liberty  of  powerful  proprietors,  and 
would  load  tbe  people  with  taxes,  will  destroy  himself. 
All,  great  and  little,  wiU  revolt  against  him.  Tbe 
monarch  would  have  neither  money  to  raise  an  army, 
nor  an  army  to  fight  against  his  people. 

The  lime  at  which  the  power  of  a  prince  or  chief 
increases,  is  tbat  when  the  nation  is  become  rich  and 
Damerons,  when  each  citizen  ceases  to  be  a  soldier*. 


*  There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  method  of  preaervuig  an  empire 
Iraoi  the  deipotum  of  an  armjr,  and  that  ia,  by  (be  inhabitants 
being  at  once,  a*  at  Sparta,  citizem  and  goldien. 
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or  when,  to  repel  aa  enemy,  the  people  consent  to . 
raise  troops,  and  keep  iWm  continually  in  pay.  If 
the  chief  preserve  the  command  of  ihem  in  peace  aa 
.well  aa  in  war,  liis  influence  iasenaibly  augments;  be 
profila  ^y  it  lo  enlarge  hia  army.  When  it  is  suffici- 
ently strong,  the  ambitious  chief  throws  off  the  mask  ; 
oppresses  the  people,  destroys  their  property,  and 
plunders  the  nation  :  for  man,  in  general,  appropriates 
all  he  can  ravish,  and  rapine  cannot  be  restrained  but 
by  severe  laws,  and  laws  are  impotent  against  a  chief 
and  his  army. 

It  is  thus  that  a  first  tax  frequently  furnishes  an 
uanrper  with  the  means  of  imposing  others,  till  at  last, 
aroied  with  an  irresistible  power,  he  can,  as  at  Constan» 
tinople,  swallow  up  by  his  court  and  his  army,  all  the 
riches  of  the  nation.  The  people,  then  weak  and  indi- 
gent,  are  attacked  by  an  incurable  malady.  No  law 
can  then  secure  to  the  citizens  their  Uves,  their  pro- 
perly, and  theirliberty. 

For  want  of  this  security,  every  thing  returns  into  a 
state  of  war,  and  all  society  is  dissolved.  If  the  inha- 
bitants still  live  in  the  same  cities,  it  is  no  longer  in 
union,  but  in  a  common  servitude.  A  handful  of  free 
men  are  then  sufficient  to  overturnan  apparently  most 
formidable  empire. 

If  the  army  with  which  the  usurper  keeps  ibe  nation 

in  fellers,  be  beaten   three  or  four  times,   he  has  no 

resource   in  the   love  and  valour  of  his  people.     He 

«ad  hia  soldiers  are  hated,  as  well  as  feared,    l'ïjfi 

citizens 
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citizens  of  CooBtantiuople  regard  the  Janizaries  as 
the  accomplices  of  the  SulUD,a  set  of  ruffians  by  whose 
aid  he  pillages  the  empire.  If  a  conqueror  attempt 
to  free  the  people  from  the  fear  of  the  army,  they  fi^ 
voor  his  enterprise,  and  regard  him  as  their  avenger. 

The  Romans  were  a  hundred  years  at  war  with  the 
Volsci:  they  employed  five  hundred  years  ia  con- 
quering Italy  :  they  only  showed  themselves  in  Asia, 
and  it  became  subject  to  them.  The  power  of  And- 
ocbuB  aud  Tigranes  vuiished  at  their  sight,  as  that  of 
Darias  at  the  sight  of  Alexander. 

Despotism  is  the  old  age  and  last  disease  of  an  em- 
pire. This  malady  never  attacks  it  in  its  youth.  The 
existence  of  despotism  commonly  supposes  a  people 
to  be  already  rich  and  numerous.  But  is  it  possible 
that  the  grandeur,  wealth,  and  extreme  population  of 
R  state,  can  sometimes  have  such  fatal  consequences? 

To  elucidate  this  point,  let  us  consider  the  effects 
of  extreme  riches,  aud  great  increase  of  inhabitants  ia 
a  kingdom.  Perhaps  we  shall  discçver  in  this  iocf ease, 
the  6rst  seeds  of  a  despotic  power. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


OFTHE    HOLTIFLICATIOK  OF  MANKIND  IN  A 
STATE,  AND   OF    ITS   EFFECTS. 

In  the  island  at  first  UDCultivated,  in  which  I  placed 
asmall  number  of  families,  ifwe  suppose  these  fiuniliei 
to  muhiply,  the  isle  will  become  provided  with  a  num- 
bei  of  artisans  necessary  to  a  nation  of  a^ ricuhurista  : 
the  union  of  these  families  will  soon  form  anumeroas 
people.  If  this  nation  continue  to  multiply,  there  wilt 
be  bom  in  the  island  more  men  than  can  be  employed 
in  cultivBting  the  earth,  and  in  the  arts  subservient  to 
that  cultivation.  What  will  become  of  these  auper- 
flous  iohabitanisf  The  more  they  increase,  the  greater 
will  be  their  charge  to  the  state  :  whence  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary, either  that  the  superfluity  be  consumed  by  s 
war,  or  that  a  law  be  enacted,  as  in  China,  for  the  ex- 
posing of  children  (10). 

A  man  without  property,  and  without  employment 
in  a  society,  has  only  three  things  to  chose  ;  either  to 
leave  his  country  and  seek  a  subsistence  elsewhere,  or 
to  rob  for  a  maintenance,  or  to  invent  some  new  article 
of  commerce,  in  exchange  for  which  his  fellow-citizens 
may  supply  his  wants.  I  shall  not  enquire  what  be- 
comes of  the  robber,  or  voluntary  exile.    They  cease 
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to  belong  to  this  society.  My  only  object  is  the 
inventor  of  a  new  article  of  utility  or  luxury.  We  will 
suppose  him  to  discover  the  secret  of  painting  on 
cloth,  and  that  this  invention  suit  the  taste  of  but 
few  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  few  of  them,  therefore, 
will  exchange  their  commodities  for  his  cloth  (II). 
But  if  a  taste  for  this  sort  of  cloth  become  general, 
and  there  be  a  great  demand  for  it,  what  will  he  do  to 
answer  that  demand  ?  He  will  collect  more  or  less  of 
those  men  I  cdl  superfluous,  set  up  amanufactory  in 
a  convenient  place,  most  likely  on  the  side  of  a  river, 
whose  branches  extend  a  considerable  way  into  the 
country,  and  wilt  facilitate  the  transport  of  his  mer- 
chandize. Now  we  will  suppose  that  the  continual  in- 
crease of  inhabitants  gives  rise  to  the  invention  of  some 
other  commodity,  some  other  article  of  luxury,  and 
that  a  new  manufacture  be  set  up.  The  undertaker, 
for  the  advantage  of  his  commerce,  will  naturally  fix 
it  on  the  side  of  the  same  river.  He  will  therefore, 
erect  a  building  near  the  other's.  Several  of  these 
manufactories  will  form  a  village,  and  then  a  town, 
that  win  soon  contain  wealthy  citizens  ;  for  the  profits 
of  commerce  are  always  verygreat,  when  the  traders 
being  few,  have  but  few  rivals. 

The  riches  of  thistown  willdrawpleasuresthtther.  To 

partake  of  these  pleasures,  the  rich  proprietors  of  lands 

will  quit  the  country,  to  pass  some  months    of  the 

year  in  the  town,  and   for  that  purpose  i>uild  house*  . 

■  there.    The    town  ^increases  daily,  because  poverty 

ther^ 
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there  finds  more  resources,  vice  more  impanity,  and 
Isziiiy  more  means  of  gratificiuion.  This  townj'  at 
last,  t^et  the  name  of  capital. 

Such  are  io  this  island  the  first  efiecu  of  the  great 
multiplication  of  its  inhabitants.  Another  effect  of 
the  same  caose  will  be  the  indigence  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  people.  By  the  continual  increase  of  their 
number,  there  will  be  more  workmen  than  work  :  com- 
petition will  lower  the  price  of  labour  :  that  workman 
will  be  preferred  who  sells  bis  goods  cheapest,  that  is, 
who  contents  himself  with  the  least  profit.  Then  indi- 
gence extends  itself  ;  the  poor  sell,  the  rich  buy;  the 
Dumber  of  possessors  diminish,  and  the  laws  become 
daily  more  severe. 

A  people  of  proprietors  may  be  governed  by  gentle 
laws.  Confiscations  of  property,  .partial  or  total,  is 
there  sufficient  to  suppress  crimes  Î  Among  the  Ger- 
mans, Ganis,  and  Scandinavians,  fines,  more  or  less 
severe,  were  the  only  panisbments  inflicted  fur  diffe- 
rent oilfences. 

Where  non-proprietors  compose  the  greatest  part 
of  a  natidn,  it  is  different.  They  can  be  governed  by 
harsh  laws  only  :  when  a  man  is  poor,  and  cannot  be 
fined,  he  must  be  punished  in.his  person  ;  and  hence 
arise  corporal  punishments.  Now,  these  punishments 
at  first  inflicted  on  the  poor,  are  in  the  course  of  time, 
extended  to  proprietors,  and  all  citizens  are  then  go- 
verned by  the  laws  of  blood.  All  things  concur  to 
•stablish  these  laws. 
VOL.  II.  K  Pom 
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Does  every  cilizen  possess'sonie  property  in  a  state  i 
The  desire  of  preserving  it  is  doubtless,  the  general 
design  of  a  nation.  There  are  few  tfapfts  committed. 
Do  the  generality,  on  the  contrary,  live  without  pro* 
perty  i  Thefi  is  the  general  aim  of  that  nation  ;  and 
robbers  multiply.  Now  this  spirit  of  robbery  spread- 
ing itself  throiighout,  necessarily  occasions  frequent 
octs  of  violence. 

Let  ns  suppose,  that  by  the  slowness  of  criminal 
proceedings,  and  the  facility  with  which  a  man  with- 
out property  can  transport  himself  into  another  coun- 
try, the  guilty  almost  always  escape  punishment,  and 
crimes  multiply  daily.  To  prevent  this,  a  citizen  must 
be  apprehended  on  the  £rst  suspicion.  But  confine- 
ment is  itself  an  arbitrary  punishment,  which  b^ing 
BO OD  exercised  on  proprietors  themselves,  willsubstilute 
slavery  in  the  place  of  liberty.  What  remedy  is  there 
for  this  national  evil  i  Is  there  any  method  by  which 
the  gentle  laws  can  be  recalled  i  I  know  but  one,  which 
would  be  to  multiply  the  number  of  proprietors,  by 
making  a  new  distribution  of  the  lands.  But  this  dis- 
tribution is  always  difficult  to  be  executed.  Thus  the 
unequal  partition  of  the  national  wealth,  and  the  too 
great  increase  of  men  without  properly,  producing  at 
the  same  time  in  an  empire  vices  and  sanguinary  laws, 
at  last  develop  those  seeds  of  despotism,  which  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  new  effect  of  the  same  cause*. 


*  Tbe  evils  arising  from  exbeme  population  were  kno^n  to 
When 
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Wbea  a  Diimerotis  people  are  not,  like  the  Greeks 
and  Swiss,  divided  into  «  certain  number  of  federative 
republics;  but  compose,  like  those  of  Great  Britain, 
one  nation,  the  people  being  then  too  numerous,  and 


the  ancients  ;  and  there  were  no  means  which  they  <1id  not  employ 
to  diminish  it.  The  Socratic  passloi^  in  Crete  was  one  of  them. 
Thit  paasioD,  sayt  M.  Goquesi  counsellor  in  parliament,  vas  there 
authorised  by  the  laws  of  Mbosf. 

If  a  youDg  man  hired  himself  as  a  catamite,  for  a  certJn  tenn, 
and  ran  away  from  the  houst  of  him  with  whom  he  had  engaged  to 
live,  the  laws  obliged  hiin  to  return,  and  remain  there  till  the  ez> 
piration  of  the  term.  The  reason  of  this  odd  law,  say  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  was  the  fear  they  had  in  Crete  of  a  too  great  populatinn> 

It  was  with  the  same  view  that  P>(hagoras  enjoined  hb  disci- 
ples abstinence  and  fasting.  They  that  ^t  do  not  get  many 
childreoi  Totbe  Pythagoreans  succeeded  the  Vestals,  and  lastly 
the  Monks,  who  being,  perhaps,  enjoined  the  bw  of  contbence, 
for  the  same  reason  are,  in  fact,  no  other  than  representatives  of 
the  ancient  pederasts. 

■)■  This  was  certainly  a  very  foolish  law  of  the  wise  Minos,  and 
which  the  dread  of  excessive  popuUlion  could  by  no  means  Jul* 
lify,  as  there  were  many  other  obvious  means  of  preventing  it. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  thai  tlie  connsellor  in  parliament  hers 
mentioned,  imagined  he  discovered  this  lawamongthose  of  MinoS 
in  order  to  palLute  his  own  conduct.  This  practice,  however  pre» 
posterou«,  was  not  so  barbarous  as  that  of  exposing  thi':r  young 
children  to  perish  in  the  high^hays,  and  wMch  was  likewise  ai^cri^ 
bed  to  the  dread  of  excessive  popuiudon.  If  this  custom,  common 
among  the  wise  Grecians,  were  to  be  adopted  by  the  most  ^no- 
rant  of  the  European  nations,  we  should  load  them,  and  justly 
too,  with  the  appellation  of  obdurate  scoundreb.     T. 

H  2  too 
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too  far  distant  from  each  other,  to  deliberate  on  gene- 
ral aifairs,  are  obliged  to  appoint  representatives  for 
each  borough,  city,  province,  Ecc.  These  représenta» 
tÎYes  assemble  in  the  capital,  and  it  is  there  thej  sepa- 
rate their  interest  from  that  of  the  represented. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


OF    THE    DIVISION  OP  INTERESTS  AUONO  THE  CITI- 
ZENS, PRODUCED  BY  THEIR  GREAT    INCREASE. 

VtheK  the  inhabitants,  by  becotning  too  numerous 
to  assemble  in  the  same  place,  have  appointed  repre- 
sentatives, those  representatives  uken  from  the  body 
of  the  people,  chosen  by  them,  and  honoured  by  the 
choice,  propose  at  first  such  laws  only  as  are  conform- 
able to  the  public  welfare.  The  law  of  property  is 
by  them  held  sacred.  They  respect  it  the  more,  as 
being  under  the  inspection  of  the  nation,  if  they 
should  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  they 
would  be  punished  by  disgrace,  and  perhaps,  by  a 
more  severe  chastisement. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  when  the  people 
have  formed  an  immense  capital  ;  when  the   compli- 
cated interests,  of  the  different  orders  of  the  state  hare 
multiplied 
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multiplied  the  laws,  when,  to  avoid  tlie  fatiguing 
■tadj  of  them,  the  people  repose  that  duty  ia  their  re- 
presentatives ;  and  lastly, when  the  inhabitants,  soleljr 
employed  in  augmenting  the  value  of  their  lands, 
«ease  to  be  citizens,  and  give  themselves  up  to  agri- 
culture ;  that  the  representatives  separate  their  inte- 
rests from  those  of  their  consiituents. 

It  is  then  that  an  indolence  in  the  minds  o9  the 
constituents,  and  an  active  desire  of  power  in  the  re* 
preieotaiives,  announce  a  great  cliange  in  the  state. 
At  that  period,  alj  things  favour  the  ambition  of  the 
latter. 

When,  in  consequence  of  their  increase,  one  people 
are  subdivided  into  several,  and  there  are  reckoned  in 
the  same  nation  the  rich,  the  poor,  land-holders,  mer- 
chants, &c.  it  is  not  possible,  that  the  interests  of  these 
■everal  orders  of  citizens  should  be  always  the  same. 
Nothing,  in  certain  respects,  h  more  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  a  nation,  than  a  great  number  of  men  with- 
out property.  They  are  so  many  secret  enemies, 
whom  a  lyraot  may  at  his  pleasure  arm  against  (he 
proprietors.  Yet  nothing  is  more  agreedble  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  manufacturer.  The  more  necessitous 
people  are,  the  leas  he  will  pay  for  their  labour.  The 
interest  of  the  trader,  is  therefote  sometimes  incom- 
patible with  that  of  the  public.  Now,  the  body  of 
traders  is  often  the  most  powerful  in  a  state;  it  in- 
cludes an  infinite  number  of  teamen,  porters,  and 
workmeo  of  every  sort,  who  having  no  other  riches 
H  3  than 
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than  tbeir  labour,  are  always  ready  to  serve  any  one 
thatnill  pay  tbem. 

WbeD  a  nation  is  composed  of  an  infinity  of  dif- 
ferent people,  under  the  same  name,  and  nhoae  inte- 
rests are  more  or  less  contradictory,  it  is  evident,  that 
for  want  of  unity  in  the  national  interest,  and  a  real 
unanimity  in  the  tegulatious  of  the  several  orders  of 
constituents,  the  repiesentative,  by  alternately  favour- 
ing this  or  that  particular  order  of  citizens,  may,  by 
sowing  division  among  them,  render  himself  so  much 
the  more  formidable  to  all  of  them,  as  by  arming 
one  part  of  the  nation  against  the  other,  he  secares 
himself  against  all  inquiry. 

Impunity  gives  him  more  importance,  and  more 
sndacity.  He  at  last  perceives,  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  anarchy  of  national  interests,  he  may,  from  day 
to  day,  become  more  independent,  and  daily  appro- 
priate mure  authority  and  riches  ;  that  with  great 
wealth  he  can  keep  in  pay  those,  who  being  without 
property,  sell  themselves  to  any  one  who  will  buy  them  ; 
tind  that  the  acquisition  of  each  new  degree  of  autho- 
rity will  furnish  him  with  new  means  of  usurping  a 
still  greater  power. 

When,  animated  with  this  hope,  the  representatives 
have,  by  a  cooduct  as  crafty  as  dishonest,  acquired 
9  power  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  nation,  from  that 
moment  there  arises  a  division  of  interest  between  the 
parties  governing  and  governed.  So  long  as  the  tatter 
is  composed  of  proprietors  of  GufBcieat  affluence,  brave 
t  nod 
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and  intelligent  ;  inacsadâioa  to  sliake,  and  even  to 
dettroy  the  anthoritj  of  the  représentatives,  the  body 
of  the  Dation  is  in  good  condition,  it  is  e^xn  flourUh- 
ing.  But  can  this  equilibriam  of  power  long  subsist 
between  these  Iwo  orders  of  citizens  i  It  it  not  to  be 
feared,  that  the  rich^  accumulating  insensibly,  in  a 
amall  number  of  hands,  the  number  of  proprietors 
(the  sole  support  of  the  public  liberty)  should 
àtiij  diminish*;  that  the  spirit  of  usurpation,  al- 
ways more  active  in  the  representatives,  than  the 
spirit  of  conversation  and  defence  in  the  constitu- 
ents, shoddat  last  turn  the  balance  of  power  in  favour 
of  the  farmer  f  To  what  other  cause  can  we  ascribe 
that  despotism,  which  has  hitherto  put  an  end  to  all 
the  different  forms  of  government  i 
Is  it  not  evident,  that  in  a  vast  and  populous  conn- 


*  When  a  man  grows  rich  by  commerce,  he  adds  the  property 
of  many  unall  proprietors  to  his  own.  The  nuinber  of  proprie* 
ton,  and  consequently  of  thote  whote  ioterett  is  moit  closely  con* 
nected  with  the  national  interest,  is  diminished.  On  the  contrary, 
the  number  of  men  without  property,  and  without  interest  in  the 
public  wel&fe,  is  increased.  Now,  if  such  men  are  always  ready 
to  hire  themselves  to  any  one  that  will  pay  them,  how  can  it  be 
imagined,  that  the  nian  in  power  will  not  make  use  of  then,  to 
rule  over  ha  fellow  citisens  i 

Sucb  is  the  necenaiy  eflfect  of  too  great  an  increase  of  pcojile  in 
aa  empire.  It  is  the  evil  circle  that  has  been  hitherto  run  through 
by  all  the  kaown  fonni  of  govemmenL 
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try,  the  division  of  interest  among  the  goveroed 
must  always  furaiah  the  governors  with  the  means  of 
usurping  an  authority,  which  maa'i  natural  love  of 
power  makes  him  always  desire  i 

AU  empires  hare  had  an  end  :  and  it  is  at  the  period 
«ben  those  nations,  becoming  numerous,  were  govern- 
ed  by  representatives  ;  and  when  those  représentatives, 
favoured  by  the  division  of  interests  among  the  consti- 
tuents, have  been  able  to  mnke  ihernselves  indepen- 
dent, that  we  should  date  the  decline  of  empires. 

In  every  country,  the  great  increase  of  inhabitmnts 
has  been  the  unknown,  necessary,  and  remote  cause  of 
the  dissipation  of  morals*.  If  the  nations  of  Asia, 
always  cited  among  the  most  corrupt,  first  received 
the  yoke  of  despotism,  it  was  because  of  all  parts  of 
the  world,  Asia  was  the  first  inhabited  and  polished. 

lu  extreme  population  made  it  subject  to  sove- 
reigns :    these  sovereigns  heaped  the  riches  of  the 


*  But  it  there  no  law  that  can  prernit  the  bai  eRecti  of  a  too 
ptBk  increase  of  inhabitant»,  and  closely  connect  the  ioterert  of 
Ûie  representatives,  with  that  of  the  repreteoted  }  These  two  in- 
temtxare,  doubtleM,  better  connected  iuEogludtban  in  Turkey, 
«here  the  Sultan  declares  himielf  the  sole  repreteetative  of  lût 
nation.  But  il  there  be  forma  of  government  more  &vouiatdc 
the  one  than  the  other,  to  the  unira  of  prnate  with  pnbSc  iotcies^ 
there  is  no  out  where  this  great  DiMal  and  political  protrfon  has 
been  jmleaiy  solved.  Now,  till  tU  complete  tohition,  the  n»- 
•rease  of  people  must,  in  every  govcrtuncnt,  prodace  s  coRup- 
tion  of  morali. 

sUtc 
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State  upon  a  small  namber  of  Doblemen,  and  invest- 
ed th«n  with  excessWe  power;  and  these  noblea 
planging  into  luxury,  laoguiahed  in  that  corraption, 
tbat  is,  in  that  indifférence  for  the  public  welbre, 
with  which  history  has  always  ao  justljr  reproached 
the  Asiatics. 

AAer  having  hastily  ctmndered  the  great  cansei, 
whose  development  animated  societies,  from  the  ino> 
ment  of  their  formation  to  that  of  their  decline  ;  after 
having  pointed  out  the  different  states  and  situations, 
through  which  these  societies  passed,  to  fall  at  last 
Into  arbitrary  power  ;  let  ns  now  examine,  why  this 
power  once  established,  makes  in  a  nation  a  distri- 
'  boUon  of  riches,  which  being  more  unequal  in  a  de< 
«potic  government  than  any  other,  hurU  it  more  rapidly 
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CHAP.  ÏX. 


or   THE  TOO   UNEQUAL    PARTITIOIT    pF   THE 
NATIONAL   WEALTH. 

Xhers  is  DOW  no  form  of  goTerameat^  îô  which  the 
national  wealth  is,  or  can  be,  equally  divided.    For  - 
men  to  flatter  themselves  with  this  equal  distribution 
among  a  people  subject  to  arbitrary  power,  is  folly. 

If  in  despotic  governments,  the  riches  of  the  whole 
nation  be  swallowed  up  by  a  small  number  of  families, 
the  reason  is  plain. 

When  a  people  acknowledge  s  master  who  can  im- 
pose taxes  on  them  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  trans- 
fer at  pleasure  the  property  of  one  class  of  citizens,  to 
that  of  another  ;  the  riches  of  the  nadon*,  must,  in  a 
short  time,  be  collected  ioto  the  hands  of  favourites. 

*  The  more  a  priDce  ïncreaseï  in  power,  the  more  inaccetiible 
he  it-  UniieT  the  vain  pretext  of  rendering  hia  royal  perwn  more 
respectable,  the  favourites  screen  him  firom  all  eyes.  Approach  is 
interdicted  to  his  subjects.  The  monarch  becomes  an  inviuble 
god  Now,  what  do  the  ^vouritei  intend  by  this  apotheous  i 
To  debase  the  prince,  that  they  may  govern  him.  For  thb  pur- 
pose, they  lianish  him  to  a  aer^io,  or  surround  him  by  their  little 
society  -,  andallthe  wealth  of  the  nation  ii  then  absorbed  by  a 
very  few  families. 

But 
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Bat  what  advantage  accrues  to  the  prince  from  this 
evil  of  the  state?  The  following: 

Ad  arbitrary  monarch,  in  quality  of  a  man,  loves 
himself  above  all  others.  He  would  be  happy,  and 
feels,  like  a  private  person,  that  he  partakes  of  the 
joy  and  sorrow  of  all  that  surround  him.  His  interest 
is,  that  his  people,  that  is  his  courtiers,  should  be  con- 
tent. Now  their  thirstof  gold  is  insatiable.  If  they 
be  in  this  respect  without  modesty,  how  can  he  in- 
cessantly refuse  what  ihey  incessantly  demand,  with- 
out discontenting  his  intimates,  and  exposing  himself 
to  the  contagious  chagrin  of  all  that  surround  him  Î 
Few  men  have  that  courage.  He  therefore  continually 
empties  the  purses  of  his  people  iuto  those  of  his  cour^ 
tiers;  and  it  is  among  his  favourites  that  be  divides 
almost  all  the  riches  of  the  state.  This  partition  being 
made,  what  bounds  can  be  set  to  their  luxury  î  The 
greater  it  is,  and  the  more  conformable  to  the  situation 
in  which  the  empire  then  is,  the  more  that  luxury  is 
useful.  The  evil  is  only  in  the  productive  cause»  that 
is,  in  the  too  unequal  partition  of  the  national  wealth, 
and  in  the  excessive  power  of  the  prince,  who,  but  ill 
instructed  in  his  duty,  and  prodigal  from  weakness, 
thinks  himself  generous  when  he  is  UDJast(l2). 

But  will  not  the  cries  of  misery  inform  him  of  his 
disgrace  i  The  throne  on  which  a  Sultan  is  seated,  is 
inaccessible  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects;  they 
cannot  teach  so  far.    Besides,  what  is  their  happiness 
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to  him,  if  their  discontent  hare  no  immediate  ioflo- 
ence  on  his  preienl  felicity  î 

Luxury,  as  I  have  proved,  ia  in  moil  oountries  the 
immediate  and  necessary  effect  of  despotism.  It  is, 
therefore,  despoUsm,  that  tlie  enemies  of  luxury  should 
oppose  (13).  I'o  suppress  an  effect,  we  should  destroy 
the  cause.  If  there  be  a  medium  of  operating  a  b^py 
change  in  this  matter,  it  is  hy  an  insensible  chuigc 
in  the  laws  and  adminisuation  (14). 

It  is  necessuy,  for  the  happiness  of  the  prince  him- 
self, and  his  posterity,  that  austere  moralists  fix  thé 
hounds  of  taxes  so  firmly,  that  the  sovereign  can 
never  displace  them.  From  the  moment  that  the  taws, 
like  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  oppose  the  prodigally 
of  the  monarch,  the  courtiers  will  set  bounds  to  their 
desires  and  demands  ;  they  will  not  ask  what  they 
know  they  cannot  obtain. 

The  prince,  they  will  say,  must  be  less  happy.  He 
will,  doubtless,  have  about  him  fewer  courtiers,  and 
such  as  are  less  servile  ;  but  their  servility  is  not,  per- 
haps, so  necessary  to  his  happiness,  as  may  be  imagin- 
ed. When  the  favourites  of  a  king  are  free  and  vir- 
tuous, the  sovereign  accustoms  himself  insensibly  to 
their  virtue.  He  does  not  find  himself  the  worse,  and 
his  people  find  themselves  much  better. 

Arbitrary  power,  therefor^  only  serves  to  hasten  th« 
unequal  partition  of  the  riches  of  a  naUtm. 
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CHAP.  X. 


CAUSES  OF    THE    TOO  GREAT    INE^UALITT   IN 
THEF  OBTVNBS  OF  THE  FEOfLE. 

Ih  countries  that  are  free,  and  goveraed  b;  wise  bws, 
no  man,  doubtless,  has  power  to  impoverish  his  Dation 
to  iarich  a  few  individuals.  In  these  couotriea,  how- 
ever, all  the  citizens  do  not  enjoy  the  same  fortune. 
The  junction  of  riches  there  Happens  more  slowly, 
bat  it  happens  at  last. 

It  is  qnite  right,  that  the  most  industrious  should 
gain  most  ;  that  the  most  thrifty  should  save  most  ; 
and  that  by  riches  already  acquired,  more  should  ba 
gtuned.  There  are  persons,  moreover,  who  accumu* 
late  wealth  by  inheritance  :  and  there  are  marchants, 
who  by  ventaring  large  capitals  with  their  vessels^ 
make  great  profit  ;  in  every  sort  of  commerce,  money 
begets  money.  Its  unequal  distribution,  therefore,  is 
«necessary  consequence  of  its  introduction  into  a 
state  (15). 
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CHAP.  XI. 


OF  THE    HBAtrs    OP    PBEVBNTINO  TUB  TOO    KAFID 
ACCUMULATION    OF   BrCHES    IN   A    PBW    HANDS. 

Xmbbb  are  a  thousand  methods  of  producing  thti 
effect.  What  can  hiader  a  people  from  declaring 
tbemaelves  the  hein  of  the  whole  nation  ;  aod  in  that 
case, on  the  decease  of  a  very  rich  individual,  dividing 
among  several  a  property  that  would  be  too  conside- 
rable for  a  single  person  ? 

Why  may  not  a  people,  after  the  example  of  those 
of  Lucca,  so  proportion  the  taxes  to  the  wealth  of  each 
.  individual,  that  when  his  land  exceeds  a  certain  num- 
ber of  acres,  the  tax  on  the  supemomerary  acres  may 
exceed  the  rent  i  In  sach  a  country,  there  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  very  great  acquisitions. 

A  hundred  laws  of  this  kind  might  be  Invented. 
There  are,  therefore,  a  multitude  of  ways  of  prevent- 
ing a  too  speedy  accumulation  of  wealth  in  a  small 
number  of  hands,  and  of  checking  the  too  rapid  pro- 
gress of  loxnry. 

But  can  we  in  a  country  where  money  is  current, 
promise  ourselves  constantly  to  maintain  a  just  equi- 
librium among  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens,  so  that 
liches  may  not  at  length  be  distributed  in  a  very  un- 
equal 
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equal  manoer,  and  luxury  be  introduced  and  increaie  t 
This  project  is  impossible.  The  rich,  furnished  with 
necessaries,  will  always eniploy  their  supetâuous  wealth 
in  the  purchase  of  superÂuous  commodities  (l6). 
Sumptuary  laws,  it  will  be  said,  may  suppress  this  de-  ' 
•ire.  It  is  true.  But  the  rich  then  having  no  longet 
the  free  use  of  their  money,  it  will  appear  to  them  less 
desirable,  and  they  will  make  fewer  efforts  to  obtain 
it.  Now,  in  every  country  where  money  is  current^ 
perhaps  the  love  of  money,  as  I  shall  prove  further  on, 
is  a  principle  of  life  and  activity,  whose  destruction 
draws  after  it  that  of  the  state. 

The  result  of  this  chapter  is,  that  money  being  once 
introduced,  and  always  unequally  divided  among  the 
citizens,  will,  at  length,  necessarily  introduce  a  taste 
for  superfluities.  The  question  concerning  luxury,  is 
therefore  now  reduced  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  in- 
troduction of  money  into  a  state  be  useful  or  detri- 
mental. 

In  the  present  conditictn  of  Europe,  all  inquiry  of 
this  kiud  may  appear  superfluous.  Whatever  may  be 
said,  the  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  will  never  be 
induced  to  throw  their  gold  into  the  sea.  This  ques- 
tion, however,  is  in  itself  so  curious,  that  the  reader 
IV  ill  doubtless  consider  with  some  pleasure,  the  different 
conditions  of  two  nations,  in  one  of  which  money  ia 
cuiTcitt,  and  in  the  other  is  not. 
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tVhbm  monej  hoa  no  value  io  a  cooDtrj,  by  what 
tnetfaod  can  commerce  be  carried  on  ?  By  exchange. 
But  exchanges  are  troublesome  ;  so  that  there  is  little 
traffic,  and  no  works  of  luxury.  The  iohabitaaU  of 
these  countries  may  be  wholesomely  fed,  and  well 
cloalbed,  and  yet  not  know  what  in  France  is  called 
luxury. 

But  will  not  a  people  withont  money  and  luxury, 
hare  in  some  respects  certain  adraolaget  over  an  opu- 
lent people  i  Yes,  certainly  :  and  these  advantages 
will  be  such,  that  in  a  country  where  the  value  of  mo* 
Dey  is  unknown,  perhaps  it  could  not  be  there  intro- 
duced without  a  crime. 

A  people  without  money,  if  they  be  intelligent,  are 
oompiooly  a  people  without  tyrants*.  Arbitrary  power 
is  difficult  to  be  established  in  a  country  without  ca- 


*  We  may  alto  ny  without  enenûet.  Who  «ill  attack  a  coun- 
try where  nctlûng  b  to  be  got  but  blows.  We  know,  berides, 
dnt  a  pei^e,  tuch  u  the  Lacednnoniani  f«  example,  if  thqrbt 
«  inTindblc. 
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nnis,  nitliout  commerce,  and  high  roads.  The  prince^ 
who  raises  his  taxes  in  kind,  that  is,  in  provisions,  can 
seldom  raise  and  keep  in  pay  a  number  of  mea  suffi- 
cieat  to  pnt  his  people  in  fetters. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  an  Eastern  monarch 
to  have  seated  and  maintained  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Sparta,  or  of  rising  Rome. 

Now,  if  despotism  he  the  most  cruel  scourge  of  na- 
tions, and  the  most  fruitful  source  of  their  evils,  the 
noD-introductioQ  of  money,  which  commonly  defends 
them  from  tyranny,  must  be  regarded  as  an  advantage. 

But  did  they  enjoy  the  conventencies  of  life  at 
Sparta  t  Oye  rich  and  powerful!  why  do  you  ask  this 
question  p  Are  you  ignorant  that  the  lands  of  luxury 
are  those  where  the  people  are  the  most  miserable  ? 

Solely  employed  in  gratifying  your  desires,  do  you 
take  yourselves  for  the  whole  nation  ?  Are  you  the  only 
beings  in  nature  ?  Have  you  no  brethren  î  O  men  ! 
void  of  shamCfhumanity,  and  virtue,  who  concenter  in 
your  own  persons  all  your  affections,  and  incessantly 
create  for  yourselves  new  wants  ;  know  that  Sparta 
was  without  luxury,  without  abundance,  and  that 
SparU  was  happy  !  Is  it  in  fact  the  magnificence  of 
furniture,  or  the  refinements  of  efieminacy,  that  con- 
stitute human  felicity  ?  There  would  then  be  very  few 
happy.  Is  happiness  to  be  found  in  the  exquisite  de> 
licacies  of  the  table  f  T()e  different  manners  of  pre- 
paring their  repasts,  by  different  oatioos,  prove  good 
cheer  to  be  that  only  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 

VOL.  !!•  \  if 
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If  dishes  artfully  prepared  excite  mj  appetite,  and 
give  me  agreeable  seiisaiioDs,  they  give  me  also  lassi- 
tude aod  disorders  ;  so  that,  all  things  considered,  the 
temperate  man  is,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  at  least  as 
happy  as  the  glutton*.  Whoever  has  an  appetite, 
and  can  gratify  it,  is  content^.  When  a  man  is  well 
clothed  and  fed,  the  remainder  of  his  happiness  de- 
pends on  the  manner  more  or  less  agreeable,  in  which 
lie  fills  up,  as  I  shall  presently  prove,  the  interval  be- 
tween a  gratified  and  a  rising  want.  Now,  in  this  re- 
spect, nothing  was  wanting  to  the  happiness  of  the  La- 
cediemonians  :  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  au- 
sterity of  their  manners,  of  all  the  Greeks,  says  Xeno- 
phon,  they  were  the  most  happy.  When  the  Spartan 
had  gratified  Ills  wants,  he  entered  the  amphitheatre  ; 

*  Now  hear  what  blessmgs  temperance  can  bring, 
(Thus  said  oui  fnend  §,  and  what  he  sud  I  siog) 
First  health  :  the  stomach  (cram'd  from  ev'ry  dtdh, 
A  tomb  of  boil'd  and  roast,  and  flesh,  and  6sh, 
Where  bile,  and  wind,  and  phlegm,  and  acid  jar. 
And  all  the  man  n  one  inteitine  war)  : 
Rememben  oft  the  school  boy's  simple  fare, 
'i'he  temperate  sleeps,  and  spirits  light  as  air. 

Pope's  Imitation  of  Horace. 

§  Mr.  Bethel. 

■\  When  the  peasant  has  bacon  and  cabbage  in  his  pot,  he  asks 
nut  the  pullet  of  the  Alps,  nor  the  carp  of  the  Rhine,  nor  the  um- 
ber of  tlie   Uke  of  Geneva.    He  wauts  none  of  these  ;   nor  I 

'f.  and 
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and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  old  men,  and  the  most 
beautiful  women,  he  daily  displayed  the  strength  and 
agility  of  his  body,  andat  the  same  time  evinced,  by 
the  vivacity  of  his  replies,  all  the  actiteness  and  preci- 
sion of  his  judgment. 

Now,  of  all  occupations  proper  to  fill  up  (Ae  infer-- 
vol  between  a  utiified  aiid  a  rising  want,  there  is  none 
more  agreeable.  The  Lacedaemonians,  therefore,  with- 
out commerce  and  without  money,  were  nearly  as  hap- 
py as  a  people  could  be»  I  consequently  assert,  fiooi 
the  experience  of  Xenophon,  that  we  may  banish  mo- 
ney from  a  state,  and  still  preserve  its  happiness.  To 
what  cause,  moreover,  are  we  to  refer  the  bappinesa 
'  of  the  public,  but  to  the  virtue  of  individuals  ?  The 
countries  is  general  most  fortunate,  are  those  where 
the  inhabitants  are  the  most  virtuous.  Now,  is  it  ÎB 
those  countries  where  money  is  current,  that  such  tn7 
habitants  are  to  be  found  î 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


OF  THE  FBOnUCTlTE  PRINCIPLBB  OF  TIRTVB  IN 
THOSE  CODNTKIBS  WUBBE  HOMEY  19  NOT  COB- 
BBNT. 

In  erery  goTemment,  the  principle  the  most  fraitful 
in  virtue,  is  exactitude  in  punishing  or  rewarding  ac- 
tions useful  or  detrimental  to  society. 

But  in  what  countries  are  they  most  sctupulously 
honoured  and  punished  I  In  those  where  glory,  ge- 
nieral  esteem,  and  the  advantages  attached  to  that  es- 
teem, are  the  only  known  rewards.  In  those  conn- 
tries,  the  nation  is  the  sole  and  jost  dispenser  of  such 
rewards.  The  general  esteem,  that  gift  of  public  ac- 
knowledgment, is  granted  only  to  ideas  and  actions 
useful  to  the  nation,  and  every  citizen  in  consequence 
finds  himself  necessirated  to  be  -virtuous. 

Is  it  so  in  countries  where  money  is  current  ?  No  : 
the  public  cannot  be  there  the  sole  possessor  of  riches, 
nor  consequently  the  only  distributor  of  rewards. 
Whoever  has  money  can  give  it,  and  will  commonly 
give  it  to  the  person  who  procures  him  the  most  plea- 
sure. Now  that  person  is  not  always  the  most  worthy. 
Id  fact,  if  man  would  always  obtain  with  the  greatest 
'  certiuaty,  aud  the  least  trouble  possible^  the  object 

of 
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of  hii  desires  (17),  and  it  be  more  easy  to  render  him> 
self  agreeable  to  people  m  power,  than  to  the  pablic, 
it  will  then  be  the  people  in  power  he  will  pleaee. 
Now,  if  the  interest  of  those  in  power  be  frequently 
oppoaiie  to  that  of  the  nation,  the  greatest  rewardt 
irill  then  be,  in  certain  conotries,  decreed  to  actions, 
which  tltougb  personally  useful  to  the  great,  are  detri- 
nental  to  the  public,  and  consequently  criminal.  For 
tbia  reason  it  is  that  riches  are  so  often  heaped  on  men, 
accused  of  baseness,  and  intrigues,  of  being  spies,  8cc. 
and  that  pecuniary  rewards,  being  almost  always  grant- 
ed to  vice  (1$),  produce  so  many  wicked  men,  and  that 
noney  has  been  always  regarded  as  a  source  of  cor- 
ruption. 

1  allow  therefore  that  if  I  were  at  the  head  of  a  new 
colony,  and  would  found  aa  empire,  and  could  at 
pleasure  intlame  my  colonists  with  a  passion  either  for 
glory  or  money,  it  should  be  for  glory.  It  ought  to 
be  by  making  the  public  esteem,  and  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  that  esteem,  the  active  principles 
of  these  new  colonists,  that  I  should  compel  them  to 
be  virtuous. 

In  a  country  where  money  is  not  current,  nothing  Is 
more  easy  than  to  maintain  order  and  harmony,  to  en- 
courage talents  and  virtues,  end  banish  vices.  We 
perceive  also  the  possibility  in  these  countries  of  an 
unalterable  legislation,  which  being  supposed  good, 
iroold  always  preserve  the  people  in  the  same  state  of 
1  3  happiness. 
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happiness.  This  possibility  becomes  evaneBceat  in 
countries  where  money  »  current. 

Perhaps  the  problem  of  a  perfect  and  durable  legis- 
lation there  becomes  too  complicated  to  be  yet  resolT- 
ed.  I  can  only  say,  that  the  love  of  money  slifliog  all 
spirit,  every  patriotic  virtue,  must  at  length  engender 
all  those  vices  uf  which  it  is  too  often  the  reward. 

But  to  allow  that  in  a  new  colony  we  ought  to  op- 
pose ihe  intniductiun  of  money,  is  to  allow,  with  the 
austere  moralisis,  the  danget  of  luxury  ?  No:  it  is 
DicrL-ly  itllouing  that  ibe  cause  of  luxury,  that  is,  the 
too  unequal  distribution  of  riches,  is  an  evil(l9).  It 
is  one  in  fact,  and  luxury  is,  in  certain  respects,  a  re- 
medy fur  this  evil.  At  the  instant  of  forming  a  society 
one  might,  without  doubt,  propose  to  banish  money. 
But  cuu  the  state  of  such  a  society  be  compared  with- 
that  in  which  the  greatest  pert  of  the  nations  of  Eu* 
rope  now  are  ? 

Could  it  be  in  connlries  half-subject  to  despotism, 
where  money  is  already  current,  and  riches  collected 
in  tew  hands,  that  a  discerning  mind  would  form  such 
a  prujecif  Supposing  however  the  project  executed, 
and  the  introduction  and  use  of  money  forbidden  in  a 
country,  what  would  be  the  result?  This  question  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  examine. 
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CHAP.  XIV, 

01    CODHTRIES    WHERE    MONEY    IS    CURREKT. 

X*  «mong  a  rich  people  there  be  many  vicions  per- 
lons, it  is  because  there  are  many  rewards  for  vice.  IF 
there  be  a  great  commerce,  it  is  because  money  facili- 
tates exchange.  If  luxury  there  display  itself  in  all  its 
pomp,  it  is  because  a  very  unequal  partition  of  wealth 
proijuces  the  most  apparent  luxury,  and  in  order  to 
banish  it  from  a  state,  money  must,  as  I  have  already 
proved,  he  banished  with  it.  Now,  no  prince  can 
conceive  such  a  design  ;  and  suppose  he  could  con- 
ceive it,  no  nation,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
vrould  comply  with  bis  desires.  We  will  jiuppoee, 
however,  that  some  monarch,  the  humble  disciple  of 
an  austere  inoralist,  should  form  and  execute  this  pro- 
ject. What  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The  almost 
entire  depopulation  of  the  stale.  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, that  in  France,  as  at  Sparta,  tbe  introducUon  of 
money,  and  the  use  of  all  ftirniture  not  made  with  the 
axe,  should  be  prohibited.  The  mason,  the  sculptor, 
the  coacb-maker,  the  turner,  the  varnisher,  tbe  hands 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  woollens  and 
1  4  linens, 
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linens,  lace,  silk,  8cc.*  must  abandon  France,  and 
seek  a  coantr;  where  they  could  subsist.  The  num- 
ber of  these  voluntary  exiles  would  amount,  per- 
haps, to  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants.  Now  if  the 
number  of  husbandmen  and  common  artificers  that  are 
necessary  for  cultivatiDg  the  land,Jbe  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  consumers,  the  exile  of  the  fab- 
ricators of  luxuriesj  would  draw  after  it  that  of  the 
•griculturists.  The  opulent  flying  with  their  riches 
to  a  foreign  land,  would  be  followed  by  a  considerable 
Dumber  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  by  a  great  number 
of  domestics.  France  wonldthenbe  deserted.  What 
would  be  its  inhabitants  i  Some  husbandmen  whose 
number,  since  the  invention  of  the  plough,  is  much 
smaller  than  when  the  land  was  cultivated  with  the 
Bpade.  Now,  in  this  state  of  depopulation  and  indi- 
gence, what  would  become  of  this  kingdom  i  Would 
it  make  war  on  its  neighbours?  No:  it  would  be  without 
money(20).  Would  it  maintain  its  own  territory  î  No  : 
it  would  be  without  men.  Besides  France  not  being,]ike 
Switzerland,  defended  by  inaccessible  mountains,  how 
can  it  be  imagined, that  a  kingdom  depopulatedj open  oa 
every  side,  exposed  to  attacks  in  Flanders  and  Germany, 
conid  repel  the  shock  of  a  nnmeroos  enemy  î  To  be 

*  But  on  this  supposition  it  win  be  ma,  these  vorkmen  would 
return  to  the  labour  of  the  field,  and  became  plowmen,  woodcut- 
ters. Sec.  No  such  thii^.  Besides,  «here  would  they  find  era- 
ploymeol  in  a  couiitry  already  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number 
«f  man  to  till  the  ground,  and  cut  the  wood! 
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able  to  resist,  the  French  should  have,  by  their  cou- 
rage and  discipline,  the  same  superiority  over  their 
neigliboura,  that  the  Greeks  formerly  had  over  the 
Persians,  or  that  the  French  still  have  over  the  Indi- 
ana. But  no  one  European  nation  has  now  that  supe- 
riority over  others. 

France,  therefore,  desolated  and  deprived  of  its  mo- 
ney, would  be  exposed  to  the  almost  certain  danger  of 
an  invasion.  Is  there  a  prince  who  would  on  these 
conditions  banish  riches  and  luxury  from  his  kingdom} 


CHAP  XV. 


OF   THE   PEKIOD    AT    WHICH    HICHES   ItETIEE 
OF    THEMSELVES    FROM    AN    EMPIRE-': 

^Fbskb  is  no  country  where  riches  are,  or  ever  caa 
he  fixed.  Like  the  sea,  that  by  turns  overflows  and 
recedes  from  different  shores,  wealth,  after  having 
carried  abundance  and  luxury  to  some  countries, 
leaves  them  to  diff'use  itself  among  others  (Zl).  It 
formerly  resided  for  a  time  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  pas- 
sed from  thence  to  Carthage,  and  then  to  Kome.  It 
now  sojourns  in  England.  Will  it  remain  there  ?  I 
know  not.    But  this  I  know^  that  a  nation  enriched  by 
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its  comineree  aad  industry,  will  impoverish  its  neigh- 
bours, and  at  lest  make  them  unable  to  purchase  its 
merchandize  ;  that  in  a  nation  rich  in  money,  and  ia 
paper,  the  representative  of  money,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing in  wealth,  provisions  and  the  labour  of  the 
artificer  will  grow  continually  dearer*;  that  all  other 
things  remaining  the  samef,  an  opulent  nation  not 
being  able  to  furnish  its  provisions  and  merchandize, 
at  the  price  of  a  poor  nation,  the  money  of  the  former 
«ill  insensibly  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  who 
becoming  opulent  in  turn,  wilt  ruin  itself  in  like  mui" 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  riches  of  an  empire.  Now,  riches,  in 
retiring  from  a  country  where  they  have  sojourned, 
leave  almost  always  behind  them,  the  dung  of  base* 
ness  and  despotism.  A  rich  nation  that  becomes 
poor,  passes  rapidly  from  decay  to  entire  destruction. 
The  only  resource  left^  is  to  resume  masculine  maa- 
ners,  which  are  alone  compatible  with  its  poverty  (23). 
But  nothing  is  more  rare  than  this  moral  phenome- 
non.   History  affords  us  do  example  of  it.    Whena 


*  Labour  becoming  very  dear  in  a  rich  nation,  that  nation 
draws  more  from  another  than  it  carries  to  it  It  therefeie  sooner 
OT  later,  must  impoverish  itseIC 

■f  We  know  vrhat  a  sudden  augmentation'  was  made  ni  the 
price  of  provisions  by  the  transportation  of  American  gold  into 
Eurvpe. 

nation 
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nation  falls  from  veaith  to  indigeDce,  it  has  nothing 
to  expect  but  a  conqueror  arid  fetters.  To  deliver  it 
from  this  evil,  the  love  of  glory  must  succeed  to  that 
of  money.  Now,  a  people  that  have  been  a  long  time 
polished  and  commercial,  are  scarcely  Busceptiblc  of 
the  love  of  glory,  and  every  law  that  damps  their 
desire  of  wealth  hastens  their  rnin. 

In  the  political,  as  in  the  natural  body,  there  mast 
be  a  soul,  an  animating  faculty,  which  enlivens  and 
puts  it  io  action.     What  must  that  be  ? 


CHAP.  XVI. 


OF   THE  SEVERAL   PRINCIPLES    OP   ACTION 
IH   NATIONS. 

A.RB  there  among  men  any  individuals  without  de 
sires?  Scarcely  any.  Are  their  desires  the  sameî 
There  are  two  of  them  common  to  all  men. 

The  first  is,  that  of  happiness. 

The  second,  that  of  a  power  necessary  to  procure 
happiness. 

Have  I  a  taste  i  I  would  have  the  power  to  gratify 
it.  The  desire  of  power,  as  I  have  already  proved,  is 
therefore  necessarily   common  to  all.     But  by  what 
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meaDs  can  a  maQ  acquire  power  over  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ?  By  the  fear,  which  he  escitee  ia  them,  aod  bj 
the  love  with  which  he  inspires  them  ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  good  and  the  haim  tliat  he  can  do  them  :  and 
bence  the  respect  we  bave  for  the  strongj  whether  vir- 
tuous or  wicked. 

But  in  a  free  country,  where  money  is  not  current, 
what  advantage  can  this  respect  procure  a  hero,  who 
for  example,  has  contributed  the  most  to  gain  a  bat- 
tle i  It  will  give  him  the  choice  of  the  spoils  taken 
from  the  enemy  :  the  most^beautiful  slave,  the  finest 
horse,  tlie  richest  tapestry,  the  most  sumptuous  cha- 
riot, the  most  brilliant  armour(24).  In  a  free  nation, 
public  esteem  and  respect  *  is  a  power,  and  the  desire 
of  that  esteem  there  becomes  in  consequence  a  potent 
principle  of  action.  But  is  this  moving  principle  that 
of  a  people  subject  to  despotism,  of  a  people  where 
money  is  current  ;  where  the  public  are  without 
power  ;  where  its  esteem  is  not  the  representative  of 
«ny  sort  of  pleasure  or  authority  Î  No:  in  such  a  coun- 
try, the  two  only  objects  of  desire  of  the  citizens  are, 
the  favour  of  the  despot,  and  great  riches  ;  to  the  pos- 
session of  which  every  one  may  aspire. 

Their  source,  it  will  be  said,  is  often  infected.  The 
love  of  money  is  destructive  of  the  love  of  country, 
of  talents,  and  of  virtue  (25).    I  knowit:  but  how  . 

"  This  esteem  is  really  a  power,  which  the  ancients  expressed 
by  the  word  authoritat. 

can 
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can  it  be  imagined,  that  men  should  despise  money, 
which  succours  them  in  distress,  relieves  them  from 
pains,  and  procures  them  pleasures.  There  are  conn- 
tries  where  the  love  of  money  becomes  the  principle 
of  national  activity,  and  «here  this  love  is  consequently 
salutary.  The  worst  of  all  governments,  is  that  where 
there  is  no  principle  of  acUon  (96).  A  people  without 
desires,  or  without  action,  are  despised  by  their  neigh- 
boars  ;  now  their  esteem  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
'  prosperity  of  a  nation  than  is  commtuily  imagined  (27). 
in  every  kingdom  where  money  is  current,  aud  me- 
rit does  not  lead  to  honours  or  power,  let  the  magis- 
trate take  good  heed  how  be  damps  or  extinguishes  in 
llie  people  the  love  of  money  and  of  luxury.  He 
will  stifle  in  them  all  principle  of  action. 


CHAP.  XVII. 


jMohby,  and  paper  representing  money,  facilitate 
loims.  All  governments  abnse  this  facility.  Loans  are 
every  where  multiplied  :  their  interest  is  augmented. 
To  discharge  them,  taxes  are  heaped  on  taxes.  Their 
hnrden  now  overloads  the  most  powerful  empires  of 
Europe,  and  yet  this  evil  is  not  the  greatest  that  the 

love 
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love  of  money  and  its  representatiTe  paper  hare  pro- 
dnced. 

The  love  oF  riches  does  not  extend  to  every  class  of 
citizens,  without  inspiring  the  goTeming  party  with  a 
desire  of  rapine  and  oppression  (28). 

Hence  the  construction  of  a  port,  an  armament,  a 
commercial  company,  or  the  undertaking  of  a  war,  is 
pretended  to  be  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  ;  in  short, 
every  pretence  to  plunder  is  greedily  seized.  Then  all 
the  vices  produced  by  avidity,  muking  way  at  once 
into  an  empire,  successively  infect  all  its  members, 
and  at  last  hurry  it  into  ruin.  What  specific  remedy 
is  there  for  this  evil  i   None. 

The  blood  that  carries  nutrition  to  all  the  members 
of  a  child,  and  successively  enlarges  every  part,  is  a 
principle  of  destruction.  The  same  circulation  of  the 
blood  at  last  ossifies  the  vessels,  destroys  their  springs, 
and  produces  the  seeds  of  death.  Yet  he  that  should 
suspend  this  circulation  would  be  immediately  punish- 
ed. A  stagnation  for  an  instant  would  be  a  privation 
of  life.  It  is  BO  with  money.  Is  it  earnestly  desired  i 
That  desire  animates  a  nation,  rouses  its  industry,  en- 
livens its  commerce,  increases  its  riches  end  power  ; 
and  the  stagnation,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  that  desire, 
would  be  mortal  to  certain  states. 

But  do  not  rich^,  by  forsaking  those  nations  where 
they  were  first  accumulated,  occasinn  their  ruin  ;  and 
by  being  collected,  sooner  or  later,  into  a  small  num- 
ber of  hands,  detach  them  by  a  private  interest  from 

that 
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that  of  the  public  i  Yes,  without  doubt.  But  in  tb« 
present  forms  of  goveroment,  this  evil  is  perhaps  in- 
evitable. Perhaps  it  is  at  this  epoch  that  a  natiua  by 
growing  daily  more  enfeebled,  {a.\h  into  that  decline, 
which  is  the  precursor  of  its  entire  destruction  ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  thus  that  the  moral  plaut,  called  an  em- 
pire, naturally  shoots  up,  increases,  grows  vigorous, 
and  ezpiies. 


CHAP.  XVIII, 


ÏT  IS  HOT  IN  LnXUSY,  BUT  tH  ITS- PDODDCTIVB 
CAUSB,  THAT  WK  OUGHT  TO  SREK  rOR  THE  DE- 
STRUCTIVE   PRINCIPLE    OF    GREAT  EMPIRES. 

What  can  we  conclude,  from  this  hasty  examina- 
tion of  the  question  which  I  am  here  discussing  î 
That  almost  all  the  accusations  brought  against  luxury 
are  groundless  ;  that  of  the  two  species  of  luxury, 
mentioned  in  chap.  v.  one  b«ing  always  the  effect 
of  the  too  great  increase  of  inhabitants,  and  of  the 
despotic  form  of  their  governments,  supposes  a  very 
unequal  distribution  of  the  national  wealth  ;  that 
such  disuibution  is  doubtless  a  great  evil;  but  that 
luxury  when  once  established,  becomes,  if  not  an  effi- 
cacious 
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cacious  remedy,  at  least  a  palliative  for  tbia  evil  (SO), 
It  is  the  magnificence  of  the  great,  that  d^ly  briogs 
Imck  money  and  activity'  to  tbe  inferior  class  of 
citizens. 
Tbe  rage  vitb  wbicb  most  moralists  inveigh  against 
.  luxury,  is  tbe  effect  of  their  ignorance.  Let  this  r^e 
be  confined  to  a  sermon^  for^tbat  requires  no  precision 
of  ideas.  Works  of  that  sort,  applauded  by  a  timo- 
rous and  benevolent  old  man,  are  too  vague,  too  eo» 
tbusiastic,  and  too  ridiculous  to  gain  the  esteem  of  an 
enlightened  anditory. 

What  good  sense  examines,  tbe  ignorance  of  tbe 
preacher  peremptorily  determines.  His  superficial  and 
confident  naderstanding  never  knows  how  to  doubt. 
tJnhappy  would  be  the  prince  who  assented  lo  such 
declamations,  and  who,  without  previous  changes  in 
government,  attempted  to  banish  all  luxury  from  a 
nation,  where  the  love  of  m'oaey  is  the  principle  of 
action.  He  would  soon  depopulate  his  country,  ener* 
vate  tbe  industry  of  his  subjects,  and  throw  their  minds 
into  a  languor  that  would  be  fatal  to  his  power. 

I  shall  be  content  if  these  first,  and  perhaps  super- 
£cia]  ideas,  that  arise  from  a  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion concerning  luxury,  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of 
tbe  différent  points  of  view  from  which  we  ought  to 
consider  every  important  and  complicated  problem  in 
morality;  (30)if  from  hence  Ï3  perceived  all  the  influ* 
ence  that  a  Solution,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  similar 
problems  has  oa  the  public  happlaess,  oad  consequently 
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The  public  fdjcily  de|iend9  mlhc  goodseuor  the  Ian 


the  scrupulous  attention  with  which  Such  çxamiDationa 
should  be  made. 

Whoever  declares  himself  the  patron  of  ignorance, 
proclaims  himself  an  enemy  of  the  state,  and,  without 
'knowing  it,  commits  treason  against  humanity. 

Among  all  natrons,  there  is  a  reciprocal  dependence 
between  the  perfection  of  legislation,  and  the  progress 
of  the  human  understanding.  The  more  intelltgeat 
the  citizens  are,  the  more  perfect  their  laws  will  be. 
Now,  it  is  on  their  goodness  alone,  as  I  am  going  ta 
prove,  that  the  public  felicity  dependa^ 
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NOTES. 


1.  (page  73.)  J- he  avernon  of  an  ignwant  peopleto  application 
extends  even  to  their  amusementi.  If  they  love  gaming,  it  is  at 
ganii»  of  chance  alone  they  play.  If  they  are  fond  of  an  opera,  it 
b  poem*  without  words,  if  I  may  so  express  myself.  It  b  of 
little  consequence  to  them  whether  their  minds  be  employed,  if 
their  ears  be  but  strtick  with  agreeable  sounds.  Among  all  their 
pleasures,  those  that  require  nekher  knowledge  nor  judgment  are 
preferred. 

2.  (p.  78.)  Why  are  great  men,  in  England,  more  intelligent 
in  general  than  elsewhere  ?  Because  they  have  an  interest  so  to  be. 
In  Portugal,  on  the  contrary,  why  are  they  so  frequently  ignorant 
and  stupid  I  Because  no  interest  u^es  them  to  instruction. 

The  science  of  the  first  of  these,  is  that  of  man  and  of  govern* 

That  ofthesecond.b  the  science  of  the  levees,  and  joumles  of 
their  monarch. 

Bui  bavetliey  In  England,  thrown  all  those  Ijghbon  politicsaad 
morality,  that  might  be  expected  from  so  free  a  people  ?  I  doubt 
it.  Intoxicated  with  their  glory,  the  Engl bh  do  not  suspect  any 
defect  in  their  present  forni  of  govenunent.  Perhaps  the  French 
writers  have,  on  this  subject,  views  more  profound  and  more  ex- 
tensive.   There  are  two  causes  of  this  effect 

The  first  is  the  state  of  France.  Before  the  misfortunes  of  a 
countr)- are  excessive,  and  have  entirely  broken  the  splritsofthe 
peoplt,  they  quicken  tlieir  perception,  and  become  a  principle  of 
activity  in  Ihein.  When  a  people  sufler,  they  would  throw  off 
tlidr  caUinities  ;  and  that  desire  produces  an  inventive  faculty. 
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The  second  is,  perha|)9,  the  little  liberty  the  French  writert 
enjoy.  When  the  man  id  place  comniiti  an  oversight,  or  act  of 
injuitice,  it  must  be  treated  with  respect.  Of  all  crimes  'U  that 
kingdom,  the  one  most  severely  punished  is  complaint.  When 
a  man  would  there  write  on  the  affain  of  administration,  he  must 
go  back  in  molality  and  politics,  lo  those  simpli;  and  general  prin- 
ciples, whose  developement  will  indicate,  in  a  concealed  manner, 
the  route  that  govenunent  ought  to  take.  I'he  French  writers 
have  the  most  grand  and  extensive  ideas  uf  this  kind*,  they  have 
therefore  rendered  thi-mselves  more  universally  useful  than  the 
English  ;  who,  not  having  the  same  motives  to  elevate  themselves 
to  first  and  general  principles,  compose  good  works,  but  almost 
solely  applicable  to  their  particular  form  of  government,  and  their 
particular  circumstances  ;  in  a  word,  to  the  affairs  of  the  present 
(lay. 

3.  (p.  79.).  There  is,  in  London,  no  labourer  or  porter,  wlio 
does  not  read  the  newspapers,  and  suspect  the  venality  of  his  re- 
presentatives ;  and  does  not  think  in  consequence,  that  he  ought 
to  instruct  himself  in  his  rights,  in  quality  of  citizen  ;  so  that  no 
member  of  parliament  dares  propose  a  law  contrary  to  the  liberty 
of  the  nation.  If  he  sliould  do  it,  he  would  be  cited  by  the  party 
in  opposition,  and  the  public  papers,  before  the  people,  and  would 
be  exposed  to  their  vengeance.  The  body  of  the  patiiament  k 
therefore  controlled  by  the  nation.  No  arm  is  now  suflick-ntly 
strong  to  enchain  such  a  people.  Their  subjection  is  therefore  far 
off.  Is  it  impossible  ;  I  will  not  maintain  that.  Perhaps  their  pre- 
sent immense  riches  presage  that  future  event. 

4.  (p.  80.)  The  last  king  of  Denmark  certainly  doubted  the 
le^timacy  of  a^despotic  power,  when  he  permitted  celebrated 

•  This  is  evidently  the  design  of  a  French  Treatise,  entitled 
<  L'An  deux  raille  quatre  cent  quarante,'  and  published  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  title  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  Year  Two  thousand 
"îyehtiudred,"    T.'  k  2 
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writen  to  contitovett  hb  rights  and  pf«tension«,  «id  to  e 
«hat  limits  tlie  public  ioterAt  ought  to  «n  to  his  pomti,  yfhtA 
magnanimity  in  A  sovereign  !  Was  his  future  authority,  ^theivby 
enfeebled!  No,  ^"('th''^  conduct  that  rendered' him  dear  to  bii 
people,  ought  to  make  him  for  ever  respectable  to  humanity, 

5.  (p.  83.)  In  the  heroic  age«,  a»  those  of  Hercules,  Theseut, 
Fingal,  Sic,  itnas  by  the  gift  of  a  gorgeous  quiver,  a  well-tempered 
ïvord,  or  a  beautiful  slave,  that  the  virtues  of  a  warrior  were  re- 
compensed. In  the  time  of  Manlius  Capitolbus,  it  was  by  the 
addition  of  two  acres  of  land,  tliat  his  country  discharged 
its  obligations  to  a  hero.  The  tenth  of  a  parish,  tliat  is  niMT 
granted  to  the  vilest  among  the  monks,  would  have  then  recom- 
pensed a  Sca:vola,  or  an  Horatius  Codes.  If,  in  these  days, 
all  service  rentlered  to  our  country  be  paid  in  money,  it  is  because 
money  is  the  representative  of  those  ancient  gifts.  The  lore  of 
tuperHnilies  has  been  in  all  limes  the  motive  and  principle  of  man. 
But  in  what  manner  the  gifts  of  public  acknowledgment  should 
be  administered,  and  what  sort  of  superfluities  should  be  preferred 
as  a  recompence  for  talents  and  virtue,  is  a  moral  problem  equally 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  minister  and  the  philosopher. 

6,  (p.  B5.)  When  great  riches  are  ditfused  among  a  great  num- 
ber of  citizejis,  each  of  them  lives  in  a  state  of  ease,  and  of  luxury 
too,  when  compared  with  the  cUicens  of  anotlier  nation,  and  yet 
has  but  little  money  to  lay  out  in  what  is  called  magnifioence. 

Among  such  a  people,  luxury  is,  if  I  may  eo  say,  national,  bat 
little  apparent.  ' 

On  the  contrary,  where  all  the  mcmey  is  collected  IlitD  afew 
lîànHs,  each  of  these  has  large  sums  to  lay  out  in  sumptuosity. 

Such  a  luxury  supposes  a  very  unequal  partition  of  the  no- 
tional wealth  ;  pJid  that  partition  is  doubtless  a  public  calamity. 
Is  it  the  Game  willithat  national  luxury  which  supposes  all  the 
inhabitant  i»  a  certain  state  of  ease,  and  consequently  a  nearly 
equal  partition  of  the  same  riches  ?  No  ;  this  liixurj',  far  from 
.)>eiiigami»fortuner  b  a  public  good.  Luxury,  therefore,  is  not 
iu  itself  an  evil. 

7,  (ibid,> 
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7.  (p.  S5.)  By  the  number,  and  especially  by  the  sort  of  manu- 
^tures  or  a  country  ne  nay  judge  in  what  manner  its  ti«hesarç 
distributed.  Are  all  the  people  in  easy  circumstances  i  All  would 
^e  well  cloathed.  A  great  number  of  manufactories  of  sIulTs  of 
a  common  quality  are  consequently  established.  They  are  well 
made,  solid  and  durable;  for  the  inhabitants  are  provided  with 
money  enough  to  clothe  themselves,  but  not  frequently  tochango 
their  dress. 

Are  the  riches  of  the  country  collected,  on  the  contrary.  Into  ^ 
few  hands  t  "J^t  greatest  {^  of  the  j^eople  must  languisli  in  mi- 
E_çry.  .Now  ^e  indigent,  no^  being  abtç  to  purclia^e  clothes^ 
yiany  of  t^e  manufacturer  Jijst  mentjoaed  n\ust  sink.  Whatwil) 
Vç  substituted  in  their  room  Î  Some.manu&ctures  of  stuffs,  rich 
VVl  tii^^liïAt,  but  not  (furable  ;  for  opulence,  ashamed  to  wear  out 
a  habit,  would  change  it  often.  Thus  in  a  government  all  ttuogs 
depend  on  each  other. 

8.  (p.  86.)  When'Isee,  said  a  great  king,'  delicacy  and  pro- 
fusion on  the  table  of  the  rich  and  great,  I  suspect  a  scarcity  among 
the  people.  Now,  I  like  to  know,  that  my  people  are  well  fed 
and  well  clothed  ;  I  would  not  tolerate  poverty  but  at  the  hea4 
of  my  regiments.  Poverty  is  brave,  active,  vigilant;  foritisco' 
veto'us  of  riches,  and  will  pursue  them  through  the  greatest  dan- 
gers :  and  because  man  is  more  resolute  in  conquering,  than  in 
preserving,  and  the  thief  more  courageous  than  the  merchant  ; 
the  latter  is  more  opulent,  and  better  knovrs  the  worth  of  riches  [ 
the  thief  always  exaggerates  their  value. 

9.  (p.  87.)  Great  Britain  is  of  a  small  extent,  yet  is  respected 
by  all  Europe.  What  better  proof  can  be  given  of  its  wise  admi- 
nistration, and  of  the  prosperity  and  courage  of  its  people,  in  short, 
of  that  national  happiness  which  legislatocs  and  philosophers  pro- 
pose to  procure  mankind  ;  the  first  by  their  laws,  and  the  last  by 
^leir  writings) 

10.  Cp,  95.)  The  expence  or  consumption  of  men,  occasioned 
pj' CQiiniierce,  navigation,  and  the  exercise  of  certain  trades,  is,  we 
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are  told,  very  coosidtrable.  So  much  the  better.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  tranquillity  of  a  rery  populous  country,  that  the  expence 
of  thia  sort,  should  be,  if  I  may  venture  the  expression,  equal  to 
the  income  ;  or  that  the  state,  as  in  Switzerland,  consume  the  sur- 
(ttusof  its  inhabitants  in  the  wan  of  strangers*. 

1 1,  (p.  96.)  It  has  been  said,  that  luxury  augments  the  industry 
of  the  husbandman  ;  and  it  was  truly  said.  If  he  desire  (o  make 
ft-equent  exchanges,  he  will  be  obliged  to  improve  his  land,  and 
augment  his  harvest. 

12.  (p.  107.)  Of  the  amount  of  taxes  imposed  on  the  people, 
one  part  is  destined  to  the  support  and  amusement  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  but  the  other  ought  to  be  applied  solely  to  the  necessitiet 
of  the  stale.  If  the  prince  be  proprietor  of  the  first  part,  he  is  but 
administrator  ofthe  second.  He  may  be  lllwral  of  the  one,  he 
ought  to  be  frugal  ofthe  other. 

The  public  treasure  is  a  pledge  in  the  hand»  of  the  sovereign. 
The  greedy  courtier,  I  know,  gives  the  name  of  generosity  to  the 
dissipation  of  this  trust  ;  but  the  prince,  by  whom  it  is  violated,  com- 
mits an  injustice  and  s  real  robbery.  The  duty  of  a  monarch  isto 
be  paisimonious  of  the  projierly  of  his  subjects.  "  1  should  think 
"  tnySL-lf  unworthy  of  the  throne,  said  a  great  prmce,  if,  as  depQsl- 

*  This  appears  to  be  wretched  policy.  Mankind  afe  in  a  mi- 
serable stale  indeed,  if  they  be  obliged  to  murder  themselves,  or 
be  murdered  by  others,  to  avoid  being  too  populous.  How  few  , 
countries  of  Europe  are  there,  that  would  not  nourish  many 
time^  the  nuuibcr  of  their  present  inhabitants,  if  the  land  were 
cuUivateil  in  the  manner  in  which  some  countries  are  i  Besides, 
how  many  millions  of  acres  are  there  in  America,  and  other  parti 
of  ^e  earth,  wTiich,  by  their  luxuriance,  seem  to  court  the  slug- 
gish hand  of  man,  ^nàtovibich  the  mperfiitout  inhubitanit  (a -very 
vague  term)  miglit  emigrate  in  large  b-ullf  s,  and  where  they  might 
enjoy  the  same  form  of  government,  and  the  same  liberty,  a»  ip 
their  native  country  }    T. 
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"  taryofthe  receipb  of  the  taxes,  l_sbould  bestow  asbgle  pension 
"  to  enrich  a  favourite  or  informer." 

The  legitimate  employment  of  all  taxes  raiseil  foT  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  state,  is  the  payment  of  troops  for  the  repelling  a  war 
from  a  kingdom,  and  the  payment  of  magistrates  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  peace  and  order  within  the  kmgdom. 

Tiberius  himself  frequently  repeated  to  his  favourites,  "  I 
"  shall  take  great  care  how  I  touch  the  public  treasury.  If  I 
"  should  exhaust  it  in  foolish  expences,  I  must  refill  it  ;  and  if, 
"  for  that  purpose,  I  have  recourse  to  unjust  means,  it  will  shake 
"  my  throne." 

13,  (p.  l08.).Howare*etoilistinguishtheluxurythatis  really 
detrimental  i  By  the  Fort  of  merchaiidise  exposed  in  the  shops  : 
the  richerthose  articles  are,  the  greater  disproportion  there  is  be- 
tween the  fortunes  of  the  citizens.  Now  this  great  disproportion, 
always  an  evil  m  itself,  becomes  a  much  greater  evil  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  tastes  which  it  produces.  These  tastes  will  be  gratified. 
To  elTectthis,  immense  treasures  are  necessary.  There  are  then 
no  bounds  to  the  desire  of  riches  ;  nothing  that  men  will  not  ' 
do,  to  attam  them.  Vblue,  honour,  their  country,  all  are  sacri- 
ficed to  the  love  of  money. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  country  where  men  are  content  witli 
what  is  necessary,  they  may  be  at  once  happy  and  vhtuous. 

Excessive  luxury,  which  is  almost  every  where  attended  by  des- 
potism, supposes  a  nation  to  be  already  divided  between  qppreisurs  - 
and  oppressed,  robbers  and  robbed.  But  if  the  robbers  be  the 
tmallest  number,  why  are  they  not  crushed  by  the  eflbrlsoftlic 
majority  1  To  what  do  they  owe  their  security  i  To  tlie  impossi- 
bility which  the  robbed  lind  in  giving  the  word,  and  of  all  as- 
sembling on  the  same  day.  Besides,  the  oppressor,  with  the 
money  which  he  has  already  obtained  by  plunder,  can  levy  an 
army  to  attack  the  oppressed,  and  conquer  them  in  detached  par- 
ties. Thus  the  plundering  of  a  nation  subject  to  despotism  con- 
tinues, till  at  last  depopulation,  and  the  misery  of  the  people,  liave 
recluced  them  both)  oppressors  and  oppressed,  beneath  to  the  yoke 
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of  a  Delghbouring  power.  A  natjotr,  in  that  «tate,  is  oompoMd  of 
none  but  indigent  people  without  courif^,  and  rai>betswitlu>at 
justice.    It  is  [lebased,  and  destitute  of  virtue/ 

It  is  not  so  in  a  country  nhere  riches,  bang  in  à  rauncr 
equally  divided  amongthe  inhabitants,  the  latter  are  all  in  aitMeoE 
CDinpetinc]^  when  compared  with  th^ people  of  otber  couotriei. 
There,  no  man  is  rich  enough  to  enslave  his  countrymen.  Each, 
restrained  by  his  neighbour,  is  more  solicitous  to  preserve  than 
usurp.  The  desire  of  preservation  there  becomes  the  general 
and  predominant  desire  of  the  largest  and  riobest.palt  t)f  the  i^ 
tion.  Now,  it  is  tliis  desire,  aud  the  state  of  ease  atnong  the  in-r 
habitants,  together  with  a  respect  for  the  property  of  others,  that, 
in  every  people,  fecundates  the  seeds  of  virtire,  justice,  and  hap- 
piness. It  is,  therefore,  to  the  cause  of  a  certain  luxury,  that  we 
■hould  attribute  ahnost  all  the  calamities  which  are  imputed  to 
luxury  itself.    ' 

14.  (p.'loS.)  The  courtiers,  we  nt  told,  model  tbemteUet 
'iftér'  îheîl-prifice.  If,  therSfort,  he  defpise luxury  and effeminai^, 
will  they  not  disappear  ?  Yw,  for  a  ihOment.  But  lo  pfoduce  a 
durable  change  in  the  manners  of  a  people,  neither  the  example, 
nor  the  ordinance  of  a  sovereign,  is  sufficient.  His  commands 
will  not  change  a  nation  of  Sybarites,  into  a  robust,  laborious,  and 
valiant  people.  That  must  be  the  work  of  the  laws.  Let  the 
people  be  every  day  compelled,  for  some  hours,  to  labour,  and 
everyday  exposed  to  some  little  danger,  and  they  «ill,  at  length, 
become  robust  and  btave  :  for  strength  and  courage,  say  tlie  king 
of  Prussia  and  Vegetius,  are  acquired  by  a  habit  of  labour  and 

15.  (p.  109.)  ïn  afree  country,  the  collection  df  the  natuni 
VeaRh  '  into  a  few  hanils,  takeff  phcS'sloifrly  ;'  it  is  théwoHt  of 

âgés;  but,  as  it  advances  the  government  terids'foan  afbitrary 
power,  and  consequently  to  its  dissolution! 

The  republican  itale  is  the  virile  age  of  an  empire  ;  despotism 
fa  its  old  age.  When  an  empire  once  becomes  old,  it  seldom  re- 
covers its  youthful  vigour.    Have  the  rich  a  part  of  the  nation  in 
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rtieit pay?  With  that  part,  they  will  subject  the wst to  despot' 
Ûm,  aristDcracy,  or  monarchy.  Wheo  any  Dew  lawsare  propOKd 
in  that  empire,  they  are  att  in  favour  of  the  rich  and  gresi,  none 
in  favour  of  the  people.  The  spirit  of  legislation  comipts,  an4 
that  corruption  announces  the  ^1  of  the  state. 

Id.  (p.  111.)  Nothing  ii  more  contradictory  than  the  opmiont 
of  the  moralists  on  this  subject:  When  they  agree  on  the  utilky 
and  necessity  of  commerce  in  certain  countries,  they  would,  at 
the  same  time,  introduce  an  austerity  of  manners,  totally  inconi* 
potible  with  the  spirit  of  commerce. 

In  France,  the  moralist,  who  in  the  morning  recommends  to 
the  government  the  care  of  rich  manubcturee,  declaims  in  t]« 
evening,  against  luxury,  public  exhibitions,  and  the  manners  of 
the  capital. 

But,  what  is  the  object  of  government,  when  it  improres  these 
manu&ctures,  and  extends  its  commerce  i  To  attract  the  wealth 
«f  its  neighbours.  Now,  who  doubts,  that  the  manners  and 
amusements  of  the  capital  do  not  concur  in  the  same  eif«ct  ;  that 
the  theatresand  actresses,  the  money  they  spend  and  cause  strao- 
gen  to  spend,  are  not  one  of  the  most  lucrative  parts  of  the  com- 
merce of  Paris  >  What  then,  ye  moralisB,  is  the  object  of  your 
contradictory  declamations  t 

17.  (p.  117.)  No  one  should  wonder  at  the  extreme  love  of  man 
formoacy.  His  indifference  to  riches  would  be  a  phenomenon 
truly  surprising.  In  every  ronntry  where  riches  are  exchanged 
for  every  sort  of  pleasure,  they  must  necessarily  be  as  eagerly  pur- 
sued, as  pleasures  themselves.  To  extingui^  aiiiong  a  people  the 
loveof  riches,  would  require  tlie  birthof  aLycurgus,  and  the  pro- 
lubiUon  of  money.  Now  vbat  a  remarkable  conmrrence  of 
circumstances  b  rei|uisite  to  the  forming  of  such  a  legislator,  anda 
people  proper  to  receive  his  laws. 

18.  (ibid.)  From  the  moment  that  honours  are  no  longer  the 
reward  of  honorable  actions,  the  mannenbecomecorrupl.   On  the 
arrival  of  the  duke  of|  Milan  at  Florence,  contempt,  says  Machi- 
avel, 
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sre),  was  the  portion  of  virtue  and  talents.  The  Floreotioes 
without  discernment  and  witliout  courage,  were  entirely  degene- 
tate.  If  they  sougitt  to  surpass  each  other,  it  was  in  the  magni- 
ficence uf  dress  aiid  in  vivacity  of  repartees.  Tbe  most  satiric  wat 
with  them  the  most  witty.  Is  there,  at  this  time,  a  nation  in  Eu.- 
rope,  whwe  present  turn  of  mind  resembles  that  of  tlie  Floren- 
tines, at  the  time  just  mentioned  (  (Does  not  the  author,,by  this 
question,  mean  to  ref«  to  the  French  nation  i    T.) 

Id.  (p.  118.)  It  b  not  on  the  greater  or  less  quantily  of  national 
riches,  but  on  their  more  or  less  equal  distribution,  that  the  hap- 
pinesï  or  misery  of  a  people  depends.  Suppose  half  the  riches  of 
a  nation  were  to  be  aooihilated,  and  the  other  lialf  to  be  divided 
among  the  people  in  a  manner  nearly  equal,  the  state  would  be 
almost  equally  happy,  and  powerful.  (Thb  must  be  understood 
of  the  internal  police  of  the  nation,  and  in  time  of  peace  only.  T.) 
Of  all  commerce,  that  whose  profits  are  divided  into  a  gre^ 
nttmber  of  hands,  is  the  Aiost  advantageous  to  every  nation.  The 
more  subjects  there  are  in  anation,  who  are  free,  independent^ 
and  enjoy  a  mediocrity,  the  more  powerful  that  nation  is.  For 
this  reason,  no  wise  prince  ^rill  load  his  people  with  taxes,  or  de- 
prive them  of  tlieir  ease,  or  abridge  their  liberty,  either  by  a  great 
number  of  informers,  or  by  regulations  in  the  police  that  are  too 
severe  or  too  incommodious.  A  monarch  who  does  not  regard 
the  ease  and  liberty  of  his  subjects,  will  see  Iheir  depressed  spirits 
languish  in  torpitude.  Now  this  malady  of  the  mind  is  so  much 
the  more  distressing,  as  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  already  incurable» 
before  it  is  perceived. 

20.  (p.  120.)  If  the  introduction  of  money  be  forbidden  in  a 
slate,  it  must  either  adopt  the  laws  of  Sparta,  or  be  exposed  to 
the  icivaVton  of  its  neighbours.  How  can  it  long  resist,  if,  being 
always  liable  to  their  attacks,  it  cannot  attack  them  in  turn. 

In  every  state,  to  repel  war,  now  so  expensive,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  people  have  either  great  riches,  or,  witli  their  poverty,  the 
courage  and  discipline  of  the  Spartans, 

Now. 
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Now,  what  provide»  a  governinent  with  great  riches!  Great 
faxes,  levied  on  the  superfluities,  and  not  on  the  wants  of  the 
people.  What  do  great  taxe»  suppose!  Large  consumptiona. 
If  the  English  lived  like  the  Spaniards,  on  bread,  water,  and  oni- 
ons, England  would  soon  be  impoverished  ;  and  being  incapable 
of  maintaining  fleets  and  armies,  would  be  no  longer  respected. 
Its  present  power,  founded  on  its  immense  revenues,  would  be  soon 
destroyed,  if  its  taxes,  as  I  have  just  said,  were  levied  on  the  ne- 
cessaries, and  not  on  the  conveniences  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  most  habitual  erime  of  European  governmenls,Js  theif 
avidity,  in  appropriating  to  themselves  all  the  money  of  tlie  people. 
Theh- thirst  is  insatiable.  What  follows?  That  llie  subjects,  dis- 
gusted with  their  conveniencies,  from  the  great  difliculty  they 
find  in  procuring  them,  are  without  emulation,  and  without  shame 
of  their  poverty.  From  that  moment  the  consumption  diminishes, 
the  lands  remain  uncultivated,  and  the  people  are  plunged  in  idle- 
nets  and  indigence  :  for  the  love  of  riches  has  for  its  basis, 

1.  The  possibility  of  acquiring  them. 

2.  The  assurance  of  preserving  them. 

3.  The  eight  of  using  them. 

SI.  (p.  121.)  Suppose  Great  Britain  were  to  attack  India,  des- 
poil it  of  its  treasures,  and  trajisport  them  to  I.ondon,  The  Eng- 
lish would  then  be  in  possession  of  immense  riches.  What  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  They  would  Jiist  exhaust  England  of  all 
that  could  contribute  to  their  pleasures,  and  then  draw  from  stiao- 
gen  the  most  exquisite  wines,  oils,  cofTee,  Sec  in  thort,  all  that 
could  flatter  their  taste ',  and  all  nations  would  partake  of  the  In- 
dian treasures.  I  doubt  whether  any  sumptuary  laus  could  pre- 
sent this  dispersion  of  their  wealth.  These  laws,  always  easy  to 
be  eluded,  are  besides  too  invasive  of  the  right  of  property,  the 
first  and  most  sacred  of  all  rights.  But,  what  means  are  there  to 
fix  the  riches  of  an  empire  i  I  know  of  none.  The  ebb  and  flood 
of  money  are  in  morals  the  effects  of  causes  as  conslani,  neces- 
sary, and  powerful,  as  in  physics,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea. 
23.  (p. 
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22.  (p.  122.)  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  trace  the  «veial 
progressions  by  wliich  a  nation  passes  from  poverty  to  riches; 
Ironi  the  possession,  to  the  unequal  partition  of  wealth  ;  from  that 
unequal  partition  to  despolliin,  and  from  despotism  to  ruin.  A 
man,  when  poor,  applies  himself  to  commerce  or  agriculture,  and 
makes  a  fortune.  He  is  imtiated  by  others,  who  in  like  manner 
grow  rich.  Their  number  increases,  and  the  whole  nation  insen. 
ûbly  finds  itself  animated  with  a  spirit  of  labour  and  gain.  Its 
industry  is  thus  roused,  its  commerce  extends,  and  it  every  day 
increases  in  riches  and  power.  But  if  its  riches  and  power  are 
insensibly  collected  into  a  few  hands,  then  a  taste  for  luxury  ai^i) 
•uperUuities  will  possess  the  great  ;  for  j-iches  are  rot  acquired,  if 
we  except  a  few  misers,  but  to  be  expended.  The  love  of  supeiv 
ftuities  will  excite  in  the  great  a  thirst  for  gold,  and  a  desire  of 
}>ower  ;  they  would  command  like  tyrants  over  their  fellow-ciL-< 
iens.  They  will  attempt  all  things  for  this  purpose,  and  it  will 
lie  then  that  arbitrary  power,  introducing  itself  among  the  people 
inthetrain  of  riches,  will  by  degrees  corrupt  tbeir  manners,  and 
degrade  their  character. 

When  a  commercial  nation  attains  the  period  of  its  grandeur, 
the  saoie  desire  of  gain  that  produced  at  first  its  strength,  and  its 
power,  win  thus  become  the  cause  of  its  ruin. 

The  principle  of  life,  that  displays  itself  in  a  majestic  oak,  ele- 
Tates  its  trunk,  extends  its  branches,  and  makes  it  the  monarch  of 
the  forest,  is  also  the  principle  of  its  dissolution. 

But  may  not  the  duration  of  empires  be  prolonged,  by  suspend- 
mg  in  the  people  the  too  rapid  prc^ess  of  this  desire  of  gold  ? 
1  reply,  the  love  of  riches,  may  be  weakened  in  the  citizens,  but 
who  can  be  sure  that  they  will  not  then  tall  into  that  Spanish  indo- 
lence, which  is  the  most  incurable  of  all  political  maladies  ? 

23.  (ibid.)  The   virtues  of    poverty  are,  in   a  nation,  bold- 
ness, intrepidity,  sincerity,  and  constancy  :  in  short,  a  sort  of 
noble  ferocity.     They  are,   among  a  rising  people,  the  effect  of 
Wat  sort  of  equality,  which  reigns  ^t  first  among  all  Ûip  citiiens. 
7  Bu* 
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SutdOtheKTirtunremalna  longtime  in  ancmpiraf  No:  tbej 
ke^n  grow  old  thete  ;  the  mere  increase  of  iuhebitatiU  »  fre- 
tpfCDtlyufficient  to  banish  them. 

£4.  (p.  124.)  There  are  no  talents  or  virtues  th^  the  hope  of 
hoiUHin  ariitng  from  th.e  public  esteem  and  acknou  leOgment,  nill 
not  create  in  a  people;  nothing  that  the  desire  of  ubt^iiiiing  thein 
<  will  not  «xcite  men  to  undertake.  Honours  are  a  coin,  whose 
value  rises  or  falli  acc<tfding  to  the  greater  or  less  equity  with 
which  they  a)<e  distributed.  The  public  interest  requites  tliatthejr 
should  preterve  the  same  value,  and  be  dispensed  with  as  much 
equity  as  «conomy.  Every  wise  people  should  requite  the  scr- 
-vicei  donft  them  by  honours.  If  they  acquit  them  in  money* 
tho^  vvUwoD  exhaust  their  treasury,  and  being  then  unable  to  re- 
«opipBBM  talents  and  virtue,  they  will  be  both  stifled  in  their 
birth. 

'  S9.  (ibid^  When  money  becomes  the  sole  principle  of  ac- 
tivity in  anation,  it  ia an  evil,  for  which  I  knotv  no  reisedy.  Kc- 
«ardi  in  property  would  doubtless  be  more  favourable  to  the.-pr»- 
>lu(!ti<ni  of  virtuous  men  :  but  before  they  could  be  cstablirfied, 
¥rhat  changes  must  be  made  in  the'gOveramenUof  mo^  nations  of 
£uro[>e  ? 

26.  (p.  13).  Tpwh^«biisp  H'thenctreme  power  of  England 
to  be  attributed  î  To  the  motion,  the  play  of  all  the  opposite  pas» 
'ttoM.  -The  pifty  Irt  dpposttion,  excited  by  amtntion,  r«igeuice, 
UK  atWe'flf  Thair  country,  there  protect  the  people  from  tyranny, 
-t'lit  court  pWty,  animated  by  the  desire  of  places  or  bribes,  (here 
"^UstaiK  The  ntinbter,  against  the  sometimes  unjust  attacks  of  of^Kwt' 
tion. 

The  reslteM  avidity  of  a  commennal  people,  keeps  the  industry 
'  of  the  ariisan  continually  awake,  and  by  that  industry  tbeiiches  of 
shnort  all  the  universe  are  transported  into  England.  Bat  in  a 
nation  so  rich  and  powerful,  how  can  (hey  flatter  thcfauelnt  tkat 
'the  several  parts  will  always  remain  iti  th»t-e^uillli'rianl  o<  fbrce, 
*  Mitch  BOW  secures  lis  repose  and  gih«liHlM  That  c^uMbrium  is 
■'.-■■  perhap» 
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perhaps  very  difficult  to  main  tain.  The  epitaph  of  a  duke  of 
Devonshire,  may  l>e  hitherto  ajfplied  to  the  English  :  jifaitlffiii 
subject  logoed  kings,  aformidable  enemy  to  tyrant».  Will  that 
application  always  be  made }  Happy  the  nation  of  whom  M. 
Gourville  could  say,  Their  king,  when  he  ii  tlie  ma»  of  kit  peo- 
ple, is  the  greatest  king  in  the  vnrld  ;  but  viken  he  would  be  mort 
he  ti  nothing.  This  saying,  repeated  by  Sir  William  Temple,  to 
Charles  li.  at  tii^t  hurt  that  monarch's  pride  ;  but  recollecting 
himself,  he  took  Temple  by  tlie  hand,  and  sud,  GourviUei» 
righliimd  J  will  be  the  man qf  mi/ people. 

27.  (p.  125.)  I(  is  a  Jewish  spirit  in  the  mother-country,  that 
frequently  carries  the  fire  of  revolt  into  its  colonies.  When  the 
colonists  are  treated  like  negroes,  they  become  irritated,  and  if 
they  be  numerous  they  resist,  and  at  last  separate  tbemselvet,  as 
the  ripe  fruit  separates  from  the  branch. 

To  secure  the  love  and  submission  of  the  colonies,  a  nation 
should  be  just.  It  should  frequently  remember,  that  it  sent  to 
those  distant  lands  such  superfluous  people  only,  as  were  a  burden 
to  itself,  aikd  that  consequently  it  has  no  right  to  require  any  thing 
fromtliem,  but  succours  intime  of  war,  and  the  otiservance  <rf  B 
federative  treaty,  to  which  the  colonies  will  always  submit,  when 
the  mother-country  does  not  attempt  to  appropriate  to  herself  all 
the  profits  of  their  labouis. 

28.  (p.  120.)  In  every  country  where  money  is  current,  its 
unequal  distribution  must  at  length  produce  a  general  poverty; 
and  that  kind  of  poverty  is  the  mother  of  depopulatiiHi.  Indi- 
gence ha»  little  concern  for  her  children,  affords  them  little 
nourislmient,  and  Inings  np  but  few.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  adduce 
the  savages  of  North  America,  and  the  slaves  of  the  colonies. 
The  excessive  labour  requirsd  of -the  breeding  negroes,  and  the 
litllccaretakenof  tbem,  togetherwith  the  tyranny  of  thdr  masteis, 
all  concur  to  their  sterility. 

If  in  America,  the  production  of  negroes  b«  nearly  equal  to 
their  censumptioD  among  those  of  the  Jesuits  only,  it  is  because 

they, 
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tbey,  being  belter  instructed,  take  more  care  of  their  slaves,  and 
treat  them  with  less  barbarity. 

When  a  prince  maltreaU  his  subjects,  and  loads  them  with 
taxes,  he  depopulate»  his  country,  and  destroys  the  activity  of  hi» 
people  ;  for  extreme  misery  necessarily  produces  dbcouragement. 
and  discouragement  idleness, 

29.  (p.  128.^  A  too  unequal  partition  of  the  national  wealth 
precedes,  and  always  prodoMs  a  taste  for  luxury.  When  an  ia- 
dividual  has  more  money  than  is  necessary  for  his  wants,  hegives 

-  tdmself  up  to  the  desire  of  superfluities.  The  enemy  of  luxury, 
therefore,  ought  to  seek  in  the  cause  itself  of  the  too  unequal  par- 
tition of  riches  and  in  the  destruction  of  despotism,  a  remedy 
for  those  evils  of  which  lie  accuses  luxury,  but  which  luxury  in 
reality  helps  to  suppress.  Every  kind  of  super^ity  has  its  pro- 
ductive cause. 

A  luxurj'  in  horses,  in  preference  to  jewels,  especially  sanoafi 
the  English,  is  in  part  the  elfect  of  the  long  residence  in  the  coun* 
try.  If  they  all  reside  there,  it  is  because  they  are,  in  a  manner 
obliged  to  it  by  the  constitution  of  their  government.  (I  suppose 
the  author  means,  that  they  are  obliged  to  visit  their  constituents, 
wlùdi  however  is  not  often  the  case.    T.) 

It  i*  the  form  of  government  that  directs,  in  an  invisible  man- 
ner, eved  the  tastes  of  individuals.  It  is  always  to  their  laws  that 
the  people  owe  their  manners  and  their  customs. 

30.  (ibid.)  We  cannot  be  too  scrupulous  in  examining  eVery 
important  question  in  morality  and  politics.  It  is,  if  1  may  so  say, 
at  the  bottom  of  this  investigation,  that  science  and  tnilh  are 
found.    The  gold  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  cnicible. 
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re  Mt  the  affect  ot  nliflon- 


SECTION  VU; 


tBE  VIRTUES  AlfD  HAPPINBSt  Or  A  PEOFLB  AKE  MOT  TBK  EF- 
FECTS OF  THE  S*WCTITY  OF  THE»  RELIGION,  EUT  OF  THE 
-    SAGACITY  OF  THEIR  LAWS. 


CHAP.  I. 


îftEN,  of  more  piety  than  knowledgej  have  imftgiiied 
that  ibe  virtxies  of  a  Dation,  its  humanity  and  the  re- 
finement of  its  manners,  depend  on  the  purit;  of  its 
Worship.  The  hypocrites,  interested  in  propagating 
"alia  opinion,  ii a ve  published  without  believing  it;  and 
the  common  part  of  mankind  have  believed  itwitboat 
examiaatiun. 

'  This  error  once  asserted,  has  been  almost  every 
where  received  as  a  certain  truth.  Experience  and 
history  teach  us,  however,  that  the  prosperity  of  a 
people  does  not  depend  on  the  purity  of  their  worship^ 
but  OD  the  excellence  of  tbeii  legislatioo.  ^ 

Of 
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Of  what  importance,  ia  fact,  is  their  belief  i  That 
of  the  Jews  was  pure,  aod  the  Jews  were  the  dr^gs  of 
nations  :  they  have  never  been  compared  either  to  the 
Egyptians,  or  the  ancient  Persians. 

It  was  under  Constantine  that  Christianity  became 
the  ruling  religion.  It  did  not  however  restore  the 
Romans  to  their  primitive  virtues.  There  was  not 
then  seen  a  Decins,  who  devoted  himself  for  the  good 
of  his  country  ;  or  a  Fabricius,  who  preferred  seven 
acres  of  land  to  all  the  riches  of  the  em  pire. 

At  what  period  did  Constantinople  become  the  sink 
of  all  the  vices?  At  the  very  time  the  Christian  relï-' 
gioa  was  established.  lis  worship  did  not  change 
the  manners  of  the  sovereigns  ;  their  piety  did  not 
make  them  better.  The  Most  Christian  kings  have 
Dot  been  ihe  greatest  of  monarcbs.  Few  of  them 
have  displayed  on  the  throne  the  virtues  of  Titus, 
Trajan,  or  Antoninus.  What  pious  prince  can  be  com'^ 
pared  to  ^hem  ? 

What  I  have  said  of  monarcbs,  I  say  of  nations. 
The  pious  Portuguese,  so  ignorant  and  credulous,  are 
not  more  virtuous  or  more  humane  than  the  lesn  cre- 
dulous  and  more  tolerant  English. 

Religious  intolerance  is  the  daughter  of  sacerdotal 
ambition  and  stupid  credulity.  It  never  makes  men 
better.  To  have  recourse  to  superstition,  credulity, 
and  fanaticism,  to  inspire  men  with  beneBcence,  is  to 
throw  oil  into  a  fire  in  order  to  extinguish  it. 

To  diminish  the  ferocily  of  mankind,  and  make 
TOL.  II.  L  them 
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Rdlgioa  not  prodaetfve  of  nuionil  vlrtnei. 

them  more  social,  they  must  be  first  rendered  indiffe- 
rent to  the  various  forms  of  worship.  Had  the  Spani- 
ards been  less  superstitious,  they  would  have  been  teas 
barbarous  to  the  Americans. 

I^et  us  refer  to  k'lag  James.  That  prince  was  a  bi- 
got, and  a  connoisseur  in  these  matters.  He  did  not 
believe  in  thehumanity  of  priests.  "  ft  is  very  difficult, 
"  says  hé,  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  good  theologiao 
"  and  a  good  subject." 

There  are,  in  every  country,  a  great  many  sound  be- 
lievers, and  but  few  virtuous  men.  Why  i  Because 
religion  is  not  virtue.  All  belief,  and  all  speculative 
opinions,  have  not  commonly  any  influence  on  the 
conduct(l)  and  probity  of  man*. 

The  dogma  of  fatality,  is  almost  the  general  opinion 
of  the  East:  it  was  ^that  of  the  Stoics.  What  they 
call  liberty,  or  a  power  to  deliberate,  is,  they  say,  no- 
thing more  in  man,  than  a  successive  sensation  of 
fear,  or  hope,  when  he  is  to  nndertake  somethii^  on 
which  hjs  happiness  or  misery  depends.  Deliberation: 
is  therefore  always  in  ui  a  necessary  effect  of  our  ha- 
tred for  pain,  and  love  of  pleasure  («>.  On  this  sub- 
ject, consult  the  theologians.  Such  a  dogtna,  they 
will  say,  is  destructive  of  all  virtue.    The  Stoics,  how- 


•  A  celebrated  author,  in  shewing  the  inutility  of  Popish  preach-, 
ing,  has  fully  proved  the  inutility  of  that  leli^on. 
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ever,  were  not  less  virtuous  thao  ibe  philosophers  of 
other  sects:  oor  are  the  Mahometan  princes  less 
faithful  to  their  treaties  than  the  Catholic  ;  nor  the 
fatalist  Persian  less  honest  in  hia  commerce  than  the 
French  or  Portuguese  Christian.  Puriiy  of  manoers 
is,  therefore,  independentof  purity  of  doctrines. 

The  Pagan  religion,  with  regard  to  its  morality,  was 
founded,  like  every  other,  on  what  is  called  the  law  of 
nature.  With  regard  to  its  theological,  or  mytholo- 
gical part,  it  was  not  very  edilying-  We  cannot  read 
the  history  of  Jupiter  and  his  loves,  and  especially 
the  treatment  of  his  father  Saturn,  without  allowing, 
that  the  Gods  did  not  preach  virtue  by  example.  Yet 
Greece,  and  ancient  Rome,  abounded  in  heroes  and 
virtuous  citizens;  while  modern  Greece,  and  new 
Rome,  produce,  like  Brazil  and  Mexico,  none  hot 
vile,  slothful  wretches,  without  talents,  virtue,  or  in- 
dustry. 

Now,  if  since  the  esiablishment  of  Christianity  in 
the  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  sovereigns  have  not 
been  either  more  valiant  or  intelligent  ;  if  the  people 
have  not  had  more  knowledge  or  humanity  :  if  the 
number  of  patriots  has  not  been  in  any  degree  aug- 
mented ;  of  what  use  then  are  religions  i  Under  what 
pretence  does  the  magistrate  torment  the  unbeliever 
(3),  and  cut  the  throat  of  the  heretic  (4)  ?  Why  place 
so  much  importance  in  the  belief  of  certain  revelations, 
that  are  always  contested,  and  frequently  very  contes- 
L  i  Ubie  ; 
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table  ;  and  pay  so  little  regard  to  the  morality  '■[  no- 
man  actions  i 

What  doea  the  history  of  religions  teach  us?  That 
they  have  every  where  lighted  up  the  torch  of  inmle- 
rance,  strewed  the  plains  with  carcases,  embrue'l  ihe 
fields  with  blood,  burned  cities,  and  laid  waste  empires  ; 
but  that  they  have  never  made  men  better.  Their 
goodness  is  the  work  of  the  laws  (5). 

It  is  the  banks  that  contain  the  torrent:  it  is  the 
pier  of  punishment  and  contempt,  that  restrains  vice  ; 
and  it  is  for  the  magistrate  to  erect  that  pier. 

]f  morality,  politics,  and  legislation,  £re  but  one  and 
the  same  sciense,  who  ought  to  be  the  true  doctors  of 
morality  ?  The  priests  i  No  ;  the  magistrates.  Reli- 
gion regulates  our  belief,  and  (he  laws  our  manners  and 
our  virtues. 

What  is  it  distinguishes  the  Christian  from  the  Jew, 
the  Gueber  and  the  Mussulman  i  Is  it  an  equity,  a 
courage,  a  humanity,  a  beneficence,  particular  to  one 
and  not  known  lo  the  others  Î  No  ;  they  are  known 
by  every  profession  of  faith  :  let  not,  therefore,  bonesty 
be  ever  confounded  with  orthodoxy  (6). 

In  every  country,  the  orthodox  is-he  that  believe» 
certain  dogmas  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  earth,  the 
virtuous  man,  is  he  that  does  such  actions  as  are  hu< 
inane,  and  conformable  with  the  general  interest. 
Kow,  if  it  be  the  laws  (7)  ihat  determine  our  actions, 
it  is  they  that  make  us  good  citizens  (8). 

It  is  not,  therefore,  by  the  sanctity  of  their  worship, 
that 
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that  we  ought  to  judge  of  a  peoples  virtue,  and  purity 
of  manners.  If  we  carry  this  inquiry  further,  we 
shall  see,  that  a  religious  spirit  is  entirely  destructive 
of  the  spirit  oflegisktion. 


CHAP.  II. 


■    A     EELieiOUS     SPrsiT     IS     DESTRUCTIVE    OF 
THE    SPIRIT    OF    tEGISLATlCN. 

Obedience  to  the  laws  is  the  foundation  of  all  le- 
gislation. Obedience  to  the  priest  is  the  foundnlioa 
of  almost  all  religion. 

If  the  interest  of  the  priest  could  coalesce  wilh  that 
of  the  nation,  religions  might  become  the  supporters 
of  every  wise  and  humane  law.  This  sappositioa  is 
inadmissible.  The  interest  of  the  ecclesiastical  body 
has  been  every  where  distinct  from  that  of  the  public, 
and  confined  within  itself.  The  sacerdotal  govern- 
ment, from  that  of  the  Jews  to  that  of  the  Pope,  has 
constantly  debased  the  nation  in  which  it  has  been 
established.  The  clergy  would  be  every  where  inde- 
pendent of  the  magistracy,  and  in  consequence  there 
has  been  in  almost  all  nations  two  authorities,  both 
supreme  and  destructive  of  each  otbef' 

1.3  An 
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V\n  idle  body  is  ambitious;  it  would  be  rich  and 
powerful,  ami  cannot  become  so  but  by  depriving  the 
magistrates  of  their  authority*,  and  the  people  of 
their  property. 

The  priests,  to  appropriate  these,  found  their  reli- 
gion on  revelaiion,  and  declare  themselves  the  inter- 
preter of  that  revelation.  When  any  one  is  the 
interpreter  of  a  law, he  changes  it  at  his  pleasure,  and 
at  length  becomes  the  author  of  it.  From  th«  time  the 
priests  charged  themselves  with  announcing  the  de^ 
crées  of  heaven,  they  were  no  longer  men,  but  divini- 
ties. Itisin  them,  and  not  ill  God,  that  men  believe. 
They  can  in  his  name  command  the  violation  of  every 
law  contrary  to  their  interest,  and  the  destruction  of 
every  authority  that  rebels  against  their  decisions. 

A  religious  spirit  has,  for  this  reason,  been  constant- 
ly incompatible  «ilii  a  legislative f  spirit,  and  the 
priest  always  the  enemy  of  the  magistrate.    The  ôrst 

•  At  the  time  of  the  projected  destruction  of  the  parlianoents  of 
France,  what  intlecent  joy  diJ  not  the  priests  of  Paris  discover  I 
Let  lite  magistrates  of  every  nation  see,  in  that  joy,  the  hatred 
which  tlie  spiritual  power  beare  against  the  temporal.  If  the  pnest- 
hood  sometimes  appears  to  respect  a  king,  it  is  when  he  is  brought 
inio  subjection  by  it,  and  when  through  him  they  command  the 
laws. 

t  Does  the  interest  of  the  priest  change;  his  religious  princi- 
ples change  also.  How  often  have  the  interpreters  of  revelation 
inaamorphosed  virtue  into  vice,  and  vice  into  virtue  !  They  bave 
beatified  the  assassin  of  a  king.  With  what  confidence,  therefore, 
instituted 
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instituted  the  canonical  laws,  and  the  other  the  poli- 
tical laws.  The  spirit  of  domination  and  falsehood 
presided  at  the  construction  of  the  tint,  and  thejr 
bave  been  fatal  to  the  universe.  The  spirit  of  justice 
and  trnth  presided,  more  or  lesa,  at  the  construction  of 
the  other  ;  and  they  have  been,  in  consequence,  more 
orlessadvantageous  to  nations. 

If  justice  and  truth  be  sisters,  there  can  be  no  laws 
really  useful,  but  such  as  are  founded  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  of  the  true  interest  of  man- 
kind. Every  law,  whose  basis  is  falsehood  (9),  or  some 
false  revelation,  is  always  detrimental.  It  is  not  on 
such  a  foundation  that  an  intelligent  man  will  erect 
the  principles  of  equity.  If  the  Turk  permit  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  injustice  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Koran,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  taken  from  the 
Vedam,  it  is  because,  having  no  prejudice  for  the  lat- 
ter book,  he  is  fearful  of  fixing  justice  on  a  ruinous 
foundation.  He  would  not  confirm  their  principles 
by  false  revelations  (10).  The  evils  that  arise  from 
false  religions,  are  real  ;  the  good  imaginary. 

Of  what  use,  in  fact,  can  ihey  be  i  Their  precepts 
are  either  contrary,  or  conformable,  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture, that  is,  to  what  mature  reason  dictates  to  soci- 
lies  for  theirgreatest  happiness. 

can  the  variable  morality  ofthe  theologians  inspire  niankind?  True 
morality,  draw*  its  principles  from  reason,  and  from  a  love  of  tke 
public  good;  and  such  principles  ore  always  the  same. 
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In  the  first  esse,  the  precepts  of  such  religion  must 
be  rejected,  as  contrary  to  the  poblic  weirare. 

In  the  second,  they  muatheadmitted.  But  then,  of 
what  use  is  a  religion  which  teaches  nothing  that  sonnd 
sense  does  not  teach  nithout  it  ? 

T^e  precepts  of  reason,  it  will  be  said,  vhen  conse- 
crated by  revelation,  will  at  least  appear  more  respec- 
table. Yes,  in  the  first  momenta  of  fervor  ;  for  then 
maxims  believed  to  be  true,  because  they  are  suppo- 
sed to  be  revealed,  act  more  forcibly  on  the  imagina- 
tion.    But  that  enthusiastic  spirit  is  soon  dissipated. 

Of  all  precepts,  those  whose  truths  are  demonstrable, 
have  alone  adurable  command  over  the  mind  of  man. 
A  revelation  merely  from  its  being  uncertain  and  con- 
teniable,  so  far  from  fortifying  the  demonstration  of  a 
moralprinciple,  must,  in  time,obscureitsevidence(lf). 

Truth  and  falsehood  are  two  heterogenous  beings. 
They  never  go  together.  Besides  all  men  are  not  ac- 
tuated by  religion  :  all  have  not  faith,  but  all  are  ani^ 
mated  by  a  desire  of  happiness,  and  grasp  at  it  wbere- 
ever  the  law  presents  it  to  them. 

Principles  that  are  respected  because  they  are  re- 
vealed (IS),  are  always  the  least  fixed.  Daily  inter- 
preted by  the  priest,  they  are  as  variable  as  his  inte.. 
rests,  and  almost  always  in  contradiction  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  public.  Every  nation  for  example,  de- 
sires that  its  prince  should  be  intelligent.  The  priest, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  him  stupid.  What  art 
does  he  not  employ  for  that  purpose  i 
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There  is  no  anecdute  that  better  exposes  the  «pirit 
of  the  clergy,  thau  the  following  fact,  so  frequently 
repettted  by  the  protestants. 

It  was  under  consideraiioD,  in  a  great  kingdom, 
what  books  a  young  prince  should  be  permitted  to 
read.  The  council  was  assembled  on  this  occasion. 
The  confessor  of  the  young  prince  presided.  The 
Decades  of  Livy,  with  i^  Comments  of  Machiavel^ 
the  Spirit  of  Litws,  Montaigne,  Voltaire,  See.  were 
first  projiosed.  These  works  being  successively  re- 
jected, the  Jesuit  confessor  at  last  rose,  and  said, 
"  I  saw,  the  other  day,  on  the  table  of  the  prince,  the 
"  catechism,  and  the  French  Cook  :  there  are  do 
"  books  that  can  do  him  less  harm." 

The  power  of  the  priest,  like  that  of  the  courtier, 
always  depends  on  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the 
monarch.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  he  will  not  do 
to  make  him  a  foo),  inaccessible  to  his  subjects,  and 
disgusted  with  the  cares  of  administration. 

In  the  time  ofthe  czar  Peter,  Sevach  Hussein, BophjT 
of  Persia,  persuaded  by  the  vizirs,  by  the  priests,  and 
by  bis  own  idleness,  that  his  dignity  would  not  permit 
bim  to  employ  himself  aboat  public  affairs,  left  them 
to  bis  favourites,  and  was  soon  afterwards  dethroned. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  III. 


WHAT  aORT  OP  REI.IGIOH  WOULD     SB    V6EFUL. 

^HB  priDciple  mosi  fruitful  ia  public  calamities,  is 
igDorance  (13).  tt  is  od  the  perfeclioa  of  the  lawi 
(14),  thai  the  virtues  of  the  citizens  depend  ;  and  on 
the  progress  of  human  reason  that  depends  the  perfec* 
^on  of  the  laws.  To  be  honest  (15),  a  man  must  be 
intelligent.  Why  then  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  still 
prohibited  b;  despotism,  and  the  priesthood  i  Everjr 
religion  that  honours  povertyof  understanding  iniuan, 
IB  a  dangerous  religion.  The  pious  stupidity  of  the 
papists  does  not  render  them  better.  What  army  oc- 
casions the  least  devastation'  in  a  country  i  Is  it  a  reli- 
gious army,  an  army  of  crusaders  i  No  ;  the  best  disci- 
pline d  army. 

Now  if  discipline,  a  fear  of  the  general,  can  suppress 
jicentiousness  in  the  troops,  and  restrain  within  their 
duty,  young  ferocious  soldiers,  who  are  daily  accus- 
tomed to  brave  death  in  combat,  what  cannot  the  fear 
of  the  laws  operate  upon  the  timid  inhabitantsof  cities  ? 

It  is  not  the  anathemas  of  religion)  but  the  sword 
of  justice,  that  in  cities  disarms  the  assasiiin  :  it  is  the 
executioner  that  restrains  the  arm  of  the  murderer. 

The 
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Tbe  fear  of  punishment,  therefore,  can  do  all  ia  the 
cemp  (16),  and  in  tbe  city  also.  In  one  it  readers  the 
army  obedient  and  brave,  and  in  the  other  the 
citizens  just  and  virtuous.  It  is  not  so  with  religi- 
ons. Popery  commands  temperance  ;  yjt,  in  what 
years  do  we  see  the  fewest  drunkards  i  Is  it  in  those 
when  the  moat  sermons  are  preached  i  No  ;  but 
those  in  which  ihe  least  wine  is  made.  The  Roman 
catholic  religion  bos  forbidden,  at  a!)  times,  thefl,  ra- 
pine, violation  of  cbastity,  murder,  8tc.  and  in  the  most 
religious  ages,  that  is,  the  gth,  lOth,  and  llth  centu- 
ries Europe  was  peopled  with  robbers.  What  was  the 
cause  of  so  much  violence  and  injustice  i  The  too 
weak  barrier  of  the  laws  that  were  then  opposed  to 
crimes.  A  fine,  greater  or  less,  was  the  only  chastise- 
ment for  the  greatest  villainies.  A  certain  sum  was 
paid  for  tbe  murder  of  a  knight,  a  baron,  a  count,  a 
legate,  in  short,  even  to  the  assassination  of  a  prince, 
all  bad  a  fixed  rate*. 

Duelling  was  for  a  longtime  fashionable  in  Europe, 
and  especially  in  France.  Religion  forbade  .it,  yet 
duels  were  fought  every  dayf.  Luxury  has  since 
softened  the  manners  of  the  French.     Dnelling  is  pu- 


*  See  vol.  1,  of  Home's  History  of  Englaod. 
■f-  Every  crime  not  {lunuhed  by  the  law,  is  daily  conunitted. 
|Vhat  ttroD^r  proof  can  there  be  of  the  inutUity  of  Tctigioat  ? 
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mshed  with  death.  The  delinquenis,  are,  at  least,  al- 
most all  obliged  to  fly  their  coimtry.  There  i»  no 
longer  any  duelling. 

WberKe  arises  the  present  security  of  Paris  Î  From 
the  devoiioD  of  its  inhabituots  i  No:  but  from  the 
yegularity  and  vigilance  of  the  police  (17).  The  Part- 
•iaBS  of  the  last  age  were  more  devoat,  and  greater 
threres.  Virtue,  therefore,  is  the  work  of  the  laws*, 
and  not  of  religion.  As  a  proof  of  which,  X  cite  the 
£ttle  iofluence  of  our  faith  on  our  practice. 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF    THE    RELIGION   OF   THE    PAMSTS. 

AfoBB  consistency  in  the  minds  of  men  would  ren- 
der the  popish  religion  more  detrimental  to  a  state. 
If,  in  this  religion,  celibacy  be  esteemed  the  state  most 
perfect  and  most  pleasing  to  heavenf,  there  could  be 


*  When  a  public  ffite  is  given,  and  bttdly  mgulated,  there  are 
many  robberies;  when  it  is  well  regulated,  there  are  none.  In 
Aese  two  cages,  a  good  or  bad  police,  renden  the  nine  men  ho- 
nest or  n^ei. 

t  It  is  to  the  imperfectkio  and  incfiwisteacjr  of  rata,  that  Uie 
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no  believer,  if  be  were  consistent,  who  would  oot'live 
unmarried. 

In  this  religion,  if  there  be  many  oalled  «ad  few 
chosen,  every  tender  mother  ought  to  murder  her  chil- 
dren as  soon  «s  they  are  bapticed,  that  they  may  the 
sooner  and  the  more  certainly  enjoy  eternal  happines». 

In  this  religion,  which  do  the  preachers  say,  is  the 
death  to  be  feared  i  An  unforeseen  death.  Which  is 
to  he  desired  ?  That  for  which  men  are  prepared. 
Where  is  that  death  to  be  found  i  On  the  scaffold. 
But  that  supposes  a  crime  :  a  cfime  must  therefor-e  be 
committed*. 

In  this  religion,  what  use  should  bemadeofnaoneyf 
It  should  be  given  to  the  monks,  that  ihey  may  re- 
lease souls,  by  their  prayers  «id  their  masses,  from 
purgatory. 

world  owe»  its  duration.  A  sort  of  secret  incredulity  frequently 
opposes  the  pernicious  effects  of  religious  principles.  It  is  -witli 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  as  with  commercial  regulation'!,  if  they  be 
bad,  it  is  to  the  indocilité  of  the  raerchanlj  that  the  ttate  owes  ilt 
riches  ;  their  obedience  would  ruin  it. 

*  A  &ct  of  this  sort  happened  a  few  yean  since  in  Prussia.  A 
soldier,  as  be  came  fi-om  hearing  a  sermon  on  unloreseen  deallv 
killed  a  child.  Wretcht  they  cried,  how  earnest  thou  to  commit 
this  crime  i  From  a  desire  of  going  to  heaven,  he  replied.  Foe 
this  murder  1  shall  be  sent  to  prison,  from  the  prison  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  from  the  scaffold  to  heaven.  The  king  being  informed 
of  this  (act,  forbade  the  ministers  to  preach  any  more  sennoos  of 
that  sort,  «r  even  to  attoid  criminals  at  th^  «iccutioa. 
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Wbeo  a  wrelch  îb  cfauned  to  a  pile  of  faggots,  (hat 
is  going  to  be  lighted,  who  would  not  give  hi«  pnne 
tc'relieve  the  unhappy  man  ?  Who  would  not  feel 
himself  compelled  to  this  act  by  an  involuntary  com- 
miseration i  Do  we  owe  less  to  the  souls  that  are  de- 
stined to  remain  in  âames  for  ta&ay  ages  i 

A  true  Roman  Catholic  ought  therefore  to  reproach 
himself  with  every  expence  in  luxury  and  superfluities. 
He  ought  toliveoD  bread,  water,  and  pulse.  But  the 
bishop  himself  feasts  on  rich  food,  drinks  excellent 
wine,  and  rides  ia  his  coach*.  Most  of  the  Papists 
wear  laced  cloatbs,  and  spend  more  in  hounds,  horses, 
nnd  equipages,  than  in  masses.  This  is  the  conse- 
quence of  their  inconsistency  with  their  belief.  On 
the  supposition  of  a  purgatory,  he  that  gives  alms  to 
the  poor,  makes  a  bad  use  of  his  money  ;  for  it  is  not 
to  the  living,  but  the  dead,  he  should  give  it,  as  it  is 
to  them  most  necessary. 

Formerly,  more  sensible  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
dead,*more  legacies  were  left  to  the  ecclesiastics.  Men 
did  not   die  without  giving  them  a  part  of  their  pro- 


*  The  present  indifierence  of  the  bishops  about  pui^tory, 
makes  it  sunpected  that  they  are  notttieinselves  well  conTÙicod  of 
the  existence  of  a  place  they  have  never  seen.  Men  are  more- 
over astonished  that  a  soul  should  remain  there  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  the  number  of  six-penay  pieces  that  are  ^ven 
to  say  masse»,  and  that  money  should  be  more  useful  in  the  other 
worid  than  in  this. 
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inBonicf  on  tbc  ni 


perty.  Tbej  did  not  indeed  make  this  sacrifice,  till 
they  were  bereft  of  all  health  to  enjoy  pleaeare,  or 
intellects  to  defend  themselves  against  monastic  insinu- 
ations. The  monks  were  moreover  dreaded,  and  per- 
haps they  gave  more  from  a  fear  of  the  monk  than  a 
love  of  souls.  Without  this  fear,  the  belief  of  purga- 
tory would  never  have  so  much  enriched  the  church. 
The  conduct  of  men  and  of  nations  is  therefore  rarely 
consistent  with  their  belief,  or  even  their  speculative 
principles.  These  principles  are  almost  always  fruit- 
less. 

If  i  should  establish  the  most  absurd  opinion,  and 
from  which  the  most  detestable  consequences  might 
be  drawn,  if  I  make  no  alteration  in  the  laws,  I  should 
make  no  change  in  the  manners  of  a  people.  It  is 
not  a  false  maxim  in  morality  that  will  render  me 
wicked*,  but  the  interest  I  have  to  be  so. 

I  shall  become  wicked,  if  the  laws  detach  my  inte- 
rest from  that  of  the  public*;  if[  cannot  find  my  hap- 
piness  but  in    the  misery  of  anotherf;  and  if  by  the 


*  In  morality,  says  Macbiavcl,  whatever  absurd  opmion  we 
advance,  ne  do  not  thereby  injure  society,  provided  we  do  not 
nuuntain  that  opinion  by  force.  In  every  sort  of  science,  it  a  by 
exhausting  the  errors,  that  we  come  at  last  to  the  spring  of  truth. 
In  morality,  the  thing  really  useful,  ii  the  inquiry  after  truth,  and 
the  non-inquiry  that  is  really  detrimental.  He  that  exh^  igno- 
rance it  a  knave  that  would  make  dupes. 

f  Man  is  the  enemy,  the  murderer  of  almost  all  animals.  Why? 
Because  his  tubsiitence  depends  on  their  destruction. 
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form  of  goverameat  crimes  are  rewarded,  virtue  neg- 
lecled,  and  vice  elevated  to  the  post  of  highest  emi- 
nence. 

laierest  is  the  productive  cause  of  virtue  and  vice. 
It  is  not  the  erroneous  opinion  of  a  writer,  that  can 
increase  the  number  of  robbers  in  an  empire.  The 
doctrine  of  ihe  Jesuits  favoured  robbery;  that  doc- 
trine was  condemned  by  the  magistrates  ;  decency 
required  it:  but  they  did  not  find  that  their  doctrine 
bad  increased  the  number  of  robbers.  Why?  Because 
it  had  not  changed  the  laws  ;  because  the  police  re- 
mained equally  vigilant;  because  they  inflicted  the 
same  punishment  on  the  guilty,  and  except  in  the 
case  of  a  famine,  a  revolution,  or  a  similar  event,  the 
same  laws  must  in  all  times  produce  nearly  the  saiae 
number  of  robbers. 

iSuppose  we  would  increase  the  number  of  thieves, 
vhat  must  be  done  ? 

Augment  the  taxes,  and  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Oblige  every  tradesman  to  travel  with  a  purse  of 
gold. 

Place  fewer  patroles  on  the  highways. 

And  lastly,  abolish  the  punishment  for  robbery. 

We  should  then  soon  see  impunity  multiply  trans- 
gressions. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  on  the  truth  of  a  revelation,  or 

theparityofaworship,  but  solely  on  the  sagacity  or 

absurdity  of  the  laws,  that  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the 

9  citizens 
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citiiiens  depend'.  The  religion  truly  useful,  is  that 
nhich  obligea  men  to  instruct  themselves.  Which 
are  the  most  perfect  governmeots  i  Those  whose  sub- 
jects are  the  most  iutelUgent.  The  government  bf 
the  Jesuiuistheniost  proper  of  alt  others  to  demon- 
strate this  truth.  It  is,  of  its  bind,  a  master-piece  of 
the  human  miud.  Let  us  examine  their  constitutions  i 
we  shall  thereby  more  clearly  sfee  the  power  that  le- 
gislation has  on  mankind. 

•  Plato  doubtlen  perceived  this  truth,  when  he  said,  "  The 
"  time  «hen  cities  and  citizens  shall  b«  ddivered  from  their  eiH% 
"will  be  that,  when  philosophy  and  power  bebg  united  in  the 
"  same  man,  shall  render  virtue  victorious  over  vice,"  M.  Rous- 
*eaa  ianotofthisopinion.  Let  him  however  vaunt  as  much  as  he 
will,  the  sincerity  and  truth  of  a  barbarous  people,  I  shall  not 
believe  it  on  his  word. 

The  foct  is,  says  Hume,  vol.  i.  of  his  History  of  Englandj 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  like  all  other  ignorant  and  thievish  peo- 
ple, proclaimed  their  folsity  and  pcijury  with  an  impudence  un- 
known  tocivilized  nations. 

It  is  reason,  improveil  by  experience,  that  alone  can  demon- 
tUate  to  nati<His  the  interests  they  have  to  be  just,  humane,  and 
foithful  to  their  pmmises.  Superstition  does  not  in  this  case  pro- 
duce the  effects  of  reason.  Our  devout  ancestors  swore  to  their 
treaties  by  thecross  and  relics,  and  were  perjured.  Modem  na- 
tions do  not  guarantee  their  treaties  by  such  oaths  :  they  despi:r 
«lid  utdess  securities. 
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CHAP.  V. 


OF  THE   OOTERNHBNT   OF    THE   JESUITS. 

I  SHALL  here  coii«ider  the  constitQtioa  of  the  Je- 
Btiits  only,  as  relative  to  theic  ambitious  views.  The 
Jesuits  sought  credit,  poyer,  importance,  aod  obtain- 
ed them  ia  the  catholic  couru. 

What  means  did  they  employ  for  this  purpose  i 
Terror  and  seduction. 

What  rendered  them  formidable  to  princes  i  The 
union  of  their  will  witb  that  of  their  general.  Tbe 
force  of  such  an  union  is  not  yet  perhaps  sufficiently 
known. 

Antiquity  affords  no  modelof  the  government  of  tbe 
Jesuits.  Suppose  we  bad  asked  of  the  ancients  the 
■olution  of  tbe  following  political  problem  : 

"  How  one  man,  from  the  center  of  a  mooastry, 
"  can  rule  an  infinity  oF  others,  dispersed  over  diffe- 
"  rent  climates,  aod  subject  to  different  laws  and  sove- 
"  reigns  i  How  this  man,  often  at  immense  distances, 
"  can  preserve  en  authority  over  his  snbjecta,  snffici- 
"  ent  to  make  them  at  his  pleasure,  move,  act,  think, 
"  and  constantly  regulate  their  conduct  by  the  ambiti- 
"  ons  views  of  their  order  i" 

Before 
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Before  the  inalitntion  of  monastic  orders,  this  would 
bnve  appeared  the  problem  of  a  madman,  ft  would 
have  beeo  ranked  with  the  Platonic  chimeras.  This 
chimera,  however,  has  been  realized.  With  regard 
to  the  means  which  the  general  makes  use  of  to  se- 
cure the  obedience  of  the  religious,  thejr  are  «ufiici- 
ently  known  :  I  shall  not  sUy  to  explain  them. 

But  how,  with  so  few  subjects,  does  he  often  strike 
sovereigns  with  so  much  fear  i  That  is  a  masterpiece 
of  politics. 

To  produce  this  prodigy,  the  constitution  of  the  Je- 
suits muit  include  all  that  is  most  advantageous  to  mo- 
narchicaland  republican  govenunents. 

On  the  one  part,  promptitude  and  secrecy  in  the 
execution  ; 

On  the  other,  a  lively,  and  habitual  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  grandeur  of  the  order. 

The  Jesuits  fur  this  purpose  must  have  a  despot  at 
their  head,  but  one  that  is  sagncioua,  and  consequently 
elective  (18). 

The  election  of  this  chief  supposes. 

The  choice  of  a  certain  number  of  subjects  ; 

Time  and  opportunity  for  studying  the  minds,  the 
manners,  the  characters,  and  inclinations  of  those  sub- 
jects. 

To  this  end,  It  is  necessary  that  their  pupils  being, 
brought  up'in  (be  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  should  be 
examined  by  the  mokt  ambitious  and  most  discerning 
of  the  snperion  ; 

ua  That 
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Onilltie*  required  Id  the  genenl. 

That  the  eleciion  being  made,  the  new  general 
be  closely  connected  nith  the  interest  of  the  society, 
and  that  he  can  have  no  other  ; 

That  he  must  consequently  be,  like  every  other  Je- 
suit, subject  to  the  principal  rules  of  the  order  ; 

That  he  make  the  same  vows  ; 

Be,  like  them,  incapable  of  marriage  ; 

Have,  like  them,  renounced  all  dignity,  all  relations, 
love  and  friendship; 

That,  entirely  devoted  to  (he  Jesuits,  he  have  no 
regard  but  to  the  grandeur  of  the  order,  and  conse- 
quently have  no  desire,  but   to  increase  their  power.; 

That  the  obedience  of  hia  subjects  furnish  him  with 
the  means  ; 

Lastly,  the  general,  that  he  may  be  of  the  utmost 
utility  possible  to  the  society,  must  be  at  liberty  to 
be  guided  entirely  by  his  own  genius,  that  his  bold 
coDceptioDs  may  not  be  restrained  by  any  fear. 

For  this  purpose  his  residence  is  placed  near  a  king 
that  is  a  priest. 

He  is  to  be  attached  to  this  sovereign  in  certain 
respects, by  abond  of  one  common  interest;  that  the 
genera]  participating  in  secret  the  authorily  of  the 
pontiif,  and  living  in  his  court,  may  thereby  brave  the 
vengeance  of  kings. 

It  is  from  thence,  in  fact,  in  the  obscurity  of  his 
cell,  like  a  spider  in  the  center  of  his  web,  that  be  ex* 
tends  his  threads  over  all  Europe,  and  is  by  those 
threads  informed  of  all  that  passes  there. 

Informed 
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Mcu»  by  «Uch  be  obUlus  hii  inflniiDae. 

Inforoaed  by  their  confessions  of  the  vices,  the  ta- 
lents, the  virtues,  and  the  foibles  of  princes,  ministers, 
and  magistrates  ;  he  knows  by  nhat  intrigue  the  am- 
bition of  some  may  be  favoured,  that  of  others  op- 
posed  ;  this  flattered,  that  persuaded  or  terrified. 

While  he  meditates  these  great  objects^  he  sees  by 
his  side  monastic  ambition,  which  holds  before  him  the 
•ecret  and  awful  book,  in  which  are  written  the  good 
aad  bad  qoalities  of  princes,  their  dispositions  to  the 
•ociety,  favourable  or  adverse.  He  marks  with  a 
•troke  OÎ  blood,  the  name  o£  kings>  who,  devoted  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  order,  are  to  be  blotted  out  from 
the  number  of  the  living.  If  weak  princes,  struck  with 
terror,  thought  there  was  no  choice  between  obeying 
the  comiBands  of  the  general  and  death,  tbeir  fear  was 
not  altogether  panic.  The  government  of  the  Jesuits 
justifies  it  in  a  certain  degree.  Does  a  man  command 
a  society  whose  members  are  in  his  bands,  what  a  suff 
is  in  the  hands  of  an  old  man  f  Does  fae  speak  by  their 
mouth,  and  strike  by  their  hands  i  The  depositary  of 
immense  wealth,  can  be  at  his  pleasure  transport  it 
whithersoever  the  interest  of  the  order  requires  î  Is  he 
as  despotic  as  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  and  are 
his  subjects  as  submissive^  Do  we  see  them  at  his 
command  expose  themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers, 
and  undertake  the  most  hazardous  enterprizes*  i  Such. 
a  man  is  doubtless  to  be  dreaded. 


*  If  the  Jesuits  have,  (oi  a  thousand  occauons,  shonn  asmucli 
H  3  The 
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.  The  Jesuits  were  sensible  of  this,  and  proud  of  the 
terror  which  their  chief  inspired,  they  thought  of  no- 
thing but  being  secure  in  that  formidable  mao.  Thus, 
if  from  indolence,  or  any  other  motive,  the  general 
sbould  betray  the  iotemt  of  the  society,  he  would  be- 
come tbe  object  of  their  contempt,  and  have  reason  to 
fear  test  he  should  be  their  victim.  Now  what  go- 
vernment or  society  can  be  named,  where  the  bead  and 
the  members  have  been  so  closely  and  so  reciprocally 
united  i  ft  cannot  be  wonderful,  therefore,  that  with 
means  apparently  so  weak,  this  society  hat  in  a  short 
time,  arrived  at  so  high  a  degree 'of  power.  Its  power 
was  tbe  effect  of  the  form  of  its  government. 

How  bold  soever  were  the  principles  of  its  morality, 
those  principles  adopted  by  the  popes,  became  in  a 
manner  tbe  principles  of  the  Catholic  church.  That 
this  dangerous  morality  has  had  few  fatal  effects  in  tbe 
hands  of  secnlari  is  not  surprising.  It  is  not  the  read- 
ing of  a  Busembaum,  or  a  La  Croix,  that  makes  regi- 
cides ;  it  is  in  the  ignorance  and  solitude  of  a  cloister 
that  those  monsters  are  engendered,  and  it  is  thence 
that  ihey  dart  forth  on  a  prince.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
monk  in  arming  them  with  a  poignard,  would  bitte 
the  hand  from  which  they  receive  it.  Nothing  is  more 
distinguishable  than  the  crimes  committed  by  sacer- 


iutrepidity  as  the  Abyninians,  it  is. because  among  those  religious, 
u  among  those  formidable  Afncans,  heiTCn  a  tbe  rewird  of  tbow 
«bo  devote  themselves  to  tbe  orders  of  tbeir  cbiet 

dotal 
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dotal  ambition.  To  preveot  them,  let  the  friend  of 
Itinga  and  enetny  of  FaDaticism,  learti  by  >vhat  certaia 
signs  they  may  distinguisb  the  several  causes  of  atxo- 
cions  eoterprizes. 


CHAP.  VI. 


OF   THE  SEVERAI.    CAtTSES  OP   ATROCIOUS 

ENTEB?RIZ£S. 

±H  ESE  caases  are  the  love  of  glory,  of  ambilion,  and 
fanaticism.  How  powerful  soever  these  passions  may 
be,  they  do  not  commonly  equal  in  man  the  love  of 
self-preservalîon  and  felicity.  He  will  not  brave  dan- 
ger and  torture,  or  attempt  any  perilous  enterprize,  if 
advantage  attending  the  success  does  not  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  danger.  This  \i  a  fact,  that  is  proved 
by  the  experience  of  all  ages.  , 
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or  Crimea  cominittcd  ftam  ■  lav 


CHAP.  VII. 


OF  ATROCIOUS  BNTERPBIZES    UHDERTAKEN    FBOM 
A    LOVB    OF    CLOBV,    OB   OF    OUR    COUNT&Y. 

iVhbn,  to  rescue  themselves  and  iheir  country  from 
the  fetters  of  slavery,  Dion,  Peiopidas,  Aratus,  and 
Timoleon,  meditated  the  murder  of  a  tyrant,  what 
were  their  hopes  and  their  fearg  i  They  were  in  no 
dread  of  the  shame  and  punishment  of  a  Ravaillac.  If 
fortune  abandoned  them  in  their  enterprize,  the  hero, 
constantly  supported  byapowerful  party,  could  always 
;Çatter  himself  with  dying  sword  in  hand.  If  he  were 
successful,  he  became  the  idol  of  his  country.  The 
recompence,  therefore,  bore  at  least  some  proportion 
to  the  danger. 

When  Brutns  followed  Cassar  to  the  senate,  he 
doubtless  said  to  himself,  "  The  name  of  Brutus,  that 
"  name  already  consecrated  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
"  Tarquins,  commands  me  to  murder  the  dictator,  and 
"  makes  it  my  duty.  If  I  succeed,  I  shall  destroy  a 
"  despotic  government,  and  disarm  that  tyranny  which 
"  is  ready  to  pour  fourth  the  purest  blood  of  Kome, 
"  which  I  shall  save  from  destruction,  and  of  which  I  shall 
'.'  become  a  new  founder.  If  I  fail  in  my  enterprize,  I 
"  shall 
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"shall  perish  b;  my  own  hands,  or  by  those  of  the 
"  enemy.  The  recompetice  therefore  is  adequate  to 
"  the  danger." 

Would  the  virtuous  Brutus,  at  the  time  of  the 
league,  have  held  the  aaiue  discourse  î  Would  he 
have  lifted  bis  sun  against  his  sovereign  f  No  :  what 
advantage  would  it  have  been  to  France,  and  what 
glory  to  himself,  to  have  been  the  vile  instrument  of 
papal  ambition,  and  the  assassin  of  his  master  i 

In  a  monarchical  government  there  are  bnt  two  mo- 
tives that  can  induce  a  subject  to  oecome  a  regicide} 
f  he  one  a  terrestrial,  the  other  a  celestial  crown.  Am- 
bitioB  aad  fanaticisin  can  alone  produce  such  «trocions 
fittempts. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


OF  ATROCITIES  COMMITTED  FBOU  AMBITION. 

^The  enterprizes  of  ambition  are  always  attempted 
by  a  man  in  power.  To  induce  such  a  man  to  pro- 
ject them,  it  u  aecesaary  that  when  the  crime  is  com- 
mitted, the  perpetrator  should  instaotly  reap  the  fruit 
f)f  it  ;  01  if  it  foil,  oi  be  discorered,  that  be  should 
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Btill  have  sufBcieot  power  left  to  intimidate  the  prince, 
or  at  least  gain  time  for  flight. 

Such  was  in  Greece  the  situation  of  the  generals, 
who,  followed  by  their  armies,  marched  up  to  the  em- 
peror, beat  him  in  the  field,  or  stabbed  him  on  the 
throne. 

Such  is  still  at  Constantinople  that  of  the  Aga  or 
Ottoman  chief,  when  at  the  head  of  the  Jauissnries,  be 
forces  the  seraglio,  apprehends  and  kills  the  sultan  ; 
«bo  has  often  no  other  way  to  secure  his  throne  and 
his  life,  than  by  the  murder  of  his  nearest  relations. 

The  condition  of  the  regicide  almost  always  declares 
vith  what  passion  he  is  animated,  whether  by  ambition 
or  religious  fanaticism. 


CHAP.  IX. 


OF  ATEOCITIES    COMMITTED    FROM    FANA- 
TICISM. 

Xhe  ambitions  regicide  is  to  be  feund  in  the  class  of 
great  men  only  :  the  fanatical  regicide  is  to  be  found 
in  all,  and  most  frequently  even  in  the  very  lowest  ; 
because  every  man  can  pcetend  to  a  celestial  throne 
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DUTsroiee  between  tbc  unbftiou  asd  fiuutle  nfleidc. 

and  recompeoce.  There  are  also  other  signs  by  wbich 
we  may  distinguish  these  two  sorts  of  regicides.  No- 
thing is  more  different  than  their  conduct  io  the  same 
attempt. 

When  the  first  of  these  loses  all  hopes  of  escaping, 
and  is  on  the  point  of  being  taken,  he  poisons  or  kills 
bimself  on  the  body  of  his  victim.  The  other  does 
not  attempt  his  own  life  :  his  religion  forbids  it;  that 
slone  can  resiraia  the  arm  of  a  man  of  sufficient  in- 
trepidity to  undertake  such  a  crime;  that  alone  can 
make  faim  prefer  the  frighlfnl  death  he  must  undergo 
on  a  scaffold,  to  the  easy  death  he  might  gWe  himself 
on  the  spot. 

The  fanatic  is  an  iostrnmeDt  of  vengeance,  which  ' 
the  monk  fabricates,  and  employs  wherever  his  inte- 
rest directs  him. 


CHAP.  X. 


OF  THE  PBBIOD  AT  WHICH  THE  INTEREST  OF  THB 
JESUITS  COMMANDS  THSM  TO  UNDEBTAKB  AN 
A1H0C10US    BNTEKFBIZE. 

When  the  interest  of  the  Jesuits  declines;  when  they 

expect  from  a  new  government  more  favour  than  I'rom 

that  wbich  eiists  ;  when  the  meekness  of  the  reigning 

prioce 
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Characten  HiBtcd  bj  the  JcisiU  i 


prince,  and  the  power  of  tbe  religions  party  at  court 
assure  them  of  impunity  ;  it  is  tbea  that  they  meditate 
their  detestable  project.  They  prepare  the  people  for 
some  great  event  ;  inspire  them  with  perverse  paa* 
aions  ;  and  terrify  their  imi^inations,  either  as  for- 
merly by  predictions  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of 
tbe  world,  or  of  a  total  overthrow  of  religioo.  At  the 
time  these  ideas  being  put  in  fermentation,  heat  the 
minds  of  men,  and  become  the  general  subject  of  con* 
▼ersation,  the  Jesuits  seek  out  the  frantic  wretch  who 
is  to  aid  their  ambition.  Villains  of  this  sort  are 
fare.  To  nndertake  an  euterprize  of  this  kind,  a  man 
must  have  a  soul  possessed  of  violent  and  opposite 
sentiments  ;  a  sout  at  once  susceptible  of  the  highest 
degree  of  villainy,  devotitm,  credulity,  and  remorse; 
at  once  bold,  prudent,  impetuous,  and  wary.  Charac- 
ters of  this  sort  are  the  produce  of  the  most  gloomy 
and  inexorable  passions.  But  how  is  the  soul  inflam- 
mable by  fanaticism,*  to  be  distinguished  t  By  what 
means  can  we  discover  the  seeds  of  those  passions, 
which,  though  strong,  contrary,  and  proper  to  form  a 
regicide,  are  always  invisible  before  they  are  put  in 
action  i  The  tribunal  of  confession  is  the  microscope 
by  which  Ûtoet  seeds  become  visible.  At  that  tribu^ 
nal(19)  where  the  man 'stands  naked,  the  right  of  in- 
terrogaUon  gives  the  monk  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing all  the  hidden  recesses  of  his  soul. 

Tbe  general,  apprized  by  the  confessions,  of  the 

manners>  passioiiB>  and  dispositions  of  an  infinity  of 

penitents. 
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penitenta,  hss  the  choice  of  too  great  a  namber,  not 
to  find  a  fit  iastrument  for  his  rcDgeaiice. 

The  fanatic  found,  and  the  choice  fixed,  the  only 
task  that  remains  is  to  inflaiiK  his  zeal.  Enthusiasm  is 
a  contagious  disorder,  says  lord  Shaftesbury,  that  is 
communicated  by  the  gesture,  the  look,  the  tooe  of 
the  voice,  Sic.  This  the  general  knows  :  he  com- 
mands, and  the  fanatic  being  taken  into  a  house  of 
Jesuits,  there  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  enthusiasts. 
It  is  there  that  being  animated  by  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  surround  him,  he  is  persuaded  that  he  really 
thinks  what  they  suggest  to  him,  and  by  being  famili- 
arited  with  the  idea  of  the  crime  he  is  to  c^mit,  is 
rendered  inaccessible  to  reraOTse. 

The  remorse  of  a  moment  would  be  sufficient  to 
ditam  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  There  is  no  maa  so 
hardened  as  to  reflect  without  horror  on  an  action  so 
atrodous,  and  on  the  punishment  he  is  to  sufier.  The 
only  way  to  divest  bim  of  that  horror,  is  so  to  exalt 
in  him  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  that  the  idea  of  his 
crime,  instead  of  being  associated  in  his  memory  with 
that  of  his  punishment,  may  solely  ezcite  in  him  the 
ideas  of  those  celestial  pleasures  that  are  to  be  the  re- 
ward of  his  enterprize. 

Of  all  religious  orders,  that  of  the  Jesuits  is  at  oace 
the  most  pov'erful,  intelligent,  and  enthusiasUc  ;  con- 
•equently  there  is  none  that  can  operate  so  strongly  on 
the  imagination  of  a  fanatic,  and  none  that  can  with 
less  danger  attempt  the  life  of  a  prince.  The  blind 
4  submission 
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submission  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  orders  of  their  gene- 
ral, makes  them  all  secure  in  each  other.  Without 
diffidence  in  this  respect,  they  therefore  give  an  in- 
tire  liberty  to  their  thoughts. 

The  feu*  of  punishment  cannot  damp  their  zeal,  as 
they  are  rarely  charged  with  committing  a  crime,  till 
the  time  of  its  execution.  Each  Jesuit,  supported  by 
all  the  credit  and  power  of  the  order,  knows  that  he  is 
secure  from  every  inquiry,  till  the  consummation  of 
the  attempt,  and  that  no  one  will  dare  to  be  the  accu- 
ser ofa  member  of  a  society  so  formidable  by  its  riches, 
by  the  great  number  of  spies  it  keeps  in  pay,  by  the 
.  great  men  who  are  under  its  direction,  by  the  citizens 
it  protects,  and  who  are  atuched  to  it  by  the  indissola* 
ble  bonds  of  hope  and  fear.    ' 

The  Jesuit  knows  moreover,  that  the  crime  being 
committed,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  coDTict 
the  society  of  it  ;  who  lavishing  gold  and  menaces, 
and  supposing  itself  always  calumniated,  can  con- 
stantly spread  over  the  blackest  crimes  ihat  obscority 
•o  favourable  to  the  Jesuits,  who  are  satisfied  ttrbe 
suspected  of  great  crimes,  as  they  thereby  become  the 
more  formidable  ;  but  who  would  not  be  convicted 
of  them,  as  they  would  thereby  become  loo  odious. 

By  what  means  in  fact  can  they  be  convicted  i  The 
general  knows  the  names  of  all  who  are  concerned  in 
a  grand  enterprise,  and  can,  on  the  -  first  suspidon; 
disperse  them  in  unknown  and  foreign  convents  ; 
«here  be  can,  under  false  names,  lecnra  them  from 
a  com* 
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a  common  pursuit.  Does  the  ioquirj  become  seri- 
ous  i  The  general  ii  always  sure  to  render  it  abortive, 
either  by  concealing  the  accased  in  the  recess  of  a 
cloister,  or  by  making  him  a  sacrifice  to  the  interest 
.  of  the  order.  With  so  many  resources  and  with  such 
impunity,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  such  a  society  has 
Tentnred  upon  so  much  ;  and  that  encouraged  by  the 
encomiums  of  the  order,  its  members  have  often  exe- 
cuted the  most  daring  enterprizes. 

In  the  very  form  of  Jesuitical  government,  we  see 
the  cause  of  that  fear  and  respect  which  its  members 
inspire,  and  the  reason  why,  since  its  establishment, 
there  has  been  no  religious  war,  revolution,  assassina- 
tion of  monarchs,  in  China,  Ethiopia,  Holland,  France, 
England,  Portugal,  Geneva,  Sic.  in  which  the  Jesuits 
have  not  had  some  share. 

The  ambition  of  the  general,  and  the  assistants,  is 
the  soul  of  the  society.  There  are  none  who,  more 
jealous  of  dominion  have  employed  more  means  to 
secure  it.  'Jliesecnlarclergy  are  without  doubt  ambi- 
tious ;  but  though  animated  with  the  same  passion,, 
they  have  not  the  same  means  to  gratify  it.  They 
are  rarely  regicides. 

Ilie  Jesuit  is  under  the  immediate  dependence  of  a 
superior  (20).  It  is  not  so  with  the  secular  priest. 
Mixing  with  the  world,  and  diverted  by  his  employ- 
ment and  his  pleasures,  he  is  not  confined  to  a  single 
idea.  His  fanaticism  is  not  incessantly  exalted  by  the 
-presence  of  other  fanatics.  Besides,  not  having  the 
power 
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le  couUtalioiu. 


power  oF  a  religious  body,  if  culpable,  be  would  be 
punisbed.  He  is  thererore  less  euterpriaing,  and  leu 
ibrmïdKble  than  the  regular. 

The  real  crime  of  the  Jesuits  was  not  the  depravity 
of  their  morals*,  but  their  constitution,  their  riches, 
their  power,  their  ambition,  and  the  incompatibility 
of  their  interest  with  that  of  the  nation. 

How  perfect  soever  the  legislation  of  these  religion! 
hag  been,  whatever  empire  they  have  had  o?er  the 
people,  still  it  will  be  said,  these  Jesuits  once  so  formi- 
dable are  now  banished  from  France,  Portugal,  and 
Spain.  True,  because  their  vast  projects  were  timely 
opposed. 

In  eveiy  monastic  constitution  there  is  a  radical 
defect,  which  is  the  want  of  real  power.  That  of  tbe 
monks  is  founded  on  the  folly  wid  stupidity  of  man- 
kind. Now  tbe  human  mind  must  in  time  become 
enlightened,  or  at  least  change  iu  folly.  The  Jesuits, 
«ho~  foresaw  Ibis,  were  in  consequence  desirous  of 
uniting  in  their  hands  tbe  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers.  They  were  desirons  to  terrify  princes  by 
their  armies,  when  they  could  not  do  it  by  the  poig- 
nard or  by  poison.  For  this  purpose  they  had  already 
laid,  in  Paraguay  and  California,  the  foundations  of 
new  empires. 

If  the  slumber  of  the  magistrate  had  continued^ 


*  False  priMiples  of  moiaUty  are  only  dangerous  wbcn  they 
become  bwi. 


perhaps. 
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perhaps  a  century  longer,  it  would  bave  been  impossU 
ble  to  oppose  their  designs.  The  union  of  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  powers  would  have  rendered  thesi 
too  formidable  :  they  would  for  ever  have  held  the  ca- 
tholics in  blindness^  and  their  princes  in  huiniliatiooi 
Nothing  more  strongly  proves  the  degree  of  authority»- 
to  which  the  Jesuits  had  already  arrived,  than  the 
measures  taken  in  France  for  their  expulsion*. 

Why  did  the  magistracy  so  warmly  attack  their 
books  (21)  ?  They,  doubtless,  saw  the  insignificance 
of  such  accusation.  But  they  saw  also  that  it  was  this 
accusation  alone,  which  could  destroy  their  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people.  All  other  means  would 
have  been  ineffectual. 

Suppose,  in  fact,  that  the  act  for  their  banishment 
hod  contiuned  only  motives  for  the  public  good. 

"  Every  numerous  society,  it  would  have  said,  id 
"  ambitious,  and  only  solicitous  for  its  particular  inie- 
"  rest.  Therefore,  by  not  having  any  coauectina 
"  with  the  public  interest,  it  becomes  dangerous  to 
"  society.     With  regard  to  that  of  the  Jesuits,  it  would 


•  When  terrified  by  theremonttrances  of  their  partiaments,  we 
see  kings  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  Jesuits,  we  cannot  avoid  re- 
collecting the  fable  of  the  young  mouse.  What  a  noisy  animal  1 
just  now  met  '.  he  says  to  his  mother,  they  call  it  a  cock.  Ï 
shudder  nith,fear.  I  should  not  have  been  able  (o  have  got  hither, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  a  ^ery  genlle  animal  ;  it  seein» 
to  be  of  out  kind.  Its  name  is  a  cat.  O  !  my  son,  it  ii  of  t  he 
latter  ytni  must  beware. 

VOL.  II.  N  have 
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Ttw  tiiwncenf  ihc  Jrwiu  incmapitililc  wiih  ihe  public  wehire, 

*'  have  addet),  it  is  evident,  that  being  by  its  constitu- 
*'  tion  BDbjert  lo  a  foreign  despot,  it  cannot  have  an 
"  interest  conformable  to  that  of  the  public  •." 

"  The  extreme  extent  of  the  commerce  of  the 
"  Jesuits,  may  be  destructive  of  that  of  the  nation  : 
"  and  the  immense  riches  they  gain  by  that  com- 
"  mercef ,  being  transported,  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
"  general,  into  China,  Spain,  Germany,  Italy,  &c. 
"  cannot  but  impoverish  a  nation." 

To  conclude,  a  society  rendered  conspicuons  by  atro- 
cious attempts  nithout  number;  a  society  composed 
of  men  of  sobriety,  who  lo  multiply  their  partisans, 
hold  out  protections,  credit,  and  riches,  to  their 
friends  ;  persecution,  calamity,  and  death  to  their 
enemies,  is  certainly  a  society  whose  projects  must  be 
at  once  boundless,  and  destructive  of  the  general  hap- 
piness. 
-    How  reasonable  soever  these  motives  may  be,  they 


*  The  magistrales  may  without  doubt  apply  to  the  Jesuits 
(liese  words  of  Hobbes  to  the  popish  priests.  "  You  are,  he  says, 
-'■  a  confederation  of  ambitious  knaves.  Eager  to  rule  over  the 
"  people,  you  endeavour,  by  virtue  of  mysteries  and  cousense, 
"  to  extinguish  in  them  the  lights  of  reason  and  of  the  Gospel. 
"  To  believe  in  the  tnith  of  a  priest,  say»,  on  this  subject,  the  port 
"  Lee,  K  to  confide  in  (he  smiles  of  the  great,  in  the  tears  of  a 
"harlot,  ill  the  oalhs  of  a  tradesman,  and  in  the  grief  of  an  heir," 

+  The  riches  of  the  Jesuits  ate  immense,  they  sow  not,  neither 
do  they  dig,  and  yet,  says  Shakespeare,  it  is  they  that  gather  all 
the  Iniits  of  the  earth.  They  even  press  out  the  very  juice  of 
poverty. 

7  vrould 
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ipibic  or<lR(io)lBiltwIniiiu. 


would  hare  made  but  little  impression,  aod  tbe  pow- 
erful aad  protected  order  of  the  Jesuits  would  nevec 
have  been  sacrificed  to  reasoD,  and  the  public  good. 


CHAP  XI. 


JANSENISM   ALOXE  COULD   DEITROT    THE 
JESUITS. 

Xo  attack  the  Jesuits  with  advantage,  what  sbould 
be  done  i  Oppose  passioo  to  passion,  sect  to  sect» 
fanaticism  to  fanaticism.  The  Jansenists  should  be 
anned  against  them.  Now,  the  Jansenists  insensible, 
from  devotioti  (32)  or  stupidity,  to  the  misfortunes  of 
their  fellows,  would  never  have  opposed  the  Jesuiu,  if 
they  had  regarded  them  only  as  enemies  of  the  public. 
The  magistrates  were  sensible  of  this,  and  knew  that  to 
animate  them  against  the  Jesuits,  their  imaginations 
most  be  heated,  and  that  by  such  a  book  as  the  As- 
sertions, their  ears  must  be  incessantly  filled  with  the 
words  lewdness,  the  sin  of  philosophy,  magic,  astrolo- 
gy, idolatry.  Sec. 

The  magistrates  have  been  reproached  with  these 
Assertions.    They  have,  it  is  said,  degraded  their  cha- 
racter and  their  dignity,  by  presenting  themselves  to 
N  «  the 
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the  public  under  the  form  of  controversialisu  (23). 
Doubtless,  neither  princes  nor  magistrates  ought  to 
follow  the  vile  profession  of  sophists  and  theologians. 
The  disputes  of  the  schools  contract  the  mind,  and 
are  incompatible  with  the  grand  views  of  administm- 
tion{«4). 

If  Ihese  matters  be  treated  with  too  much  impor- 
tance they  announce  the  greatest  «vils.  They  presage 
a  new  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  The  golden  age  of  a 
nation  is  not  that  of  controversies.  However,  if  at  the 
the  time  of  theaSairof  the  Jesuiu,  the  magistrates  of 
France  had  but  little  creditand  authority  :  if  the  situa- 
tion of  the  psriiaments,  with  regard  to  the  Jesuits,  was 
such,  ihat  iliey  could  not  serve  the  public  but  under 
prclexts,  and  for  reasons  different  from  those  that 
really  determined  them  ;  why  should  they  not  make 
use  of  liiem,  and  profit  by  the  contempt  into  which 
ilie  books  and  the  morals  of  the  Jesnits  were  fallen, 
to  deliver  France  from  monks,  who  had  become  so 
formidable  by  their  power,  their  intrigues,  their  riches, 
their  ambition  (2â),  and  above  a]),  by  their  constitution, 
which  furnish  ^em  with  means  to  enslave  the  miadi 
of  men  f 

The  real  crime  of  the  Jesuils  was  the  excellence  of 
iheir  government  ;  that  excellence  was  every  where 
destructive  of  the  public  happiness. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Jesuits  have  been  one 

of  the  most  cruel  scourges  of  nations  ;  but  wilhovt 

them  we  should  never  have  perfectly  known  what  a 

body 
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body  of  laws  directed  to  one  eod  WBi  capable  of  ope 
rating  od  men. 

What  did  tbe  Jesuits  pursue  i  The  power  and  ricbea 
of  their  order.  Now,  no  legislation  with  so  few  meaos, 
has  better  accotnplished  tbat  grand  object.  If  an 
ezaa>p]e  of  a  government  so  perfect  is  not  to  be  found 
among  any  people,  the  reason  is,  because  in  its  estab- 
lishment it  is  neceBsaiy  lo  have,  like  Romulus,  anew 
empire  to  found. 

Now  mankind  are  rarely  in  tbat  situatioD,  and  in 
any  other,  perhaps,  it  is  impossible  to  form  bo  perfect 
a  legislation. 


CHAP.  XII. 


EXAMINATION    OF    THIS    TRUTH. 

IT  HEN  a  man  establishes  new  laws  in  an  empire,  it  is 
cither  in  quality  of  a  magistrate  appointed  by  the  peo- 
ple to  correct  the  ancient  legislation,  or  in  quality  of 
victor,  that  is,  by  right  of  conquest.  Such  were  the 
different^  positions  in  which  were  Solon  on  the  one 
part,  Alexander  and  Tamerlane  on  tbe  other. 

lo  the  first  of  these  positions  the  magistrate,  as  Solon 

lamented,  is  forced  to   conform  to  the  manners  and 

tastes  of  those  that  employ  him.     They  do  not  require 

N  3  aa 
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■n  excellent  legislatioa  :  it  would  be  too  discordant 
with  their  maoners  and  their  tastes.  They  simply  re- 
quire the  correction  of  some  abuses  that  have  credit 
into  their  present  form  of  government  :  the  mngistrate 
consequently  cannot  give  full  scope  to  his  genius. 
He  cannot  attempt  a  grand  plan,  or  the  establishment 
of  a  perfect  government. 

In  the  second  of  these  positions,  what  does  the  con- 
queror at  first  propose  ?  Tu  establish  his  authority 
over  nations  impoverished,  exhausted  by  war,  and  still 
irritated  by  their  defeat.  If  he  impose  some  of  Uie 
laws  of  his  own  country,  he  also  adopts  a  part  of  theirs. 
The  evils  that  result  from  a  mixture  of  laws,  often  con- 
tradictory to  each  other,  concern  him  little. 

It  is  not  immediately  after  conquest  that  the  victor 
can  conceive  the  vast  project  of  a  perfect  legislation. 
The  still  uncertain  possessor  of  a  new  crown,  the  only 
matter  he  then  requires  of  his  new  subjects,  is  their 
submission  :  and  when  will  he  concern  himself  about 
their  felicity  t 

There  is  no  muse  to  whom  a  temple  has  not  been 
erected  :  no  science  that  has  not  been  cultivated  in 
some  academy  :  no  academy  where  some  prize  has 
not  been  proposed  for  the  solution  of  certain  pro* 
blems  in  mechanics,  agriculture,  optics,  astronomy, 
&c.  By  what  fatality  have  the  sciences  of  morality 
and  politics,  without  dispute  the  most  important  of 
all,  and  that  contribute  the  most  to  the  national 
felicity,  been  hitherto  witljotit  public  schools  ^ 

What 
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What  proof  more  striking  of  the  indifference  of 
men  for  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures  (jiG)  i 

Why  have  not  people  io  power  already  instituted 
academies  of  morality  and  politics  i  Do  they  fear 
that  such  academies  should  at  last  resolve  the  ptublem 
of  an  excellent  legislation,  and  secure  the  perpetual 
felicity  of  the  people  î  They  would  doubtless  fear  it, 
if  they  suspect  that  the  publicfelicity  required  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  least  part  of  their  authority.  There  is  bnt 
one  interest  that  does  not  oppose  the  national  interest, 
which  U  that  of  the  weak.  The  prince  commonly 
sees  nothing  in  nature  but  himself.  What  interest 
can  he  have  in  the  felicity  of  his  subjects  i  Can  he 
love  them  «hen  he  loads  them  with  fetters  ?  Is  it  from 
the  car  of  victory,  and  the  throne  of  despotism,  that 
he  can  give  them  useful  lawsf  Intoxicated  with  suc- 
cess, what  cares  a  conqneror  about  the  felicity  of  his 
slaves  ? 

With  regard  to  the  magistrate  charged  by  a  republic 
with  the  reformation  of  its  laws,  1^  lias  nsuutly  too 
many  different  interesu  to  manage,  and  too  many 
difTereot  opinions  to  reconcile,  to  effect  any  thing 
great  and  simple  of  this  nature.  It  falls  to  the  lot 
of  none  but  the  founder  of  a  colony,  who  commands 
men  as  yet  without  prejudices  and  habits,  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  an  excellent  legislation.  Nothing  in 
this  situation  can  impede  the  progress  of  his  genius,  of 
{q>pDBe  the  establishment  of  the  most  sagacious  laws. 
Their  perfection  can  have  no  bounds  but  those  of  h)s 
capacity. 

N  4  But 
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But  why  are  the  monastic  laws,  with  regard  to  the 
object  which  they  propose,  the  least  imperfect  of  aU 
others  i  Because  tlie  founder  of  a  religious  order,  is  in 
the  same  situation  as  the  founder  of  a  colony- 
Ignatius,  when  forming  in  silence  and  solitude  the 
plan  of  his  order,  was  not  impeded  by  the  tastea  and 
opinions  of  his  future  subjects.  His  régulations  made, 
and  his  order  established,  he  was  surrounded  by  no- 
vices, the  more  submissive  to  bis  rules  as  they  embra- 
ced them  voluntarily,  and  consequently  approved  the 
rules  they  were  bound  to  observe.  Can  it  then  be  sut* 
prising,  that  such  regulations  are  more  perfect  in  their 
kind,  than  those  of  any  nation  i 

Of  all  studies,  that  of  the  several  monastic  constitu« 
lions  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  and  most  instructive 
for  magistrates,  philosophers,  and  statesmea  in  gene- 
lal.  They  are  experiments  in  miniature,  which  by 
disclosing  the  secret  causes  of  the  felicity,  grandeur, 
and  power  of  the  several  religious  orders,  prove,  as  1 
proposed  to  show,  that  it  is  not  on  religion,  nor  on 
what  is  called  morality,  nearly  the  same  among  all  na- 
tions and  all  monks,  but  on  legislation  alone,  that  the 
•vices,  the  virtues,  the  power,  and  felicity  of  a  people 
depend. 

The  laws  are  the  sonl  of  an  empire,  the  instruments 
of  public  felicity.  These  instruments  at  first  rude, 
may  every  day  be  more  improved.  But  to  whet  de- 
gree may  they  be  improved,  and  how  fer  may  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  législation  increase  the  happiness  of  a 
peqple 
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people*  f    To  resolve  this  qu es tioo,  we  must  first  know 
wbereiD  coasists  the  happiness  of  iadividuala. 


*  Among  the  dUTerent  religious  orders,  those  whose  govern- 
nent  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  form  of  a  republic,  aud  whose 
tubjects  are  the  most  free  aud  most  happy,  are  in  general  thow 
whote  manners  are  the  best,  and  whose  morals  are  the  least  txith 
iteous.    Such  ?ce  the  Doctrinariaossuid  the  Oratonans. 
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NOTES. 


1.  (page  146.)  All  Uw  French  boart  of  being  ■ffectioaato 
ft'ieadi.  When  the  Treatise  on  the  Mind  appeared,  they  railed 
loudly  ^pinsl  the  chapter  on  ftiendihip.  One  would  have  thoaght 
^riswaspcopled  with  Orates  and  Pylades.  It  is  in  this  nation, 
hvnever,  that  the  military  bw  obliges  a  soldier  to  shoot  his  conv- 
panlcH)  and  his  friend  who  b  a  deserter.  The  establishment  of  such 
a  law  does  not  prove  a  great  respect  for  friendship  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  ROC  the  obedience  to  it,  a  great  tendemets  for  their  friends 
among  the  people. 

S.  (ibid.)  Whoever,  say  the  Stoics,  desires  to  injure  himself, 
and  without  motives  should  throw  himself  into  the  fire,  the  sea,  or 
out  of  a  window,  wonld  be  justly  thought  a  madman,  foi  in  his 
natural  state  man  pursues  pleMine  and  ihaoi  pain,  and  iu  all  his 
actions  tt  necessarily  determined  by  a  desire  of  happiness,  leal  or 
apparent.  Man,  therefore,  a  not  free.  His  will  a  as  necessarily 
the  efftct  of  his  ideas,  and  consequently  of  Us  sensations,  a>  pabi  is 
the  effect  of  a  blow.  Besides,  add  the  Stoics,  is  there  a  single  in- 
stant when  the  liberty  of  man  can  be  referred  to  the  different  ope- 
rationsof  the  same  mind  i 

If,  for  example,  the  same  thing  cannot,  at  the  same  instant,  be 
and  not  be,  it  is  not  therefore  pombte 

That  at  the  moment  the  mind  acts,  it  could  act  otherwise  ; 

That  at  the  moment  it  chuses,  it  could  chuse  otherwise  ; 

That  at  the  moment  it  deliberates,  it  could  deliberate  other- 

That  at  the  moment  it  wiUs,  it  could  mil  otherwise. 
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Nov  if  it  be  my  vill,  such  m  it  it,  that  maket  me  deliberate  ; 
if  my  deliberatit»,  such  ai  it  is,  makes  me  cbuse  ;  if  my  choice, 
fucb  as  it  ii,  makei  me  act  ;  and  if  when  I  deliberated,  it  was  not 
poauUe  for  me  (c<»Eidering  the  love  1  have  for  myself)  not  to  dc- 
libente  ;  it  is  evident  that  lil>eTty  does  not  consist  in  the  -actual 
TK^tion,  OK  in  tiie  actual  deliberation,  nor  in  the  actual  choice, 
nor  in  the  actual  aetioD,  and,  m  short,  that  liberty  does  not  relate 
lo  any  of  the  opefatioos  ofthemind. 

If  that  were  the  esse,  the  same  thing,  as  1  have  already  satd, 
must  be  and  not  be,  at  the  same  instant.  Now,  add  the  Stoics, 
this  is  the  question  we  ask  the  philosophera  :  "  Can  the  mind  be 
"  Aree,  if  when  it  willf,  when  it  deliberate^  and  whm  it  chuset,  it 
*  is  not  free  Ï" 

3.  (p.l47.>  There  Isscarcelyanytaintwbohas  not,  (mce  in  hii 
life,  dipped  his  hands  in  human  blood,  and  put  his  man  to  death. 
The  bbhop  who  so  earnestly  solicited  the  death  of  a  young  man 
of  Abbeville,  was  a  tamt.  He  would  have  the  youth  expiate, 
in  horrid  torments,  the  crime  of  having  sung  some  licentious 
couplets. 

,  4.  (ibid.)  If  we  massacre  the  heretics,  say  tbe  bigot),  it  is  from 
pity.  We  vould  only  make  them  feel  the  goad  of  charity.  We 
hope,  by  ihe  fear  of  death  and  tbe  executioner,  to  save  Ihcm  from 
hell.  But  how  long  bat  chanty  had  a  good!  How  long  hai  it  cut 
men's  throats  i  Besides,  if  vices  as  well  as  error*  are  damnable, 
why  do  not  these  devotees  massacre  tbeviciouaof  their  own  sect? 

S.  (p.  148.)  It  is  hunger,  il  is  want,  that  makes  the  people  In- 
dustrious, and  wise  laws  tlttt  make  them  good.  Iftheancient 
Romans,  sayi  Machiavel,  gave  examples  of  every  sort  of  virtue  ; 
if  honesty  were  customary  amongthem;  ifb  the  course  of  seve- 
ral ages,  there  w^e  scarcely  six  or  «even  condemned  to  penalty, 
exile,  or  death  ;  to  what  did  they  owe  their  virtues  and  their  suc- 
cess? To  the  wisdom  of  then*  laws,  and  to  the  first  dissensions 
that  arose  between  the  plebeians  aod  patricians,  which  established' 
the  equilibrium  of  power,  that,  by  means  of  other  dtSBcnsioni 
which 
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which  continually  aroee,  na$  m^ntained  a  long  time  between  Qiok 
two  bodies. 

If  the  Romatu,  adds  that  illustriout  writer,  diflering  in  all  thing* 
from  IheVciietiain,  were  neither  humble  ioadvetsity,  nor  pre- 
sumptuous in  proBperity,  (he  diâerent  conduct  and  character  of 
tbo«e  two  people  was  the  effect  of  the  difference  in  tbnr  dbcipUne: 

6.  (p.  148.)  M.  Helvetius  was  .treated  by  Ksne  theol<^ianias  im- 
pious, and  Either  Bertier  was  a  saint.  Yet  the  former  did  not,  and 
would  not  injure  any  one  ;  and  the  other  said  [niblicly  that  if  be 
were  king,  be  would  have  drowned  the  preudent  Montesquieu  in 
hii  own  blood. 

The  one  of  these  was  an  bmest  man,  and  the  other  a  Cbristian. 

7.  (ibid.)  Just  laws  are  all-powerful  over  men,  command 
tbeir  wills,  render  them  honest,  humane,  and  happy.  It  is  to  four 
or  fi*elawsoftlùssort  that  the  English  owe  thnr  hajipiness,  and 
the  security  of  their  property  and  liberty. 

The  fint  of  these  laws  is  that  wlûch  gives  the  house  of  CoBunous 
the  power  of  fixing  the  Subsidies. 

Thesecond  is  the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

The  third  ia  the  Trial  by  Jury. 

The  fourth,  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

The  fifth,  the  Manner  of  levying  the  Taxes. 

But  are  not  these  taxes  now  a  load  to  the  nation  1  If  they  be 
they  at  least  do  not  furnish  the  prince  with  means  of  oppressing  in- 
dividuals. 

[This  will  certainly  be  disputed.  The  more  numerous  the 
taxes,  the  greater  the  legion  of  tax-gatherers,  who  are  always  in 
immediate  subjection  to  the  lung  or  his  miuster,  and  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  cqipresrâng  the  people.    T.] 

8.  (ibid.)  It  is  not  to  religion  or  to  that  innate  law,  engraved, 
as  they  say,  on  every  mind,  that  men  owe  their  social  virtues. 
Thb  so  much  boasted  natural  law  is  like  other  laws,  nothing  more 
than  the  produce  of  experience,  reflection,  and  judgment.  If 
nature  bad  impreaed  dear  ideas  of  Tirtue  on  the  heai^  if  dieso 
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ideas  bad  not  beat  an  acquisitbn,  would  men  h&*e  formerly  Kt- 
crificed  human  victims  to  gods  whom  titey  called  good }  Would 
the  Cartha^nians,  to  render  Saturn  propitious,  have  sacrificed 
their  children  on  his  altars  ?  Wouldtbe  Spaniard  believe  thatthe 
Divinity  tbinted  for  the  blood  of  a  Jew,  or  a  heretic  F  Would 
wholenatioiufiatter  themselves  with  obt^i^g  the  favour  of  hea- 
ven) either  by  the  punishnient  of  the  man  who  thinks  as  their 
priests  direct,  or  by  the  murder  of  a  virgin,  oSered  as  an  expiation 
for  their  crimes  ) 

But  suppose  that  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  be  innale  : 
maolcind  must  then  be  sensible  that  punisbmenls,  like  crimes  should 
be  personal,  and  that  cruelty  and  injustice  cannot  be  the  priests  of 
God.  Now  if  ideas  of  equity  so  clear  and  simple  are  not  yet 
adopted  by  all  nations,  it  is  not  then  to  religion,  or  to  the  natural 
law,  but  to  instruction,  that  man  oweshisknowledge  of  justice  and 
virtue. 

9.  (p.  151.)  Virtue  is  so  predous,  and  its  practice  so  connected 
with  national  prosperity,  that  if  virtue  were  an  error,  we  doubtless 
ought  to  sacrifice  to  it  every  thing  and  even  truth  itself.  But 
why  this  sacrifice,  and  why  must  blsehood  I>e  the  fether  of  virtue  ! 
Wherever  private  interest  is  confounded  with  that  of  the  public, 
virtue  becomes  in  every  individual  the  necessary  effect  of  «elf-love, 
and  persmial  mterest 

AH  the  vices  of  a  nation  may  constantly  be  referred  to  some 
vices  in  the  legislation.  Why  are  there  so  few  honest  men  i  Be- 
cause misfortune  punues  probity  almost  every  where.  If  on  th« 
contrary  honours  and  impcwtance  were  its  companions,  all  men 
would  be  virtuous.  But  there  are  secret  crimes,  to  which  religion 
alone  can  be  opposed.  Of  these  the  embezzlement  of  a  deposit 
is  an  example.  But  does  experience  prove  that  a  deposit  can  be 
more  safely  ctHifided  to  a  priest  than  to  Nmon  de  l'Enclos  t  Un- 
der the  title  of  pious  legacies,  how  many  robberies  are  commit- 
ted, how  many  lawful  hein  are  deprived  of  their  estates  !  Such 
is  the  corrupt  aoune  of  the  immense  riches  of  the  church.  These 
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ueits  robberi».  Where  are  its  restitudonsF  If  the  monk,  it 
«ill  be  gaid,  does  not  restore  himtelf,  he  makes  otiieis  restore. 
What  may  be  the  amount  of  these  restitutions  in.  a  large  kingdom  I 
A  hundred  thousand  cromv.  Be  it  so.  Now,  compare  this  sum, 
with  that  required  for  the  muotenance  of  so  many  convents,  and 
then  judge  of  their  utility.  Wtnt  would  be  said  of  a  financier, 
who  to  secure  the  receipt  of  one  million  should  expend  twenty  in 
collecting  it  !  He  would  be  regarded  »  a  fool.  Thepublicif 
the  fool,  when  it  maintains  so  many  priests. 

Tlieir  too  coMly  instructions,  are  besides,  useless  to  a  people  in 
easy  circumstances,  active,  industrious,  and  whose  character  is 
elevded  by  liberty.  Among  such  a  people,  there  are  few  secret 
crimes  committed. 

Can  men  be  still  ignorant,  that  it  b  to  the  union  of  public  and 
private  interest,  tliat  the  inhabitants  owe  their  patriotic  or  national 
virtues  i  Will  they  for  ever  found  it  on  errore  and  pretended  re- 
velatitHis,  that  hare  for  so  long  a  time  served  as  a  cloak  for  the 
greatest  crimes  i 

10.  (p.  151.J  If  all  men  be  bom  slaves  to  superstition,  why  not 
make  use  of  their  weakness,  it  will  be  said,  to  inspire  them  with 
respect  for  the  laws,  and  tender  them  bappy }  Is  it  the  superstitious 
who  respect  the  laws?  Ou  the  contrary,  it  is  they  that  violate 
them.  Supentilioa  is  a  polluted  source,  whenceissue  alltheevib 
and  cahmitie*  <rf  the  earth.  Cannot  this  source  be  exhausted  t 
Doubtlen  it  may.  The  people  are  not  so  necessarily  superstitious 
u  is  imagined.  They  are  what  government  makes  them.  Un- 
der  a  prince  that  is  enlightened,  they  soon  become  so  likewise. 
The  monarch  is  at  length  more  powerful  than  the  gods.  For 
whkb  reason  the  first  care  of  the  priesb  is  to  gain  possession  of 
the  mind  of  the  prince  :  there  are  no  flatteries  so  vile,  that  they  will 
not  descend  to.  Must  tliey  maintiûn  his  divine  right  i  They  are 
Teady  to  do  it;  but  on  a  t^it  condition,  that  he  shall  be  really 
theirs.  If  be  caase  to  be  theirs,  the  cleiu  change  their  tone, 
and  if  circumstances  be  fiivourable,  they  declare  that  if  in  Saul, 
Samuel 
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Samuel  depoted  the  Lmd'a  aaomted,  Samoet  could  do  nothii^ 
thai,  Ihat  the  pope  cannot  do  now. 

11.  (p.  153.)  An  honest  man  will  alnayt  obey  hisieaMa  m 
pieference  to  revelation  ;  Ibr  it  is,  he  will  lay,  «un  certun  that 
God  i»  the  author  of  human  reason,  that  i>  of  the  feicuHy  in  nun 
of  distingaighmg  the  tnie  from  the  blse,  than  that  he  ii  tbe  au- 
thor of  any  particuUr  book.  (That  God,  ai  the  author  of  man, 
is  the  author  of  human  reaion  n  very  certain  ;  bat  can  it  be  more 
certain,  than  that  he  b  &e  author  of  a  rerelatioD,  which  bean 
unquestiooaUe  mules  of  a  di*ûie  original.    T.) 

It  is  more  crimmal  in  the  eyes  «f  a  wise  man  to  deny  our  own 
nason,  than  t»  deny  any  rerelation  whatever  ?  (For  by  denying 
the  latter,  we  ace  led  to  enquire  after  its  proofs,  which,  if  it  be  of 
divine  original,  will  be  irretiriible.    T.) 

12.  (ibid.)  The  religious  system  T^  fA«  ffonum  CaihnUa) 
destroys  all  proportion  between  the  rewards  decreed  for  the  actions 
«f  men,  and  the  utility  of .  those  actions  to  the  public.  For  what 
reason,  in  &ct,  is  the  soldier  less  respected  Aao  ttie  monk  i  Why 
do  they  gjre  to  a  rdigious  who  takes  the  vow  of  poverty  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  livres  per  aimum,  to  hear,  once  a  year,  the 
crimes  or  follies  of  a  great  man,  and  refuse  six  hundred  livres 
to  an  officer  wounded  in  an  aasault? 

13.  (p.  154.)  Almost  all  religions  forbid  men  the  use  of  their 
reasoD,  and  render  them  at  once  brutes,  wretched  and  crueL 
This  truth  is  represented  pleasantly  enough  in  an  English  piece, 
intituled,  7ïc  Sucra  of  Good  Sente.  The  l«vourites  of  the  queen 
are  in  that  piece  Law,  Physic,  and  a  Priest  of  the  Sun,  named 
Fh^braud. 

These  favourites,  weary  ofa  government  contrary  to  their  in- 
terests, call  in  Ignorance  to  thrir  ud.  He  lands  in  the  island  of 
Good  Sense,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  fidlers,  buffoons,  mon- 
keys, &c.  folloived  by  a  crowd  of  Italians  and  Frenchmen.  The 
queen  of  Good  Sense  goes  forth  to  meet  them.  Firebrand  stops 
ker  :  0  quem,  he  cries,  thy  tlirone  is  shaken  :  the  gods  arm. 
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against  thee  :  their  wrath  is  the  fatal  effect  of  Ihj  protecUiig  in- 
firleb.  It  is  hj  my  mouth  the  Sun  vpeala  to  thee  :  tremble,  and 
ddiver  those  impious  wretches  over  to  me,  that  I  may  consign 
themtothefliunes;  or  heaven  will  accompluh  its  Tengeance  on 
thee.  I  am  ■  prie«t  ;  I  am  inbUibk  ;  I  ccmmand  ;  do  thou  obey 
lest  I  ihould  curse  the  day  aS  thy  birth,  as  a  day  fatal  to  religioB. 
The  queen,  without  making  any  reply,  vrdered  the  Irumpeb  to 
■oand  the  charge  ;  the  is  abandoued  by  her  anny,  and  flies  into  a 
wood.  Firebrand  follows  and  stab*  her  then.  My  interest  and 
my  religion  demand,  says  he,  tUs  grand  victim.  But  shall  I  de- 
dace  my«elf  the  assassin  ?  No  ;  interest  that  commanded  me  to 
commit  this  murder,  wQ)  have  me  conceal  it.  I  will  deplore  my 
enemy  in  public,  and  celelirate  her  virtues.  He  said.  A  sound 
of  war  was  heard..  Igooraiice  appeared,  cawed  the  body  of  Good 
Sense  to  be  taken  up,  and  depouted  in  a  monument,  firom  wlwnce 
a  voice  issued  that  pioDounced  these  prophetic  words  ;  "  Let  the 
"shadow  of  Good  Sense  wander  for  ever  upon  the  earth,  and  let 
"  her  f^vans  be  an  eternal  terror  to  the  army  of  Iguoraiice  :  let 
"  her  «bade  lie  visible  only  to  discerning  men,  and  let  them  in 
"  consequence  be  always  treated  as  visicmaries." 

1 4.  (p.  1 54.)  Tbe  laws  are  the  public  lights  that  show  the  peo- 
ple the  path  of  virtue.  What  should  be  done  to  render  these  laws 
respectable  i  It  must  be  ^own  that  they  evidently  tend  to  the 
public  utility,  and  be  examined  a  long  time  before  they  are  pro- 
mulgated. 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Table»  were  wholly  exposed  to  the 
examination  of  the  public.  By  such  conduct  magistrates  prove 
their  sincere  desire  to  establish  good  laws. 

Every  tribunal,  that  at  the  desire  of  persons  in  power,  easily  in- 
flicts the  punishment  4^  death  on  tlie  citizens,  icnden  the  le^sla- 
tion  odious,  and  the  ma^racy  contemptible. 

\b,  (VrÂA.)  There  are  four  things,  say  the  Jem,  that  rnust  de- 
stroy the  world,  one  of  which  is  a  man  that  b  Nligious  and  a  fool. 
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IS.  (p.  I5S.)  Ereiy  dmh  ftacs  pain  and  dratk.  Even  the  wl' 
dicr  obey*  tkit  fnr  aOd  ia  «Ësciplined  by  it. 

He  who  feon  nothing  will  do  nothing  against  his  inclination.' 
It  b  in  quafitf  of  covarUi  that  trofpS  are  braTc:  Nowsmdagreat 
prince  on  this  subject,  if  theexKirtioner  can  effect  an;  thing  «t 
aU  in  an  armj,  he  may  do  the  tame  id  a  city. 

17.  (p.  156.)  If  the  police  neceMary  to  sù[^)resi  vice  be  toof 
ehargeable,  it  is  a  puUtc  calamity.  If  it  bi  too  inquisitive,  it  cot- 
hipta  the  nwnnen,  by  extending  a  pfying  treachMons  spirit,  and 
tbCFebybeconteta  public  calamity.  The  police ihould  not  more- 
«ter  execute  the  vengeance  of  the  strong  agaiMt  the  weak,  nof 
imprison  a  citizen  vithont  a  jmidical  process  against  him.  It 
ought  likewise  to  watch  incestantlj  over  itself.  Without  the 
greatest  vigilance,  its  officers,  becombig  authorized  mate&ctoR,' 
will  be  the  more  dangerous,  aj  their  numerous  and  secret  crime» 
mil  remain  Snknown  as  welt  as  unpunished; 

IS.  (p.  163.)  It  is  not  with  a  despotic  Jesuit  ai  witt  an  Easlen^ 
tyta^  who  followed  by  a  troop  »(  banditti,  to  which  he  gives  the 
Mmeofanarmy,  plundeisandravageslusemfnrc.  The  Jesuitical 
despot  bhimself  subject  to  the  rules  of  bis  order,  and  animated  by 
(be  same  Sfririt,  derives  all  hia  importance  from  the  power  of  his 
snfcfects.   His  despotism  therefore  cannot  l>e  detrimental  to  them. 

19-  <p.  173.)  If  there  have  been  but  few  re^cides  among  the 
l*totestan(s,  it  is  because  they  do  not  kneel  before  the  priest,  but 
confess  themselves  to  God,  and  not  to  roan.  It  a  not  so  with  the 
CatiMriÎGs.  They  almost  all  coattts,  and  commonly  before  they 
cemmk  their  atrocious  crimes. 

20.  (p.  175.)  The  obedience  of  the  monk  to  his  siipiriOT  alway/ 
renden  the  latter  fonmdable.  Does  he  ord^r  him  to  murder  t 
Tbe  murder  it  executed.  What  monk  can  resist  his  commands  t 
Howmany  means  has  the  superior  to  make  him  obey?  Toknow 
this,  let  us  nn  over  tiw  rules  of  the  Capuchins.  Clemens  Papa 
IV.  as  above,  c*p.  vi.  sect.  34,  sap,  "  A  brother  has  no  right  to 
«  confess  but  to  another  brother,  unless  in  case  of  absolute  ne- 
»oi.  II.  o  cesM^." 
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"  cessity."  It  Myi,  ubi  supra,  cap.  vi.  sect  S.  "  If  in  pruon  a 
"  brother  overloaded  with  tbewei^t  of  his  fetters,  require  to  con- 
"  fess  to  a  religious  of  the  order,  be  shall  not  obtain  his  reqiitsl, 
"  unless  the  guardian  shall  judge  it  proper  to  grant  him  tliat  fa^ 
"  voue  and  comolatian.  The  religious  cannot  communicate  at 
"  Easter,  except  bj  the  pennissioa  of  the  superior,  and  always  in 
"  the  iofinnary,  or  other  secret  place." 

He  adds  as  above,  cap.  vi.  secL  10.  "  For  great  crimes,  th« 
"  brothen  ihall  be  burned  alive.  For  other  crimes  they  shall  be 
"  stripped,  and  when  ,naked  tbey  shall  be  bound  to  a  stake,  and 
"  flogged  without  mercy,  three  différent  times,  at  the  option  of 
"  the  father  priest,  l^iey  shall  have  by  measure  only  tbe  bread 
"  of  affliction,  and  the  water  of  grief.  For  atrocious  crimes  the 
"  father  priest  may  invent  such  sort  of  tonnent  as  he  shall  tbinli 
"  proper," 

It  is  «aid,  as  above,  cap.  vi.  sect.  3.  "  If  fetten,  fire,  scourges^ 
"  thirst,  imprisonment,  and  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments,  are  not 
"  sufficient  punishments  for  a  brother,  he  shall  be  made  to  confess 
"  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused,  and  the  &lher  priest  shall  in- 
"  vent  such  sortof  puniiibmentashe  thinks  fit,  without  telling  who 
"  are  die  accusers  and  the  witnesses  ;  unless  it  be  a  religions  of 
"  great  importance  :  for  it  would  be  indecent  to  put  to  the  toriurA 
"(except  in  case  ofan  enormous  crime)  a  father  who  has  in  other 
"  respects  deterved  well  of  the  order." 

Lastly,  it  is  added,  as  above,  cap.  vi.  sect.  3.  "  The  brother 
"  «ho  shall  have  recourse  to  a  secular  tribunal,  such  as  that  of  a 
"  bisliop,  shall  be  punished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  general  or  pro- 
"vincjal,  and  the  brother  yho  shall  confess  his  sin,  or  shall  be 
•' convicted  of  it,  sliall  be  punished  by  form  of  provision,  not- 
"  with^anding  an  appeal,  except  to  do  justice  hereafter,  in  case 
"  the  appeal  be  well  founded." 

Such  rules  being  laid  down,  there  is  no  monk  that  the  pope,, 
the  churcli,  and  the  general,  cannot  make  a  regicide.  There  aie 
n*  superiors  on  whom  a  prince  ought  to  confer  such  power  ove* 
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hisiafeiion.  By  what  infatuation  can  he  thus  expose  inDocence 
lothe  ino«t  cruel  puiibhinents,  and  himself  to  so  maoy  dangers. 

SI.  (p.  '177.)  Among  the  worksof  the  Jesuits  there  are  certainly 
many  that  aie  ridiculous  and  rash.  Father  Garaiae,  for  example, 
declaiming  against  Cain,  says,  lib.  11.  p.  130.  of  biscurious  Doc- 
trine, "  That  Cain,  aa  the  Hebrews  remark,  was  a  man  of  little 
"  sense,  and  the  first  atheist.  Tliat  this  Cain  could  nut  coropre- 
"  heod  what  hia  fotber  Adam  said,  that  is,  that  there  was  a  holy 
"  God,  the  judge  of  our  actions.  Not  bnug  able  to  understand 
"  tills,  Cain  hna^ued  it  wasan  old  man's  tale,  and  that  his  bther 
"  bad  lost  hb  sense*)  when  he  related  the  ^t  of  going  out  of  the 
"  terrestrial  paradise  and  what  followed.  Hence  it  happened  that 
"  Cain  put  himself  intoa  panion;  killed  his  brother,  and  talked  to 
"  God  as  if  he  had  been  talking  to  a  blackguard." 

ThesameMier,  lib.  1.  p.  97.  "  Relates,  that  on  the  arrival  of 
"  Calvin,  in  Poitou,  when  almost  all  the  nobility  embraced  his  er- 
"  rors,  3  gentleman  retained  a  part  of  the  nobility  in  the  Catholic 
"  faitb,  by  saying,  "  I  would  undertake  to  establish  a  better  relU 
"  gitm  than  that  of  Calvin,  if  1  could  find  a  dozen  scoundrels,  who 
"  were  notafraid  to  be  bumed  in  defence  of  my  notions."  Fon- 
tencUe  waa  persecuted  for  having  repeated  in  his  oracles,  what  &- 
ther  Garasse  made  the  gentleman  of  Poitou  say,  so  true  it  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  but  good  luck  and  bad  luck  in  this  world. 

S3,  (p.  179.)  All  things,  even  the  pedantic  Jansenists,  concur 
in  preveoUng  the  present  education  in  Prance,  from  forming  citi- 
sens  and  patriots.  Why,  therefore,  always  occupied  with  their 
versatile  or  arrogant  grace,  have  they  not  yet  proposed  any  new 
plan  of  public  education^  With  what  indifference  do  the  lancti* 
fied  regard  the  interest  of  the  public  I 

23.  (p.  180.)  The  book  of  Assertions,  said  the  partisans  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  worthy  of  an  Hibernian  theologian,  but  not  of  a 
parliament.  The  Jesuits,  they  add,  were  therefore  not  judged 
by  the  magistrates,  but  by  attornies  of  the  Jansenists.  This  how. 
«ver  I  know,  that  the  dissolution  of  thai  scrciety  was  in  part  owing 
O  3  M 
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to  f  lut  book.     So  true  it  is,  that  the  mort  happy  reformations  ire 
lometitnes  brought  about  by  the  most  ridiculous  meana. 

34.  (p.  ISd).  In  almost  every' country,  vhoever  would  obtain  an 
employ,  should  be  ofthe  religion  of  the  people.  China,  is  said  to- 
be  almost  (he  only  country  where  they  see  the  abcordity  of  thb 
custom.  To  be  a  just  historian,  a  man  should,  say  the  Ctùnese, 
be  indifferent  to  all  religions.  To  govern  mankind  in  on  equitabfe 
manner,  to  be  a  magistrate  of  integrity,  a  mandarin  void  of  pre» 
judke  ;  he  must  in  like  manner  be  of  no  particular  sect.j 

35.  (ibid.)  Pons  de  Thiard  de  Bissy,  bishop  of  Chalons  sut 
Saone  (the  only  one  in  the  state*  of  Blws),  in  1^58,  whore- 
mained  foithfiil  to  Henry  III.  addressed  a  letter  to  fhe  parliament 
of  Dijoo,  In  tbb  letter,  date<1  in  1590,  this  prelate  first  deplores 
(he  miifortunes  of  his  distracted  country  ;  be  described  the  hor< 
ron  o(  the  leai^e,  and  its  abominable  crime*.  He  sssertsthat  God 
in  hb  wrath  would  destroy  that  fine  kingdom,  nhick  tmptwtort  At 
iron  mtut*  had  thaken  in  rotri/  port.  Then  addresring  hiraself 
to  the  parliament,  he  thus  exhorts  them  to  expel  (he  Jesuits, 

"  These  apostles  of  Mahomet,  have,  »ays  he,  the  impiety  to 
"  preach,  (hat  var  is  the  method  of  God  ;  let  these  diabolical  se> 
"  ducers,  these  presumptuous  loven  of  bise  wisdomj  thete  by* 
"  pocritical  zealots,  these  whited  walls,  these  inflamer*'  of  men's 
"  minds,  tlie~e  liribrandsof  se'lition,  these  incendiarie*  of  Spun, 
'*'  these  dangerous  spie^  and  aitfuL  contiivers  of  ambushes,  be 
"  for  ever  banisiied  from  France." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  (be  Jesuit  ChaHe*.  «id  Ihs  brethre», 
he  says,  "  You  see  all  these  execrable  bets  committed,  that  make 
"  honest  men  groan,  and  you  do  not  oppose  them  by  the  leart 
"  sign  of  disapprol>ation  :  you  even  domore,  you  applaud  thenir 
'"  and  promise  celestial  rewards  to  the  greatest  crimes.  You  ex* 
"  cite  men  to  commit  them  ;  and  place  in  heaven  infamous  vil- 
••  lams,  whom  you  wash  m  the  dew  of  your  mercy." 

"  The  most  Christian  kmg  has  been  lately  a$(a*«inated  by  the 
"  atrocious  act  of  youi  fellowSr  ^^  J^^  sacnfice  bun  again  after 
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"  hit  death.    You  consign  him  to  eternal  flanm  ;  and  you  dare  to 
"preach,  that  ne  ougbt  to  refute  him  theaidof  ourprayen." 

S6.  (p.  183.)  O  !  mortals,  who  call  younelves  good,  and  ^Tbo 
have  in  fact  so  little  goodnçsg,  will  you  never  blush  at  your  indif- 
fereace  for  the  reformation  and  perfection  of  the  lavn  '.  Do  not  the 
magistrales  know  how  to  goieru  and  restrain  you,  but  by  the  fear 
of  the  most  abomlnahle  pnnishmenl*  ?'  Insensible  to  the  cries  and 
groans  of  the  sufferers,  will  they  never  attempt  to  suppress  crimes 
by  more  gentle  metbodi }  It  b  time  that  they  prove  tbeir  humanit]', 
by  bvestigatlnf  other  means.  Let  them  therefore  publish  their 
reflections  en  the  subject.  Let  them  fear,  lest  the  murder  of  so 
many  unfortunate  men,  should  be  imputed  to  the  idleness  of  their 
minds,  and  let  tbera  propose  a  premium  for  the  Eoliilion  of  a  pro- 
blem, so  worthy  of  the  compassionate  equity  of  a  sovereign,  O  I 
mortals,  your  pretended  goodness  is  nothing  but  hypocrisy,  it  is 
in  your  vottia,  and  not  in  your  actions. 
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SECTION  VIII. 


OP  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  TRK  HAPPINESS  Of  IKDITIDUALS,  OF 
THB  BASIS  ON  WHICH  WE  SHOULD  POUND  NATIONAI.  FBLI- 
CITT,  NECESSARILY  COMPOSED  ÇF  THp  PELICITT  Of  AIX  THE 
INDIVIDUALS. 


CHAP.  I, 


XHERE  ÎS  no  society  in  which  all  the  members  can 
be  equally  rich  and  powerful  (1).  Is  there  any  in 
which  they  can  be  equally  happy  f  This  is  what  we 
shall  now  examine. 

Sagacious  laws  may  without  doubt  produce  the  pro- 
digy of  universal  felicity.  When, every  citizen  has 
some  property,  is  in  a  certain  degree  of  ease,  and  can, 
by  seven  or  eight  hours  labour,  abundantly  supply  bis 
own  wants,  and  those  of  bis  family;  tbey  are  then 
all  as  happy  as  they  can  be. 

5  To 
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To  prove  thia  truth,  let  us  consider  in  what  the 
happiness  of  an  individual  consists.  This  preliminary 
knowledge  is  the  sole  basis  on  which  we  can  estabiisb 
the  national  felicity. 

A  nation  is  the  assemblage  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
a  conntry,  and  the  public  happiness  is  composed  of 
that  of  all  the  individuals.  Now,  what  constitutes  the 
happiness  of  an  individual  i  Perhaps  it  is  still  jin- 
known,  and  men  have  not  sufficiently  employed  them- 
selves  in  the  examination  of  a  question,  which  how- 
ever may  throw  the  greatest  light  on  the  severid  parts 
of  administration. 

If  we  ask  the  majority  of  mankind,  they  will  say, 
that  to  be  equally  happy,  all  should  be  equally  rich 
and  powerful.  Nothing  more  false  than  this  assertion. 
In  fact,  if  life  be  nothing  more  than  an  aggr^ate  of 
an  inSniiy  of  separate  instants,  all  men  wonid  be 
equa)ly  happy,  if  they  cMiuld  al)  fill  up  those  instants 
In  à  manner  equally  agreeable.  Is  that  to  be  done  in 
different  situations  i  la  it  possible  to  colour  all  the 
«Qoments  of  human  life  with  the  same  tint  of  felicity  ? 
To  resolve  this  question,  let  us  see  in  what  different 
«ccnpations  the  several  parts  of  the  day  are  necessarily 
consumed. 
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OF   THE    EMPLOYMENT  OF    TIHB. 

JuBK  huDger  and  thirst;  they  reqnire  to  he  with 
their  wives,  to  sleep,  &c.  Of  the  twenty-four  hoars 
of  the  dsy,  they  employ  ten  or  twelve  in  providing 
for  these  several  w«)ts.  As  soon  as  they  are  gratifir 
ted,  from  the  dealer  in  rahbits*  skins,  to  the  mdnarch, 
^U  are  equally  happy. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  table  of  wealth  is  mor« 
delicate  than  that  of  mediocrity.  When  the  labourer 
is  well  fed,  he  i|  content.  The  different  fiookery  of 
different  people  proves,  «s  I  have  already  said,  thaf 
good  cheer  is  that  to  which  we  baye  been  acciu- 
tomed  •  f. 


*  This  uying  brii^  to  my  tniadtbat  of  a  Frencb  co(^  He 
wa*  m  Eitgltuid,  where  be  nw  evtxj  thing  dmied  with  but*» 
Bauc«r.  What  1  say»  he,  in  this  country  where  they  count  a  biuv 
dred  different  religions,  have  they  only  one  «a«ce  for  all  th«r 
meats  i  France  for  me;  there  we  have  only  one  religion,  but  in 
return  there  is  do  meat  that  wcdo  not  eatwitb  a  hundred  different 
torts  of  sauce. 

\  Hear  Bethel't  sermons,  one  not  ven'd  in  ichods, 
]p}it  itrMig  in  taae,  and  wbe  wHbout  the  nit». 
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There  are  then  ten  or  twelve  hoars  in  the  d&y,  in 
which  all  men,  able  to  procure  the  aecessaries  of  life, 
may  be  equally  happy.  With  regard  to  the  ten  or 
twelve  remaining  hours,  that  is  to  say,  those  that  se- 
parate *  a  rising  want  from  one  that  is  gratified,  who 
C4B  doubt  that  men  do  not  then  enjoy  the  same  fe- 
licity, if  they  commonly  make  the  same  use  of  them, 
and  if  all  devote  them  to  labour,  that  is,  in  the  acquis 
sitioD  of  money  sufficient  to  supply  their  wanti^ 
JÏOW  the  postillion  who  rides,  the  carter  who  drives, 
ftod  the  clerk  who  engrosses,  all  in  their  several  ranks 
{tfopose  the  same  end;  they  must  therefore,  in  this 
sense,  employ  their  time  in  the  same  manner. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  is  it  the  same  with  the  opulent 
idlerf  His  riches  furnish  him,  without  labour,  with 
all  he  wanu.  I  allow  it.  But  is  he  therefore  more 
happy  i  Ho,  •  Nature  does  not  multiply  in  his  favour 
the  wants  of  hunger,  love,  &c.  But  does  not  the  opu- 
lent man  all  up  in  a  manner  more  agreeable  the  inter- 


Go  wofk,  hunt,  exercise,  (he  thus  bega»), 
Then  scorn  a  homely  dinnet,  if  you  can  ; 
If  their  phin  bread  and  milk  will  do  the  teat. 
The  pksmire  lin  in  you,  and  not  the  meat 

Pope's  Imitation  of  Horace.    T 

•  It  h  in  lict,  on  the  more  or  less  happy  employment  of  these 
ten  ortwelve  houn,  that  principally  depend  the  bappineti  or  nri- 
■^  of  the  greatest  port  of  maiikÎDd. 

val 
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Tal  that  separates  a  grati&ed  waDt  from  one  that  is 
nsrng  i    I  doubt  it. 

The  artisan  b  doubtless  snbject  to  labour,  and  so  in 
the  idle  opulent  man  to  discontent  :  and  which  of 
these  two  evils  are  the  greatest? 

If  labour  be  generally  regarded  as  an  evil, 'it  is  be- 
canse  in  most  governments  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
not  to  be  had  without  excessive  labour  ;  whence  the 
very  idea  of  labour  constantly  excites  that  of  pain. 

Labour,  however,  is  not  pain  in  itself.  Habit  ren- 
ders it  easy;  and  when  it  is  pursued  without  remarkable 
fatigue,  is  in  itself  an  advantage.  How  many  artisans 
are  there  who  when  rich  still  continue  their  occupa- 
tions, and  quit  them  not  without  regret,  when  age 
obliges  them  to  it.  There  is  nothing  that  habit  does 
not  render  agreeable. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  employments,  their  prafes<- 
sions,  their  talents,  the  magistrate  who  judges,  the 
smith  who  forges,  and  the  messenger  who  runs,  the 
poet  and  musician  who  compose,  all  taste  nearly  the 
same  pleasure,  and  in  their  several  occupations  equally 
find  means  to  avoid  that  natural  evil  discontent. 

The  busy  man  is  the  happy  man.  To  prove  this,  I 
distinguish  two  sorts  of  pleasures.  The  one  are  the 
fleasuresof  the  *enm.  These  are  founded  on  corporeal 
wants,  «re  enjoyed  by  all  conditions  of  men,  and  at 
the  time  of  enjoyment  all  are  equally  happy.  But 
these  pleasures  are  of  short  durution. 

The  others  are  tht  pleasures  of  expectation.  Among 
then 
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tliese  I  reckon  all  the  means  of  procuring  corporeal 
pleasures  ;  these  means  are  by  expectation  always  con- 
verted into  real  pleasures.  When  a  joiner  takes  «p 
bis  plane,  ifrhat  does  he  experience  i  All  the  pleasures 
of  expectation  annexed  to  the  payment  forhiswork. 
ïfow  these  pleasures  are  not  experienced  by  the  opu- 
lent man,  who  finds  in  his  money,  without  labour,  an 
exchange  for  all  the  objects  of  his  desires.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  to  procure  them,  and  is  so  much  the 
more  subject  to  discontent.  He  is  therefore  always  ' 
nneasy,  always  in  motion,  continually  rolling  about  in 
his  carriage,  like  the  squirrel  in  his  cage,  to  get  rid  of 
bis  disgust. 

To  be  happy,  the  idle  opulent  man  is  forced  to  wait, 
till  nature  excites  in  him  some  fresh  desire.  It  is 
therefore  the  disgust  of  idleness,  that  in  him  fills  up 
the  interval  between  a  gratified  and  a  rising  want. 
But  in  the  artisan  it  is  labour,  which,  affording  him  the 
means  of  providing  foe  his  wants  and  his  amusements, 
becomes  thereby  agreeable. 

The  wealthy  idler  experiences  a  thousand  instances 
of  discontent,  while  the  labouring  man  enjoys  the  con- 
tioual  pleasure  of  fresh  expectations. 

Labour,  when  it  is  moderate,  is  in  general  the  most 
happy  method  of  employing  our  time,  when  we  bave 
no  want  to  gratify,  and  do  not  enjoy  any  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  senses,  of  all  others  doubtless  the  most 
poignant,  and  least  durable. 

How  many  agreeable  sensations  are  unknown  to 
him  whom  no  waot  obliges  to  think!  Do  my  im- 
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mense  riche»  secure  me  sU  the  pleasures  that  the  pool 
desire  but  cannot  obtsin  without  much  labour  i  I  give 
myeeir  up 'to  indolence.  I  watt,  as  I  just  now  said, 
vitb  impatience,  till  nature  shall  awake  in  me  some 
new  desire  ;  and  while  J  wait,  am  discontented  and 
unhappy.  It  is  not  so  with  the  man  of  buainesa.  When 
the  idea  of  labour,  and  of  the  money  with  which  it  i* 
requited,  are  associated  in  the  memory  with  the  idea 
of  bappiness,  the  labour  itself  becomes  a  pleasure. 
Each  stroke  of  tlie  axe  brings  to  the  workman's  mind 
the  pleasure  that  the  money  he  is  to  receive  for  hii 
day's  labour  will  procure  him. 

In  general,  every  useful  occupation  fills  up,  in  the 
most  agreeable  manner,  the  interval  that  separatee  a 
gratified  from  a  risingwant;  t^at  is,  the  tenortwe|v« 
hours  of  the  day,  when  we  most  envy  the  indolence  of 
the  rich,  and  think  they  enjoy  superior  happiness. 

The  pleasure  with  which  the  cwter  puts  his  teamto 
the  carl,  and  the  tradesman  opens  bis  chest  and  bis 
journal,  is  a  proof  of  this  truth. 

Employment  gives  pleasure  to  every  moment,  but  is 
unknown  to  the  great  and  opulent  idler.  The  measurs 
of  onr  wealth,  whatever  prejudice  may  think,  is  not 
therefore  the  measure  ef  onr  happiness.  Consequently, 
in  every  condition,  where,  as  I  have  said,  a  man  cattt 
by  moderate  labour,  provide  for  all  his  wants,  is  abova 
iodigence,  and  not  exposed  to  the  discontent  of  the 
idly  rich,  he  is  nearly  as  happy  as  he  can  be. 

Men,  therefore^  without  being  equal  in  riches  and 
pow« 
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power,  may  be  equal  in  happiness.  Whence  eomes  it, 
rïien,  ifatkt  kÎDgdoras  ore  peopled  with  none  bat  the 
nafortuaate  i 


CHAP.  III. 


OP  THE  CAVSES  OP  THS    ONEAPPTHBSS  OV  AL- 
MOST ALL   MATIONS. 

Thb  almost  QDiversal  unbappiness  of  maa,  and  of 
BalioDs,  arises  from  the  imperfections  of  their  lans, 
and  the  too  unequal  partition  of  their  riches.  There 
are  in  mostkingdoms  only  two  classes  of  citizens,  one 
of  which  want  necessaries,  and  the  other  riot  in  super- 
fluities. 

The  former  cannot  gratify  tbeii  wants  but  by  exces- 
ûve  labour  :  such  labour  is  a  natural  evil  for  alt  ;  and 
to  tome  it  is  a  panbbment. 

The  second  class  Hve  in  abandance,  bnt  at  the  «ame 
time  in  the  anguish  of  discontent*.  Now  discontent 
is  an  evil  almost  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  indigence. 


*  To  how  many  erik,  baides  that  of  discontent,  are  the  rich 

«xpoeed?  How  many  cues  and  afiuetieatoincreaK  aad  preserre 

7  Moat 
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Most  countries,  therefore,  must  be  peopled  by  the 
unfortunate.  What  would  be  done  to  make  them  hap- 
py i  Diminish  the  riches  of  some  ;  augment  that  of 
others  ;  put  the  poor  in  such  a  state  of  ease,  that  they 
"may  by  seven  or  eight  hours'  labour  abundantly  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  themselves  and  their  families. 
It  is  then>  that  a  people  will  become  as  happy  as  they 
can  be. 

They  then  enjoy,  wi(b  regard  to  corporeal  pleasnres, 
all  that  the  rich  enjoy.  The  appetite  of  the  poor  is 
by  nature  the  same  as  that  of  the  rich  ;  and  to  use  a 
trite  proverb,  The  rich  cannitt  dine  twke.  I  know  there 
are  costly  pleasures  out  of  the  reach  of  mere  compe- 
tency. But  these  may  be  always  replaced  by  others^ 
and  the  time  between  gratifying  one  want  and  the 
rising  of  another,  that  is  between  one  repast  and  an- 
other, or  one  enjoyment  and  another,  may  be  filled  up 
in  a  manner  equally  agreeable.  In  every  wise  go- 
vernment men  may  enjoy  an  equal  felicity,  as  well  in 
the  moments  when  they  gratify  their  wants,  as  in  those 


a  great  fortune  ?  What  i»  a  rich  man  f  The  steward  of  a  great 
boute,  charged  with  the  cloatbingand  feeding  a  number  of  valets 
that  atteud  him. 

If  his  domestiL-s  have  secured  a  subsistence  for  their  old  age, 
and  do  not  participate  the  disgust  of  their  master's  idleness,  they 
are  a  thousand  time»  more  happy. 

The  happiness  ofarich  man  is  a  complicated  machine,  some 
partsof  which  are  always  outof  order.  To  be  constantly  happy, 
we  must  be  so  without  much  expencSi 

that 
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that  separate  one  want  from  another.  Now  if  hfe  be 
nothing  more  than  an  aggregate  of  two  sorts  of  pe- 
riods, the  man  at  his  ease  as  I  proposed  to  prove,  may 
then  equal  in  happiness  tlie  most  rich  and  most  pow- 
erful 

But  it  is  possible  for  good  laws  to  put  all  the  people 
in  the  slate  of  ease  re<)uisi  te  for  the  acquiring  of  hap- 
piness i  It  is  to  that  fact  this  important  question  is 
DOW  reduced. 


CHAP.  IV. 


THAT   IT    IS  POSSIBLE    TO   SET    THE    PEOPLE 
MOKE    AT    THEIR    £AS£. 

In  the  present  state  of  moat  nations,  if  government, 
struck  with  the  too  great  disproportion  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  people,  were  desirous  of  making  them  more 
equal,  it  would  doubtless  have  a  thousand  obstacles  to 
surmount.  Such  a  project,  sagaciously  conceived, 
couM  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  executed,  but  by  con- 
tinual and  insensible  alterations  ;  these  alterations 
homevei  are  possible. 

If  the  laws  should  assign  some  property  to  every  in- 
dividual, they  would  snatch  the  poor  from  the  horror 

of 
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indigence,  and  the  rich  from  the   misery  of  discoa- 
tentyBod  render  them  both  more  happy. 

But  supposing  these  laws  to  be  established,  woald 
men,  without  being  eqnally  rich  and  powerfal*,  think 
themselves  equally  happy  i  There  is  nothing  more 
difficult  to  persuade  them  on  (he  present  plan  of  édu- 
cation. Why  i  Because  from  their  infancy  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  associate  in  their  minds  the  idea 
of  riches  with  that  oflrappiness  ;  and  in  almost  all 
countries  that  notion  is  engraved  the  deeper  ia  their 
memories,  as  they  cannot  obtain  sufficient  to  sapply 
their  pressing  and  daily  wanu,  without  excessive 
labour. 


*  If  I  have  cODlracted  a  great  number  of  «ants,  it  ii  in  tub 
you  would  penaade  me  that  a  mall  fortune  is  mfficient  to  prcM 
cure  me  felicky.  If  I  have  from  my  infiuic7  ouited  in  my  memory 
flie  idea  of  wealth  with  that  of  bappiness,  by  what  meam  shall 
I  separate  them  at  an  advanced  age  i  Can  any  one  be  ignorant  of 
the  power  that  the  association  of  certain  ideas  has  over  ui  t 

If,  from  tbe  form  of  government,  I  have  all  to  fear  from  the 
peat,  I  shall  respect  grandeur  mechanically,  even  b  tbe  uoblema» 
wfaois  a  foreigner,  and  can  have  no  power  over  mei  If  I  asw 
date  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  virtue  with  that  of  happiness,  I  shall 
cultivate  it,  even  when  it  shall  be  the  object  of  persecution.  I 
know  very  well  these  tWo  ideas  will  at  last  separate,  but  it  will  be 
a  work  of  time,  and  even  a  long  time.  To  produce  this  efiect,  it 
isnecessary  that  experiments  haveabundredtimescoovinced  me, 
that  virtue  does  uot  really  procure  any  of  the  advantages  t  ex- 
pected.  It  is  in  deep  meditation  on  this  &ct,  that  we  find  the 
aolution  of  an  infinity  of  moral  problems,  that  are  insoluble  with- 
•nt  a  knowledge  of  tbia  aswdirtioD  of  ideas. 

Would 
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Would  it  be  so  in  couDtries  governed  hy  sagacious 
laws  i 

Iflhe  savage  regards  gold  and  dignities  with  the 
highest  contempl,  the  idea  of  extreme  wealth  cannot 
be  necessarily  conaected  with  that  of  extreme  happi- 
ness. We  ma;  therefore  form  distinct  and  different 
ideas  of  them,  and  prove  to  mankind,  that  m  the  se- 
ries of  instants  which  compose  their  lives,  all  may  be 
equally  happy;  if  by  the  form  of  government  they 
can  join  to  a  state  of  ease,  the  security  of  their  pro- 
perty, lives,  and  hberty.  It  is  the  want  of  good  laws, 
that  every  where  excites  the  desire  ofgreat  riches. 


CHAP.  V. 


«F  THE   EXCESSIVE  DEâlÂE  O^  BICIÏES. 

1  SHALL  not  examine,  in  this  chapter,  if  the  ]ove  of 
money  be  the  principle  of  action  in  most  nations,  and 
if  in  present  governments  this  passion  be  not  a  neces- 
•aryevil.  I  shall  only  consider  it  as  relative  to  the  in- 
fluence it  has  on  the  happines»  of  imlividuals. 

I  «hall  only  observe,  that  there  are  countries  wliere 

the  desire  of  enormous  wealth  becomes  naturiil.    Such 

«re  those  couutries  where  taxes  are  arbitrary,  and  con- 

p  aequently 
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'flequently  possessions  uncertaio,  and  where  a  reverse 
of  fortune  is  frequent  ;  as  in  the  East,  for  there  a 
prince  can  seize  the  property  of  his  subjects  with  im- 
punity. 

In  those  countries,  if  men  covet  great  riches,  it  is 
because  always  exposed  to  loss,  Uiey  hope  to  save  from 
a  large  fortune  so  much  at  least  as  shall  be  sufficient 
to  subsist  them  and  their  families.  Wherever  the  latr 
bas  not  sufficient  force  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
slronf;,  opulence  may  be  considered  as  a  mean  of 
avoiding  injustice,  the  persecutions  of  power,  and  that 
contempt  which  is  the  constant  companion  of  the  weak. 
A  great  fortune  is  therefore  desired  as  a  safeguard 
against  oppressors. 

But  in  a  country  where  a  man  is  secure  in  bis  pro- 
perty, his  life,  and  his  liberty,  where  the  people  live 
in  a  certain  state  of  ease,  the  only  one  who  can  rea- 
sonably desire  immense  wealth,  must  be  the  idle  rich  ; 
he  alone,  in  such  a  country,  can  think  it  necessary  to 
his  happiness;  for  his  happiness  consists  in  fantastic 
pleasures,  and  to  fantastic  pleasures  there  are  no 
bounds».  To  attempt  to  gratify  them,  is  to  fill  the 
vessels  of  the  Danaides. 


•  There  are  countries  where  pomp  and  caprice  make  a  part  of 
the  wants,  not  only  of  the  great,  but  the  opulent  also.  Nothing 
is  more  absurd  than  what  Ihey  call  decent  luxury  ;  and  yet  it  is 
not  luxury  by  which  they  are  ruined.  If  we  look  into  their  books 
ofaccoiuitSjWC  shall  see  that  their  house-expeacea  are  not  the 

In 
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In  all  couBtries  wbere  the  people  bave  no  pait  in 
the  gOTernmeat,  aod  every  emulation  it  extingaithed, 
vhoeyer  is  above  went,  is  witfaont  motive  foi  study 
sod  iaatmctioa  ;  his  miad  is  void  of  ideas  ;  he  is  ab- 
sorbed in  discontent  ;  he  woild  ûj  from  it,  but  can- 
not. WithoBt  resosrce  from  within,  it  is  from  without 
that  be  expects  his  felicity.  Too  idle  to  go  to  meet 
{kkature,  he  woold  hayepleasareot*aae  to  him.  Now 
pleasure  often  makes  men  wait,  and  for  this  reason  the 
rich  are  frequently  and  necessarily  unhappy  *. 

Does  my  felicity  depend  on  another  i  Am  I  passive 
in  my  amnaernents  1  Can  I  not  divest  myself  of  dis- 
qaietDde  î  What  is  to  be  done }  A  splendid  t^e  is  of 
little  consequencef  I  must  also  have  horses,  dogi/ 
equipages,  concerts,  painters,  pompous  entertainment*. 
No  treasure  can  answer  my  ezpence. 

A  small  fortune  wiB  suffice  a  busy  man  (2).  The 
largest  will  not  supply  ham  that  has  no  employ.  A 
btuidred  villages  most  be  laid  waste  to  amuse  an  idle 
wretch,  llie  greatest  princes  have  uot  sufficient  riches 
to  satisfy  the  avidity  of  a  woman,  a  courtier,  or  a  pre- 

most  con^dereble,  that  the  greatert  part  ccmsista  of  capricious  ar- 
'icle9,jewek,  ice.  Wants  ofthiswrt,  and  tbàr  love  of  money, 
mutt  be  equally  unliifiited. 

•  Thee  too,  my  Paridel,  she  mark'd  thee  there, 
Strett^'d  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chaii  ; 
And  heard  thy  everlasting  yawo  confess. 
The  pabs  and  penalties  of  idleness. 

Pops. 
p  8  late. 
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late.  It  is  not  the  poor  but  the  tdly  rich  who  feels 
most  forcibly  the  want  of  immense  riches.  For  which 
reason,  how  many  cations  are  lotted  with  taxes  and 
rained  :  bow  many  citizens  are  deprived  of  necessa- 
ries, merely  to  snpport  the  expence  of  a  few  discon- 
tented mortals!  When  riches  have  stnpi6ed  the  ihink* 
ing  faculty  of  man,  he  gives  himself  op  to  idleness. 
He  feels  at  once  a  pain  in  moring  himself,  and  an  no- 
easiness  from  not  being  moved.  He  would  be  moved 
without  the  trouble  of  motion.  What  riches  caa 
procure  sucb  a  whimsical  exercise  f 

O  ye  indigent,  yon  are  not  certainly  the  most  mise- 
rable  of  mortals  !  To  alleviate  your  sofferings,  behold 
the  idly  opulent,  who,  passive  in  almost  all  their  amuse- 
ments, cannot  divest  themselves  of  discontent  but  by 
sensations  too  poignant  to  be  frequent  ! 

If  I  should  be  suspected  of  exaggerating  the  misery 
of  the  idly  rich,  let  any  one  examine  miuntely  what  i» 
done  by  most  of  the  great  and  wealthy  to  avoid  dis- 
content, and  he  will  be  convinced  that  the  malady  w 
as  cruel  as  it  is  common. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


OF  Z>ISQU1£TVI>£. 

DiscniETUDB  is  a  diwrderoftbe  mind.  Whence 
does  it  proceed  i  From  the  absence  of  sensatioiu  snC- 
ficieatly  acute  to  engage  attention*. 

If  a  moderate  fortune  compels  us  to  labour,  and  we 
contract  the  habit  of  it  j  or  if  we  pursue  glorjr  in  the 
career  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  we  shall  not  be  ex- 
posed to  disquietude  :  for  it  commonly  attacks  none 
but  the  idly  rich. 

*  Weak  Knaatioiw  will  not  tave  us  from  disquietude  ;  unoog 
tbese  I  place  nich  as  are  habitual.  I  awake  at  the  hreak  of  day  ; 
I  am  struck  by  the  sun's  lays  reflected  from  every  object  that  sur- 
rouods  me  ;  by  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  by  the  murmur  ot  wa- 
ters, and  by  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  am  discontent  Why  ? 
Because  these  sanutiou  aie  too  habitual  to  make  any  stroiig  in). 
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CHAP.  VI. 


OF    TUB    MEANS    INT2NTED    BT     THZ    IDLS    TO 
AVOID    DISQUIETUBE. 

Ih  France,  for  example,  a  tboDWDa  eocial  dctie»  no- 
bnown  to  other  DationSjlwTe  been  invented  by  disqaie- 
tude.  A  lady  marries  and  baa  a  cbild.  A  female  idler 
heareofit;  the  enjoins  herself  so  many  visits;  goes 
every  day  to  the  door  of  the  lying-in  lady,  speaks  to 
the  porter,  gets  into  her  coach  again,  and  goes  soine- 
vhere  else,  to  get  rid  of  her  remaining  uneasiness. 

Aa  idler  moreover  enjoins  berself  «very  day  the 
writing  of  80  many  billets  and  letters  of  compliment, 
which  are  written  and  read  with  equal  disgust. 

The  idle  man  would  every  instant  feel  strong  sensa- 
tions ;  they  alone  can  save  him  from  discontent.  Foe 
want  of  those,  he  grasps  at  such  as  are  within  his  reach. 
He  is  alone  ;  he  lights  bis  fire  ;  a  fire  is  company.  It 
IS  to  procure  a  continual  sacces'sion  of  new  sensa- 
tions, that  the  Turk  and  the  Persian  chew  perpetually, 
the  one  opium  and  the  other  betel. 

When  an  Indian  is  discontent,  he  places  himself  by 
the  side  of  a  river,  and  fixes  bis  eyes  on  the  stream. 
In  France,  the  rich  for  the  same  reason  pay  an  extra- 
vagant 
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vagaut  price  for  lodgings  od  tlie  Quay  des  Theatjns, 
where  they  see  the  bosU  pasa,  aad  feel  froDi  time  to 
time  some  new  sensations.  This  is  a  tribute  of  five 
or  six  hundred  crotvns,  that  the  idler  pays  every  year 
to  disquietude  :  and  which,  if  he  were  a  man  ofbosi-  . 
ness,  be  might  distribute  among  the  indigent.  Now 
iftbe  great  and  the  rich  are  so  frequently  and  forcibly 
attacked  by  this  malady  of  discontent,  no  doubt  it 
must  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  manners  ofa 
nation. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


OF   THE    INFLITBNCE   OF   DISQUIETUDE   OH 
THE    MANNERS    Ot    A    NATION. 

Under  a  government  where  the  rich  and  the  great 
have  no  management  of  public  affairs,  where,  as  in 
Portugal,  superstition  forbids  them  to  think,  what  have 
the  opalent  idlers  to  do  f  To  love.  The  attention  that 
a  mistress  requires  cui  alone  fill  up,  in  a  lively  man- 
ner, the  interval  between  a  gratified  and  a  rising  want. 
But  that  a  mistress  become  an  occupation,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  lover  be  continually  surrounded  by  perils» 
r  4  that 
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that  a  vigilant  jealousy  perpetually  opposing  his  dé- 
sirée, he  may  be  cominually  employed  in  evading  it*. 
Love  and  jealousy  are  therefore  in  Portugal  +  the 
only  remedies  against  disquietude.  Now  what  influ- 
ence may  not  such  remedies  have  on  national  maa- 
ners  i  It  is  to  disquietude  that  Italy  io  like  manner 
uwes  the  invention  of  Cicisbeos. 


•  What  jealousy  perfonns  in  tbis  retpect  in  Portugal,  the  law 
performeil  in  Sparta.  Lycurgus  ordered  that  the  husband  should 
live  separate  ftom  the  wife,  and  see  her  only  by  stealth,  and 
in  private  places.  He  knew  that  the  difficulty  of  a  rencountec 
vould  augmeut  desire,  dravr  the  conjugal  bond  closer,  and  keep 
Ihe  two  parties  in  an  activity  that  would  preserve  them  from 
dicgufl. 

t  Thereis  no  jealousy  more  violent,  more  cruel,  and  at  the 
same  lime  more  lascivious  than  that  of  the  Eastern  women.  I 
shall  quote  on  this  occasion  a  translation  from  a  Fenian  poet  A 
sujtana  ordered  a  young  slave  whom  she  loved,  and  of  whom  sh« 
wasjealous,to  be  stripped  before  her.  As  he  lay  extended  at  her 
feet,  she  threw  herself  upon  him,  "  It  is  in  spite  of  myselC  she 
Î*  said,  that  I  again  enjoy  thy  beauty.  But  I  do  enjoy  it.  Already 
"  do  thine  eyes  swim  in  tears  of  pleasure  ;  thou  gapest  ;  thou  diest 
"  Is  it  for  the  last  time  that  I  clasp  thee  to  my  bosom.  The  ex- 
*■  cess  of  intoxication  blots  out  thy  infidelity  from  my  memory. 
"  1  am  all  sensation.  All  the  faculties  of  my  soul  abandon  me, 
<*  and  are  absorbed  b  pleasure.     I  am  pleasure  itself. 

"  But  what  ideas  succeed  to  this  dulicieus  dream.  Hal  shalt 
•;  thou  be  enjoyed  by  my  rival  !  No  !  this  body  shall  not  pass  to 
"  her  arms  without  at  least  disfigurement.  Who  shall  restrain  met 
"  Thou  art  naked  and  defenceless.  Shall  thy  beauties  disarm  me  I 
f  I   blush  at  the  luxurious  pleasures  with  which  I  behold  lh« 
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Diacootent  doubtless  had  a  part  in  llie  institution  of 
chivniry.  Tliose  anci<:nt  and  reuuwned  knights  culti- 
vated neither  arts  nor  suiences.  The  cuatom  of  the 
times  would  not  permit  them  to  acquire  learning,  nor 
tbeir  birth  an  apjilication  to  commerce.  What  then 
could  a  knight  do  f  Love.  But  if  at  the  moment'hs 
declared  his  passion,  his  mistress  had,  according  to 
modern  practice,  received  his  hand,  and  crowned  hit 
ftifeclion,  they  would  have  married,  got  children,  and 
that  would  have  been  all.  Now  «  child  is  soon  got  ; 
and  the  husband  and  wife  would  have  lived  in  discon- 
tent for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 

But  to  preserve  their  desires  in  fall  vigour,  to  find 
employtoent  for  their  youth,  ani^  to  avoid  disgust,  the 
knight  and  mistress  engaged  themselves  by  a  tacit, 
1>utinviolabIe  convention,  the  one  to  attack,  and  the 
other  to  resist  for  so  long  a  time.  Love  by  this  tieaa 
became  an  occupation,  and  was  a  real  one  for  the 
knight. 

Always  in  action  near  to  his  beloved,  the  lover  to 
tucceed  was  obliged  to  show  himself  passionate  in  his 


"  roundness  of  thy  limbs.  But  my  fury  a  come  again  I  Love 
"  nor  pleasure  no  longer  inspire  me.  Vengeance  and  jealousy 
*'  shall  tear  thee  with  scourges.  Fear  shall  drive  thee  larfrom  my 
/'  rival,  and  bring  thee  back  to  me, 

"Thy  poB9e!«iou  at  this  price  doubtless  does  not  flatter  my 
"  vanity  nor  my  sentiments  ;  no  rnattfr,  it  will  flatter  niy  sensa- 

"  M  J  rival  shall  die  far  from  thee,  and  I  will  die  in  thy  anns." 
7  address. 
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address,  and  valiant  ia  combat.  He  wu  to  pment 
hiniBcIf  at  the  tournament»  where  he  mnat  be  Dobly 
mounted,  giOlantly  armed,  and  handle  his  lance  «itb 
vigour  and  dexterity.  The  knight  passed  his  youth 
ia  these  exercises,  and  after  speading  much  time  ia 
such  occupaticms,  they  married,  and  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction given,  the  romance  was  at  an  end. 

Perbf4)s  in  their  old  age  those  worthy  koights  were 
like  some  of  our  modern  old  warriors,  disgusting  and 
disgusted,  boasters  and  bigots. 

7'o  be  happy,  is  it  necessary  that  our  desires  be  ac-  ' 
complished  as  soon  as  conceived  ?  No  :  pleasure  will 
be  pursued  for  some  time.  If  in  the  morning  I  enjoy 
a  fine  womaoj  what  shall  I  do  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 
All  appears  disgustful.  If  I  cannot  see  her  till  night, 
the  torch  of  hope  and  pleasure  brightens  every  mo- 
ment  of  the  day.  A  young  man  would  have  a  serag- 
lio. If  he  could  obtain  it,  be  would  soon  be  exhansted 
with  pleasure,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
disgust.  See,  I  would  say  to  him,  the  absurdity  of 
thy  demand.  Behold  those  princes,  those  men  of 
enormous  wealth  and  power,  they  possess  all  that  thou 
enviest;  what  mortals  are  more  discontented  )  If  they 
enjoy  all  with  indifference,  it  is  because  they  enjoy  it 
without  want. 

What  different  pleasures  do  two  men  feel  in  the  fo- 
rest, where  one  hunts  for  amusement,  and  the  other  to 
maintain   his  family  P  When  the  latter  arrives  at  bis 
but  loaded  with  game,  his  wife  and  children  run  to 
meet 
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meet  him.    llieir  faces  are  filled  vith  transport,  and 
he  enjoys  all  that  gives  them  pleasure. 

Want  is  the  principle  of  activity  and  happiness  id 
man.  To  be  happy  he  most  have  desires  and  gratify 
them  with  some  pains  :  bnt  the  pains  taken,  he  must 
be  sure  to  enjoy  the  pleasare. 


CHAP.  IX. 


OP  THE  UORB  OK  LBSS  DITPICULT  ACQCISITrON  OP 
FLBASURES,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  COV£BNMBNT 
UNDER  WHICH  WB  LIVE,  AND  TUB  POST  WB 
OCCVPY. 

I  SHALL  take  tfaepleasnre  of  women  for,  an  example. 
In  England,  love  is  not  an  occupation  hut  a  pleasure. 
A  nohleman  or  a  wealthy  citizen  is  employed  in  the 
upper  or  lower  bouse  of  parliament  with  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  oT  at  home  with  his  commerce.  Bis  dis- 
patches or  his  letters  sent  away,  be  goes  to  a  fine  girl 
to  divert  himself  and  not  to  sigh.  What  would  aci- 
cisbeo  have  to  do  at  London  i  Nearly  the  same  as 
at  Sparta  or  at  ancient  Rome. 

If  in  France  even  a  nunister  have  mistresses,  no  one 
is  dissatisfied.    But  if  he  dissipate  his  time  with  them. 
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be  is  derided.  They  are  well  content  that  he  divert 
himself,  but  not  that  he  sigh.  The  ladies  -  are  tberei- 
fore  expected  to  have  regard  to  the  troubleaome  sito- 
tioD  of  a  minister,  and  not  to  embarrass  him  with  diffi- 
culties^  Perhaps  they  are  not  to  be  reproached  on  this 
account.  They  are  sufficiently  patriotic  to  save  hint 
even  the  trouble  of  a  declaration,  and  are  sensible  that 
it  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  disengagement  of  4 
lover  thatthey  ooght  to  «dapi  tbeir  lesistaDCCt 


CHAP.  X. 


WHAT  SORT  OF  UISTBESS  IS    PROFEB   FOB  AV 
IDLEK. 

Xjittle  account  is  now  made  of  the  Platonic  love, 
the  corporeal  affection  is  preferred,  and  this  ia  fact  ia 
not  the  least  poignant.  When  the  stag  is  inflamed  by 
this  last  love,  front  timid  he  becomes  brave.  The 
faithful  dog  quiu  his  mitster  to  follow  his  favourite 
female;  If  he  be  separated  from  her,  he  neglects  hîi 
food,  he  trembles  in  eveiy  limbj,  and  sends  forth  hideous 
bowlings.  Can  Platonic  love  do  more  i  No  :  I  declare 
therefore  for  corporeal  love.  M.  BuSbo  does  the  same, 
>ad  like  him  J  Ûiink  that  of  all  loves  it  is  the  most 
«greeabW, 
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agreeable,  except  honever  for  tbe  idler;  for  him  the 
coquette  is  the  deiiciotu  mistress.  Wlien  she  enters 
an  assembly  adorned  in  that  gallant  manner,  that  gives 
all  room  to  hope  for  what  she  grants  but  to  very  few, 
the  idler  ii  roused  ;  his  jealousy  is  inflamed  ;  fais  dis- 
content  Tanislies*.  A  coquette  therefore  is  tbe  mis- 
tress of  an  idler,  and  a  fine  girl  fora  man  of  business. 

The  chase  after  a  woman,  like  that  of  game,  should 
be  different  according  to  tbe  time  we  have  to  emplpy 
in  iL  When  we  have  only  an  hour  or  two,  we  go  oirt 
with  a  gun  ;  when  we  have  more  time  than  we  know 
how  to  employ,  and  wish  for  long  exercise,  we  set  the 
dogs  to  rouse  the  game.  A  woman  of  address  will  af- 
ford'tbe  idler  a  long  chase. 

In  Canada,  the  courtship  of  tbe  Indian  is  concise. 
He  has  not  time  for  a  regular  address-  He  must  hunt 
and  &sh.  He  therefore  offers  the  match  to  his  mis- 
tress ;  does  she  blow  it  ?  he  is  happy.  If  we  were  b> 
describe  the  loves  of  Marios  and  Caesar  while  ibeir 
llioughts  were  occupied  by  Sylla  and  Pompey,  either 
the  story  would  be  improbable,  or  like  that  of  tha 
Indian  it  would  be  rery  concise.  C«6U  should  tbea 
repeat,  I  came,  I  saw,  1  conquered. 

If  on  the  contrary  we  should  describe  tbe  rural  loves 


*  The  ruling  pasûon  of  a  coquette  it  to  be  adored.  For  wbicfa 
puipcie  «he  constantly  exntes  tbe  deûre  of  men,  and  scarcely 
«ver  gratifia  them.  A  woman,  says  theproverb,  it  a  table  well  pro- 
videdi  that  ve  view  with  a  diffeitnt  tyt  beforo  and  after  the  repast. 

of 
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of  idle  shepherds,  we  oagbt  to  give  them  mistresses 
delicate,  crael,  aod  above  all  prodigiuuslj  bashtiiL 
Without  such  a  mistreM  Celadoo  would  die  of  disgust. 


CHAP.  XI. 


OF  THE  DIFFERBMT  SORTS  OF  BOUANCES*  AND 
OF    LOVE   IN  TUB  IDLE    AMD    BUST    MAN. 

TT  oHEH  in  difiérent  ages  have  been  allured  by  dif- 
ferent baits,  and  heoce  the  various  descriptions  we 
have  of  love.  The  subject  however  is  always  the  same,  ■ 
that  is,  the  union  of  a  man  with  a  woman.  When  the 
writer  has  pot  ihem  both  in  one  bed,  the  romance  ia 
finished. 

If  works  of  this  sort  differ  from  each  other,  it  is 
only  in  the  variety  of  means  employed  by  the  hero  in 
order  to  make  his  mistress  agree  to  this  rather  vulgar 
expression,  I  want  to  lie  with  you*. 

The  style  of  the  romance  changes  according  to  th« 
age  and  government  nnder  which  the  writer  lives,  and 
the  degree  of  idleness  he  gives  his  hero.    In  a  bnsy 

•  Whenlhcheroofacoinedy  oratragedy  Hblove,tbey  botb 
make  lh«  mme  demand,  the  only  difference  is  in  the  manon'  of 
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oatioa  love  is  regarded  as  of  little  importaoce.  It  is 
iaconstant,  and  as  fading  as  the  rose.  While  the 
lover  is  at  his  first  solicitatioas,  aod  receives  the  first 
favours,  it  is  the  rose  ia  bud.  At  the  first  pleasures 
the  hud  opens,  and  discovers  the  blowing  rose.  By 
repeated  pleasures  it  becomes  full  blown.  When  it 
has  attained  all  its  beauty,  it  begins  to  wither,  the 
leaves  drop  off,  and  it  dies  to  flourish  again  the  fol- 
lowing year  ;  love  in  like  manner  withers  to  bloom 
again  with  a  new  mistress. 

Among  an  idle  people,  love  becomes  an  affair  of 
importance,  and  is  more  constant. 

What  cannot  discontent  and  idleness  operate  on  the 
manners  of  men.  If  among  people  of  fashion,  sayi 
Rochefoucault,  there  be  no  happy  marriages,  it  is  be- 
cause in  France,  a  rich  woman  does  not  know  how  to 
pass  her  time.  Discontent  pursues  her.  She  would 
fly  from  it;  takes  a  husband  and  contracts  debts. 
The  husband  raves  ;  she  will  not  hear  him.  They  irri' 
tate  and  detest  each  other,  because  they  are  idle,  dis- 
contented, and  unhappy  (3).  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
wife  of  a  labourer  or  plowman.  In  this  state,  the  hus- 
,  band  and  wife  love  each  other,  because  they  are  em- 
ployed and  mutually  useful  to  each  other.  The  wife 
watclies  over  her  domestic  affairs,  and  nurses  her  child- 
ren, while  the  husband  labours  in  the  field. 

Idleness  is  often  the  mother  of  vice,  and  always  of 
discontent.  It  is  even  in  religion  that  a  remedy  if 
sought  against  this  discontent. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XH. 


OF  RELIGIOH  AND  ITS  CEREMONIES,  CONSI- 
DERED AS  A  REHÇDT  AGAINST  DISQUI£- 
TITDE.  I 

Xv  India,  where  the  land  produces  without  culture 
more  than  Bufficient  for  the  wants  of  an  idle  people, 
what,  says  a  learned  Eaglishtnan,  can  preserve  tbem 
from  discontent,  but  religion  and  iu  numeroas  rites. 
So  that  purity  of  soul  requires  there  so  many  supersti- 
tious rites  and  ceremonies,  that  there  is  no  Indian,  how 
careful  soever  he  muy  be,  that  does  not  commit  every 
instant  some  crime  by  which  God  will  be  irritated,  till 
the  priests,  enriphed  by  theofferings  of  the  sinner,  are 
appeased  and  satisfied.  The  life  of  an  Indian  is  in 
consequence  nothing  more  than  a  perpetual  purifica- 
tion, ablution,  and  penitence. 

In  Europe  when  women  attain  a  certain  age,  and 
leaveoffpaint,  gallants,  and  frequenting  the  theatres, 
they  sink  into  an  insupportable  discontent.  What  is 
to  be  done.  They  must  substitute  new  occupations 
in  the  place  of  the  old,  become  devout,  and  enjuja 
themselves  a  number  of  pious  duties;  go  every  day  to 
mass,  to  vespers,  to  a  sermon,  to  visit  their  confessor, 
and  fast.  We  like  better  to  be  lean  than  discontented. 
But  at  wb^t  age  does  this  metamorphosis  take  place  f 
.    .  Commool^ 
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monly  about  forty-five  or  fifty.  Tliis  is  the  time  when 
^oincD  begin  to  see  the  devil  :  their  prejudices  then 
represent  him  to  their  minds  id  a  lively  manner. 

It  is  with  prejudices  a^  with  the  flower  de  luce*, 
the  mark  is  sometimes  visible,  but  the  confessor  and 
executioner  easily  make  them  rc-appear.  Now  if 
mankind  seek;  even  in  a  puerile  devoiion  the  means  of 
escaping  from  disquietude,  that  malady  must  be  very 
common  and  very  cruel.  A^'^hat  remedy  can  be  found 
for  it  ?  None  that  is  efficacious  ;  palliaiives  only  can 
be  here  applied  ;  among  these  the  arts  of  amenity  are 
the  most  powerful,  and  it  doubtless  arises  from  discoo- 
tenl  that  they  are  improved. 

It  has  been  said  of  chance,  that  it  is  the  common 
parentof  all  discoveries.  Now,  if  corporeal  wants  may, 
After  chance,  be  regarded  as  the  inventors  of  the  ust;ful 
arts,  the  want  of  amusement  ought  to  be  regarded,  in 
like  manner,  after  the  same  chance,  as  the  inventor  of 
the  arts  of  amenity. 

Their  object  is  to  excite  in  us  such  sensations  as 
will  preserve  us  from  discontent.  Now,  such  sensa- 
Uons  are  the  more  efficacious  in  proportion  as  they 
are  strong  and  distinct. 

The  object  of  Uiese  arts  is  to  aftect,  and  the  several 
rules  of  poetry  and  eloquence  are  nothing  mure  than 
the  means  of  producing  affecting  sensations. 

*  French  criminats  used  to.be  soroetimes  branded  with  a  flower 
«kluce!    T. 

vol.  II.  g  T« 
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To  atFect  is  the  priociple,  aod  the  precepts  of  rbeto- 
ric  are  lU  atnpliScatioas  or  consequences.  It  is  be- 
cau»e  the  rheloriciaos  have  not  equally  perceived  the 
full  extent  of  this  idea,  that  I  Gbal]  take  the  liberty  of 
pointing  out  its  source. 

My  subject  authorises  this  investigation.  It  is  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  remedies  applied  against  discontent, 
that  we  become  the  better  acquainted  with  its  nature. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


J.  H  E  object  of  these  arts,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  to 
please,  and  consequently  to  excite  in  us  such  sensa- 
tions, as  without  being  painfiil  are  strong  and  lively. 
When  a  work  produces  this  eSect  it  meets  with  ap- 
plause *. 


*  In  the  pleasing  art,  the  more  lively  a  sensatioii  ia,  the  more 
beautiful  the  object  that  produces  it  »  esteemed.  Od  the  contrary, 
the  more  strong  a  disagreeahle  sensation  is,  the  more  ugly  or 
frightful  the  object  is  thought  by  which  it  is  produced.  Wkea 
wejudge  froin  our  ovn  sensation»,  that  is,  for  oureelves,  our  jui^- 
meati  are  always  just.  When  we  judge  from  prejudices,  that  à 
7  The 
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Cmnei  of  the  love  of  novelty. 

The  beautiful  is  that  which  Strikes  US  forcibly,  and 
by  the  expression,  a  knowledge  of  the  beautiful,  is 
meant  the  means  of  exciiing  in  us  sensations  which 
are  the  more  agreeable  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
new  and  distinct. 

It  is  to  the  means  ofproducing  this  effect  that  9II  the 
Various  rules  of  poetry  and  eloquence  may  be  reduced. 

If  we  seek  novelty  in  the  work  of  an  artist,  it  is  be- 
cause norelty  produces  a  sensation  of  surprize,  a  lively 
emotion.  If  we  would  have  an  author  think  for  him- 
self, and  despise  him  who  copies  after  othefs,  it  is  be- 
cause works  of  that  kind  present  to  our  minds  such 
ideas  only  as  are  too  trite  to  make  strong  impressions 
on  OS. 

Why  do  we  require  of  the  writers  of  romance  and 
tragedies,  extraordinary  characters  and  new  situa- 
tions ?  From  a  desire  of  being  affected  :  and  such  si- 
tuations and  chnraciers  are  necessary  to  excite  in  us 
lively  sensations. 


after  otheis,  our  judgments  are  alwaj-s  false  ;  and  these  are  our 
most  common  juijgmçnts. 

1  open  a  modern  book  :  the  impressions  it  makes  on  me  are 
more  agreeable  than  those  of  an  ancient  author  ;  1  even  read  the 
latter  with  disguK  :  no  matter  ;  it  is  the  ancient  I  exiol.  Wliy  Î 
Because  the  generations  oF  mankind  are  tbe  echof  j  of  each  other, 
and  vie  esteem  from  the  report  of  others,  even  tli ose  very  work» 
that  give  us  disgust. 

Envy,  moreover,  foihids  ut  to  admire  a  contemporary,  and 
-ftivy  influences  almost  all  our  judgments.  To  huuible  the  living 
Jtowmany  eulogies  arekvished  on  the  dead. 

g  2  Habit 
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ttUie  uirngth  of  imprculoni. 


Habit  diminishes  the  vivacity  of  an  impression.  I 
see  with  iodiiTerence  what  I  always  see,  and  even  the 
beaulifui  ceases  to  be  so  to  me.  I  have  so  often  be< 
beld  the  sun,  that  sea,  this  landscape,  and  fine  womaD> 
that  to  excite  my  attention  or  admiration,  the  suD 
musLpÙQt  the  heavens  with  colours  more  lively  than 
common,  the  sea  must  be  ravaged  by  storms,  thç  land- 
scape must  appear  with  uncommon  lustre,  and  the 
woman  present  herself  to  me  under  a  new  form. 

The  continuance  of  the  same  sensations  renders 
them  at  length  insensible  to  us,  and  hence.that  incon- 
stancy and  love  of  novelty,  common  to  all  men;  for 
all  would  be  affected  iu  a  strong  and  lively  manner*. 

If  all  objects  strongly  affect  youth,  it  is  because  all 
objects  are  new.  With  regard  to  compositions,  if  the 
taste  of  youlh  be  less  jndicions  than  that  of  matnrer 
age,  it  is  becanse  that  age  has  less  sensibility,  and  the 
correctness  of  taste  supposes,  perhaps,  a  certain  diffi-' 
cully  in  being  moved.  But  man  will  be  affected.  It 
is  not  sufficient- that  the  plan  of  a  work  be  new,  we 
require,  if  it  be  possible,  that  all  the  circumstances  of 
it  be  new  likewise.  The  reader  would  have  every  verse, 
every  line,  every  word,  excite  a  sensation  in  him.  So 
Boileau  says  on  this  subject,  in  one  of  his  epistles  ;  if 


*  The  vork  the  moGt  despised,  it  not  the  work  that  bas  most 
Êiults,  but  that  void  of  beauties  i  it  falls  fiom  the  hands  of  the  read- 
w,  because  it  doe*  not  excite  anj  lively  sensations  in  him, 

bis 
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his  verses  please,  it  is  not  becanse  they  are  all  equally 
correct,  elegant,  and  barmonioua. 

Man  moa  vers  bien  on  mal,  dit  toujoun  quelque  chote. 
But  my  \ene  good  or  bad,  still  has  something  to  say. 

Id  fact  the  verses  of  tills  poet  contain  almost  always 
an  idea  or  an  image,  and  consequently  almost  always 
excite  a  sensation  in  us.  The  more  lively  the  sensa- 
tion is,  the  more  beautiful  the  verse  appears,  and  when 
it  makes  the  strongeBt  impression  possible  it  becomes 
sublime*. 

It  is  therefore  by  the  greater  or  less  force  that  ne 
distinguish  the  beaotiful  from  the  sublime. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


OP  THE  SUBLIME. 

Xhe  only  way  to  form  an  idea  of  the  word  sniJime, 
is  to  recollect  th«  passages  cited  as  such  by  Looginus, 
Despreaux,  and  most  of  the  rhetoricians. 

•  The  more  forcibly  we  are  affected,  the  more  happy  we  are  ; 
provided  however  Ihe  sensations  be  not  painful.  .But  in  «hiit 
state  do  men  feel  the  most  of  this  sort  of  tensationi^  Perhaps  in 
that  of  3  man  of  letters,  or  an  artist.  It  is  in  the  workshops  of  the 
srtists,  perhaps,  that  we  should  look  for  happy  men. 

^  a  What 
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What  the  impressioos  excited  in  us  by  those  pas- 
sages have  in  common,  is  what  constitutes  the  sublime. 

The  better  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  sublime, 
I  shall  «lislinguish  it  into  two  sorts,  the  one  of  imageiy, 
the  other  of  scniiment. 

OF   SUBLIME    IMAGES. 

To  what  sort  of  sensation  is  given  the  name  of  sub- 
lime i 

To  the  strongest,  when  it  does  not,  as  I  have  said, 
produce  pain. 

What  p«rrception  produces  this  sensation  in  us  ? 

That  of  fear  :  fear  is  tlie  daughter  of  pain  ;  and 
makes  us  recollect  the  idea  of  it. 

Why  does  this  idea  make  llie  strongest  impressioa 
on  us  f  Because  an  excess  ol  pain  excites  in  us  a  mure 
lively  sensation  than  an  excess  of  pleasure,  for  there 
is  no  pleasure  that  produces  a  poignancy  of  sensation 
comparable  to  the  toriure  felt  by  a  Ravaillac  ora  Da- 
mien.  Of  all  passions  fear  is  the  strongest  :  therefore 
the  sublime  is  always  the  effect  of  the  sensation  of  a 
terror  commenced. 

But  lio  facts  agree  with  this  opinion  ?  To  be  certain 
of  this  let  us  examine  among  the  several  objects  of 
nature,  which  are  those  that  appear  to  us  sublime. 

They  are  the  immensity  of  the  heavens,  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  sea,  the  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  8cc. 

Whence  avises  that  striking  impression  which  those 
great  objects  excite   in    asi  From   the    great  force 

they 
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FolhlngU  tDUhne  bnl  whit  prod  (■''Ft  adcgrn  «ruimr 

tbey  declare  to  exist  id  Duture,  and  from  the  involun- 
tary comparison  we  make  between  that  force  and  our 
own  weakness.  At  that  view  we  feel  ourselves  seized 
with  a  certain  respect  which  always  supposes  in  us  a 
sensation  of  a  fear  or  terror  commenced. 

For  what  reason,  in  fact,  do  we  give  the  name  of 
Sublime  to  the  picture  in  which  Julio  Romano  repre- 
sents the  combat  of  tbe  Giants,  and  refuse  it  to  that  in 
which  Albano  bits  painted  the  sports  of  ttie  Loves  i 
Is  it  more  easy  to  paint  a  Grace  than  a  Giant,  or  to 
colour  the  picture  of  the  toilet  of  Venus,  thim  that  of 
tbe  field  of  battle  of  the  Titans?  No:  butwhen  Alba- 
no transports  me  to  the  toilet  of  the  goddess,  nothing 
excites  in  me  tbe  sentiment  of  respect  ami  li;rror.  I 
see  none  but  pleasing  objects,  and  consequently  give 
the  name  of  Agreeable  to  the  impressions  they  make 
on  me^ 

On  tbe  contrary,  when  Julio  Romano  transports  me 
to  the  spot  where  tbe  sons  of  earth  heap  up  Ossa  oo 
Pelion;  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  I  an 
necessarily  led  to  compare  my  strength  with  ttiat  of 
the  giants  ;  and  convinced  of  my  weakness,  I  feel  a 
aort  of  secret  terror,  and  give  the  name  of  Sublime  to 
the  impression  of  fear  which  the  picture  makes  on  me. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Eumenides  by  what  art  did  £s- 
chylu*  and  the  decorators  of  the  theatre  make  so  lively 
an  impressiou  on  the  Greeks  ?  By  presenting  them  with 
a  dramaand  decorations  that  were  tremendous.  These 
impressions  were  perhaps  horrible  to  some,  as  ihey 
a  4  were 
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SoblliBity  of  «B  expmiloa  of  Scripbire. 

were  extended  even  to  pain.  But  ibe  same  impressiona 
moderated,  would  have  been  generally  acknowledged 
as  sublime. 

The  sublime  in  imagery  therefore  alvttya  supposes 
the  sensation  of  a  terror  begun  *,  and  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  any  other  sensationt. 

"When  God  said,  Let  there  he  light,  and  light  was  ; 
this  image  is  sublime.  What  a  striliiDg  pictureis  that 
of  the  universe  produced  in  an  instant  out  of  nothing 
by  the  lij;ht  !  But  should  such  an  im^e  inspire  feari 
Yes  ;  because  it  is  necessarily  associated  in  our  minds 
with  the  idea  of  the  Creator  of  such  a  prodigy  ;  and 
being  then  seized  in  an  involuntary  manner  with  a 
dread  of  the  Author  of  light,  we  feel  the  sensation  of 
a  commencing  terror. 

Are  all  men  equally  struck  by  this  grand  image  Î 
No  :  for  it  does  not  appear  to  all  with  equal  force. 
As  it  is  from  what  we  kntf*  that  we  Mtaia  to  what  is 
unknown,  to  conceive  ail  the  grandeur  of  this  image, 
Xfe  niusl  represent  to  ourselves  that  of  a  profonnd 
night,  when  the  clouds  heaped  on  each  other  redouble 
the  darkness,  when  the  lightning,  kindled  by  the  winds, 

•  To  what  sort  of  tale*  do  men,  nomen,  and  chUdren  listen 
vhh  the  molt  avidity  ?  Those  of  robberiet  aiid  apparitiom.  Such 
^oriesleirifr  ;  they  produce  the  sensation  of  a  terror  begun,  and 
thb  sensation  makes  the  strongest  impression  on  them. 

f  If  in  general  the  Iniiiansmake  more  oflerings  to  the  wicked 
diTinity  thun  to  the  good,  it  is  because  roan  has  more  feqr  of  pain, 
(ban  love  of  pteaaure. 
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tears  the  clouds  asunder,  and  wheo  by  tbe  repeated 
and  transient  fla<)lies,  the  sea,  the  plains,  the  forests, 
the  groves,  the  niountains,  and  the  whole  uaiversej 
each  instant  vanish,  and  again  appear. 

If  there  be  no  man  unaffected  by  this  scene,  what 
must  have  been  tlie  sensations  of  him,  who  having 
no  idea  of  light,  saw  it  for  the  iirst  time  give  form  and 
colours  to  the  universe  !  *  M'ith  what  admiration 
must  he  have  beheld  the  sun,  the  producer  of  those 
wonders,  and  with  what  an  awful  fear  reflected  on  the 
Being  who  bad  created  it! 

Those  grand  images  that  imply  an  immense  force 

*  How  beautiful  soever  this  image  may  be  in  itself,  1  agree 
with  Desprriiux,  that  it  still  owes  a  part  of  its  beauty  lo  the  brevity 
of  expression.  The  mote  concise  an  expression  is,  the  more  sur- 
prise an  image  excites.  God  taid  kt  titere  be  light,  and  light  wat. 
All  the  meaning  of  tlm  phrase  is  explained  in  the  last  word  wtu*. 
Now  its  pronunciation,  almost  as  rapid  as  the  effects  of.lhe  light, 
presents  in  an  instant  the  greatest  picture  tbe  human  mind  can 
conceive. 

If  this  image  (says  Despreaux  on  this  subject!  had  been  tUfl 
fusedly  expressed  as  for  instance  in  tlte  following  manner  :  "  The 
"  sovereign  ruler  of  all  things  commanded  the  light  to  form  it- 
"  self,  and  at  the  instant  that  marvellous  work  called  light  was 
"formed:"  it  is  evident  this  great  image  would  not  have  had  the 
taiue  eflect  on  us.  Why  !  Becauw  the  br^ily  of  expression,  by 
exciting  in  us  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  sensation,  adds  to  the  most 
BStDiiishing  impression  of  the  picture. 

•  If  this  criticism  be  just,  the  English  venion,  by  putting  the 
words  in  another  order  (let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light)  ha 
partly  destroyed  tbe  beauty  of  the  expression.    T. 
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Ixunplct  of  111*  sqUId»  rromHotncr. 

in  oatore  are  therefore  alone  sublime  ^  it  is  they  alone 
that  inspire  us  with  sentimenu  of  awe,  and  coase- 
queatly  of  a  commencing  terror.  Such  are  those  of 
Homer,  when  to  give  a  grand  idea  of  the  power  of  the 
Gods,  he  says 

Far  as  a  shepherd  from  some  point  on  high. 
O'er  tlie  wide  main  extends  his  bouDdless  eye. 
Thro*  sech  a  space  of  air,  with  thund'ring  sound. 
At  one  long  leap  lb'  immortal  couisets  bound. 

FOFE. 

And  ancb  is  this  other  image  of  the  same  poet  : 
Heav'n  in  loud  thiinden  bids  the  trumpet  sound, 
Aiid  wide  beneath  them  groans  the  rending  ground  : 
Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  of  the  dead 
Th'  infernal  monarch  rear'd  his  horrid  head  ; 
Leap'd  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day. 
And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto'a  drear  abodes, 
Abhor'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  Gods. 

Pore. 

If  the  name  of  Sublime  be  given  in  like  manner 
to  the  bold  compositions  of  the  adventurous  Milton^ 
it  is  because  his  images,  always  grand,  excite  in  ns  the 
same  sensation. 

In  physics,  grandeur  implies  great  force,  and  great 
force  commands  pur  respect. 

This  is  what  constitutes  the  sublime  of  this  sort, 

OF    THB    SUBLIMITY  OF    SENTIMENT. 

The  mywjf  of  Medea,  the  exclamation  ofAjax,the 
let  him  die  of  Corneille,  the  oath  of  the  uven  chiefs  be- 
fore 
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fore  Thebes,  are  unHnimously  uited  by  rheioricians  as 
eublime;  and  I  conclude,  that  if  in  pliy^^ics  it  consists 
in  grandeur  and  fiirce  of  iinagfs  it  is  in  moraU  to  the 
grandeur  and  force  of  characters  Hi;it  we  give  in  like 
manner  the  name  of  Sublime.  It  is  not  Thyrsus  at 
the  feet  of  his  misire^is,  but  Srsvola  wilh  bis  hand  in 
the  burning  coals,  ihat  inspires  uie  with  respt^ct,  always 
mixed  with  some  degree  of  fenr.  Every  great  clia- 
tarter  will  constantly  produce  the  sensation  of  a  terror 
commenced.     When  Nerina  says  to  Medea. 

Thy  people  hate  the»;  lâithless  is  tliy  spouse  ; 
For  thee,  what  rest  againstso  many  foes  i 
Mysein 

That  word  astonishes  ;  it  supposes  in  Medea  so  much 
confidence  in  the  force  of  her  art,  and  especially  in 
her  character,  that,  struck  with  her  audacity,  the  hearer 
is  at  the  word  mtftelf  seized  with  a  certain  degree  of 
respect  and  terror. 

Such  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  confidence  Ajaz 
has  in  his  own  strength  and  courage,  when  he  cries  out. 

Great  God  let  darkness  from  our  eyes  be  driv'n. 
And  fight  against  us  by  the  trghtofheav'n*. 

Such  confidence  creates  respect  in  the  most  intrepid. 
The  let  hint  die  of  old   Horace,  excites  the  same  im- 
pression.    A  man  in  whom  a  passion  tor  honour  and 

•  This  may  be  Tery  sublime  in  Homer,  but  would  be  mere 
bombast  in  a  modem  writer,    T. 

for 
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for  Rome  is  exalted  to  such  a  degree  as  to  diiregard 
the  deatli  of  a  son  be   loves,  must   command  respect. 
With  regard  to  the  oath  of  the  sevea  chiefs  hefore 
Thebes. 

"nie  seven,  a  warlike  leader  in  each  chief. 
Stood  round,  and  o'er  the  brazen  shield  the;  slew 
A  lullen  bull,  then  phin^g  deep  their .  hands 
Into  Ae  foaming  gore,  with  oath  invok'd 
Mars,  and  Enuo,  and  blood-thinting  terror*. 

Such  aD  oath  announced  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs 
a  desperate  vengeance.  But  as  this  vengeance  could 
tiot  fall  on  the  auditors,  whence  arose  the  fear  ? 

From  the  association  of  certain  ideas. 


*  Perhaps  some  people  may  think  the  following  passage  b  an 
English  author,  equally  tubllme  with  any  of  the  foreg^g,  ma 
luperior  to  mo«t  of  them  : 

Look  then  abroad  thro'  nature  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres. 
And  speak,  O  man  !  does  this  capauious  scene 
With  half  the  kindling  majesty  dilate 
The  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  roae 
Refulgent,  from  the  stroke  of  Cesar's  fate. 
Amid  the  croud  of  patriots  ;  and  hb  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 
When  guilt  faring  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 
On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  Hail  t 
For  lo  !  the  tyrant  prostrate  Jd  the  dust. 
And  Rome  agûo  is  free  i 

Aksksidb.    T. 

That 
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That  of  terror  is  always  associated  ia  tiie  mind  with 
the  idea  of  strength  aod  power.  They  are  uajted  m 
the  ideas  oS  cause  and  effect. 

Am  I  the  favourite  of  a  ktog  or  an  enchanter  i  M5 
tender  respectful  friendship  is  always  mixed  with  some 
fear  ;  and  in  the  good  they  do  me,  I  always  perceive 
the  evil  they  can  do  me. 

Moreover,  if  the  seotiment  of  pain,  as  I  have  said, 
he  the  most  poignant,  and  if  it  be  to  the  most  poig- 
nant impression,  when  not  too  painful,  that  we  give 
the  name  of  Sublime,  the  sensationof  the  sublioi^as 
experience  proves,  must  always  include  a  terror  com- 
menced. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  sublime  is  most  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  beautiful. 

OF   TBB    SUBLIMB   IN    SPECULATIVE    IDEAS. 

Are  there  any  philosophic  ideas  to  which  the  rhe- 
toricians give  the  name  of  Sublimed  None.  Why? 
Because  the  most  general  and  fruitful  ideas  of  this  sort, 
we  not  conceived  but  by  a  small  number  of  tho^e  who 
can  rapidly  perceive  all  their  consequences. 

Such  thoughts  may  without  doubt  awaken  a  great 
nnmber  of  sensations,  produce  a  long  chain  of  ideas, 
vhich,  seized  as  soon  as  presented,  may  excite  in  us 
•trong  impressions,  but  not  of  the  sort  of  those  to 
which  we  give  ihe  name  of  sublime. 

If  there  be  no  geometric  axioms  cited  by  the  rhe- 
toricians  as  Sublime,  it  is  because  we  cannot  give  that 
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to  ideas  to  which  the  ignorant,  und  coDsequently  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  are  insensible. 
It  is  therefore  evident, 

1.  That  the  beautiful  is  nhal  makes  on  most  men  n 
strong  impression. 

2.  TbatthesublimemakeeastiltslrongerimpressioD, 
that  is  always  mixed  wilb  a  ceruin  sensation  of  awe 
or  commencing  terror. 

3.  That  we  measure  the  beauty  of  a  work  by  the 
impression  more  or  less  strong  which  it  makes  on  us. 

4.  That  all  the  rulesof  poetry  laid  down  by  the  rhe- 
toricians are  nolhiitg  more  tban  the  several  means  of 
exciting  ia  men  sensations  strong  or  agreeable. 


CHAP.  XV. 


O?  THE  TABIETT  AND  SIMPLICITY  REgUISITB  IM 
ALL  WORKS,  AND  ESPECIALLY  IN  WOBK8  Of 
AMENITY. 

"W  HY  do  we  require  so  much  variety  in  works  of 
amenity  f  Because,  as  la  Mothe  says,  disgust  i$  the  child 
of  uniformity.  Sensations  of  the  same  nature  soon 
cease  to  make  impressions  that  are  strong  and  agree- 
able. There  are  no  objects  so  beautiful  as  not  to  tire 
by  a  long  contemplation.    The  sun  is  beautiful,  and 

yet 
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Voriti^  utd  timpUctty  nqnlnU  in  «orki  of  art. 

yet  the  little  girl  in  the  Oracle  cries  out,  /  havetee»  the 
«un  to  often  !  A  fine  woman  is  to  a  young  lover  sd  object 
still  more  beautiful  than  the  bud  :  yet  how  many  lovers 
cry  out  in  like  manner,  /  have  seen  tny  timtreu  so  ofiea  *  / 

.An  aversion  to  disgastj  and  a  want  of  agreeable  sen- 
sations, makes  us  long  inoesEanlly  for  sach  as  are  new. 
If  we  desire  in  consequence,  variety  in  the  detail,  and 
simplicity  in  the  plan,  it  is  because  such  ideas  are  more 
complete,  more  distinct,  and  more  proper  to  produce 
lively  impressions. 

Ideas  diflicaU  to  compreh^d,  are  never  forcibly  felt. 
When  a  picture  is  too  crowded  with  figures,  or  the 
plan  of  a  work  too  complex,  it  excites  in  us  only  doll 
and  faint  ideas-f-.     Such   is  the  sensation  felt  at  the 


*  It  ii  doubtless  very  agreeable,  »aid  the  président  Haioault, 
to  meet  one's  mistress  at  the  rendezvous;  butwhensheb  not  anew    j 
mistress,  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  go  there  and  not  meet  her. 
f  The  plan  of  Heraclius  appeared  at  first  too  complex  to  the 
polite  wcK-ld  ;  it  required  too  much  of  their  attention.     Boileau 
alludes  to  this  tragedy  in  these  verses  of  his  Art  of  Poetrj-, 
Je  me  ris  d'un  auteur  qui  lent  a  s'exprhner. 
De  ce  qu'il  veut  d'abord  ne  sait  pas  m'informer. 
Et  qui  débrouillant  mal  une  pénible  intrigue. 
D'un  divertissement  me  &it  une  fatigue 
J'almerois  mieux  encore  qu'il  déclinât  son  nom,  &c. 
"  I  laugh  at  the  author  who  b  a  long  time  in  explaining  himself, 
"  who  does  not  know  how  to  tell  me  his  Intention  at  once,  but  by 
"  badly  unfolding  an  mtricate  plot,  makes  a  fatigue  of  a  diversion. 
"  I  had  rather  he  would  decline  liis  name." 

sight 
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sight  of  one  of  those  Gothic  temples  that  the  architect 
has  loaded  with  sculpture  :  the  eye,  distracted  and  tt^ 
tigutd  by  the  great  uuinber  of  ornaments,  cannot  fix 
itself  without  a  painful  effort. 

Too  many  sensations  at  the  same  time  create  confu- 
sion ;  their  multiplicity  destroys  tbeir  effect.  In  build- 
ings of  the  same  extent,  tbat  is  the  most  striking  of 
vhicb  the  eye  can  easily  survey  the  whole  together, 
and  of  which  every  part  makes  the  most  perfect  and 
distinct  impression  on  the  mind.  The  simple,  noble, 
and  majestic  architecture  of  the  Greeks  is,  for  this 
reason,  always  preferred  to  the  light,  confused,  and 
iU- proportioned  buildings  of  the  Goths. 

If  what  I  have  here  said  of  architecture  be  applied 
to  works  of  literature,  it  will  be  found  that  to  produce 
a  great  effect,  they  must  in  like  manner,  explain  them- 
selves clearly,  and  constantly  present  distinct  and  com* 
plete  ideas.  For  this  reason  an  observance  of  the  law 
of  custom  in  the  ideas,  the  images,  and  the  sentiments, 
haa  been  always  expressly  enjoined  by  rhetoricians. 
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Of  bin  uid  tnt  Imifn. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


OF    THE   LAW   OF    CUSTOM. 

Idea,  image,  sentiment  ;  in  a  book  every  part 
ihduld  be  prepared  aod  finally  concur. 

An  image  false  in  itself  disgusts.  If  a  painter  should 
draw  a  bed  of  roses  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  those 
two  incoherent  and  unnatural  images  would  be  dis- 
pleasing.  The  imagination  would  not  know  where  to 
fix  the  roots  of  the  roses,  nor  conceive  by  what  meana 
the  stalk  was  supported. 

Even  an  image  true  in  itself,  still  displeases  me  when 
it  is  not  ia  its  proper  place,  when  nothing  conducts 
and  prepares  it.  We  do  not  sufBciently  recollect, 
that  in  good  works  almost  alt'their  beauties  are  local. 
I  shall  take  for  example  a  rapid  succession  of  true 
and  diâèrent  paintings.  Such  a  succession  is  in  ge- 
neral agreeable,  as  exciting  in  us  lively  sensations.  To 
produce  this  effect  however,  it  must  be  skilfully  pre' 
pared. 

I  love  to  pass  with  Isis,  or  the  cow  lo,  from  the 
burning  climates  of  the  torrid  zone  to  those  dens, 
those  rocks  of  ice,  on  which  the  sun  obliquely  shines. 
But  the  contrast  of  those  images  would  not  produce  a 
lively  impression  on  me,  if  the  poet,  by  declaring  all 

VOL.  IJ.  K  the 
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tbe  power  oFlbejealousy  of  Judo,  had  not  already  pre- 
pared me  for  the  sudden  change  of  the  picture. 

Let  what  I  here  say  of  images  be  applied  to  senti- 
ments. That  they  may  make  a  strong  impression  on 
the  theatre,  they  must  be  conducted  and  prepared  with 
art.  Those  nith  which  a  character  is  animated,  mast 
be  sncb  as  are  peculiar  to  the  position  m  which  be  is 
placed,  and  the  passion  with  which  he  is  possessed  (4). 

For  want  of  an  exact  conformity  between  the  posir 
tioD  and  sentiments  of  a  hero,  the  sentiments  become 
false  ;  and  the  spectator  not  perceiving  in  htm  the 
source  of  those  sentiments,  feels  a  sensation  the  less 
lively  as  it  is  the  more  confused. 

From  sentiment  let  us  pass  to  ideas.  Have  I  a  new- 
truth  to' present  to  the  world  i  That  truth,  almost  al- 
ways too  difficult  for  the  generality  of  men,  is  at  first 
comprehended  hut  by  a  small  number  of  them.  If  I 
would  have  it  generallyreceived,I|must  previously  pre- 
pare their  minds  ;  I  must  lead  them'to  it  by  degrees,  and 
at  last  bring  them  to  a  point  of  view  from  which  they 
may  distinctly  behold  it.  But  is  it  sufficient  to  deduce 
this  Inith  from  a  simple  fact  or  principle  î  No  :  to  the. 
precision  of  tbe  idea  I  must  join  the  perspicuity  of  ex- 
pression. 

It  is  to  this  last  quality  of  perspicuity  that  almost  all 
tbe  rules  of  style  relate. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


OF    PEBSUCDITy  OF   STTLE. 

It  13  not  snfficieDt  that  our  ideas  be  clear  and 
jnst.  To  coramuaicate  tbem  to  others  we  must  know 
how  to  express  them  Aith  precision.  Words  are  tlie 
representative  signs  of  our  ideas.  When  the  signs  are 
obscure,  the  ideas  are  so  likewise  ;  that  is,  when  the 
signification  of  the  words  has  not  been  precisely  de- 
termined. 

In  general,  all  that  we  call  tnms  and  happy  expres- 
sions, are  only  those  turns  and  expressions  that  are 
most  proper  to  express  our  thoughts  clearly.  It  is 
therefore  to  perspicuity  as  I  have  said,  (hat  almost  all 
the  rules  of  style  may  he  reduced. 

Why  is  ambiguity  of  expression  regarded  as  the 
principal  fauU  in  all  writings  i  Because  ambiguity  in 
the  ^ords  extends  to  the  ideas,  renders  them  obscure, 
and  prevents  that  lively  impression  they  should  make 
on  ns. 

If  we  require  an  author  to  be  diversified  in  his  style, . 

and  in  the  turns  of  his  phrases,  it  is  because  uniform 

tunu  dull  the  attention  ;  and  the  attention   once  ren- 

E  it  dered 
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dered  stupid,  ideas  and  images  offer  themselTes  less 
clearly  to  the  mind,  and  produce  but  weak  impressions. 
Why  do  we  require  couciseaess  in  style  i  Because 
the  shortest  expression,  whea  it  is  proper,  is  always 
the  clearest  ;  aud  that  we  may  conataatly  apply  to 
style  these  verses  of  Despreaux, 

\  Tout  ce  qu'cH)  dit  de  trop  est  hie  le  rebutant  : 

U-         L'£s[int  rassasié  le  rgette  a  l'instant 

AU  that  a  faid  too  much  is  insipid  and  disgustful  :  the  niiated 

mind  rgectt  it  in  an  instant. 

If  purity  sad  correctness  be  required  in  any  work  ; 
it  is  because  they  both  assist  in  rendering  it  more  per- 
spicuous. 

Lastly,  why  do  we  read  with  so  much  pleasure  those 
writers  who  express  their  ideas  by  brilliant  images  i 
Because  their  ideas  thereby  become  more  striking, 
more  clear  and  distinct,  in  a  word,  more  proper  to 
make  a  lirely  impression  on  us.  It  is  therefore  to  per- 
spicuity alone  that  all  the  rules  of  style  may  be  re< 
ferred. 

But  do  men  annex  the  same  idea  to  the  word  $tylef 
This  word  may  be  taken  in  two  different  senses. 

It  may  be  either  regarded  as  a  more  or  less  happy 
manner  of  expressing  our  ideas  ;  and  it  is  in  thta  point 
of  view  t  consider  it. 

Or  a  more  extensive  signification  may  be  given  to 
the  word,  by  confounding  the  idea  with  the  expies> 
sion  of  that  idea. 

7  It 
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Surnvn»  between  food  ud  bad  wrlUnf. 

It  is  ID  tbe  last  sense  that  M.  Beccaria,  in  a  disser- 
tation fuQ  of  spirit  and  sagacity,  says,  tbat  to  write 
well  we  should  furnish  our  minds  with  an  infinity  of 
ideas  accessory  to  the  subject  of  which  we  treat.  la 
this  sense  the  art  of  writing  is  the  art  of  exciting  in 
the  reader  a  great  number  of  sensations,  and  we  are 
deficient  in  style  only  because  we  are  deficient  in  ideas. 

For  what  reason  in  fact  does  a  man  write  well  on  one 
matter,  and  ill  on  another  ?  He  is  not  ignorant  either 
of  the  happy  turns,  or  of  the  propriety  of  the  words 
of  bis  language.  To  what  then  attribute  the  weakness 
of  his  style  i  To  the  want  of  ideas. 

But  what  do  men  in  general'mean  by  a  well  written 
work?  A  work  clearly  conceived.  The  public  judge 
only  by  the  effect  of  the  whole  ;  and  that  judgment  is 
just,  when  it  is  not  proposed,  as  here,  lo  distinguish 
^e  ideas  from  the  manner  of  expressing  them.  Hie 
true  judges  of  ibis  manner  are  the  national  writers, 
and  it  is  on  them  also  the  reputation  of  a  poet  de- 
pends ;  whose  principal  merit  consists  in  the  elegance 
of  diction. 

The  repotation  of  the  philosopher,  sometimes  more 
extensive,  is  more  independent  of  the  judgment  of  a 
ungle  nation.  The  truth  and  sagacity  of  ideas  is  the 
principal  merit  of  a  philosophical  work,  and  of  those 
all  people  are  judges. 

Let  not  the  philosopher  however  imagine,  in  con- 
séquence of  this,  that  he  may  neglect  the  ornaments  of 
H  3  style. 
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Style.    There  are  do  writiogs  nbich  the  beauty  of  ex- 
pression does  not  embellish. 

To  please  a  reader,  we  must  always  m^e  strong 
impressions  on  him.  The  necessity  of  affecting  him 
either  by  the  force  of  expression  or  by  ideas,  has  been 
constantly  recommended  by  the  rhetoricians  and  wri- 
ters of  every  age.  The  several  rules  of  the  art  of  poe- 
try, as  I  have  already  sud,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
means  of  producing  this  effect. 

When  an  author  is  defici«it  in  iacts^  and  cannot 
fix  our  attention  by  the  graqdeur  of  his  images  or 
his  thoughts  ;  if  his  style  be  rapid,  concise,  and  chaste^ 
one  continued  series  of  elegance,  it  will  sometimes 
conceal  bis  impotence*.  The  writer  who  is  poor  in 
ideas,  should  be  rich  in  words,  and  substitute  for  the 
excellence  of  thoughts  a  brilliancy  of  expression. 

This  is  a  receipt  of  which  men  of  genius  themselves 
have  sometimes  made  use.  1  might  cite  for  example 
certain  parts  of  the  works  of  M.  Rousseau,  where  we 
find  nothing  but  a  mass  of  contradictory  ideas  and 
principles.  He  affords  bnt  little  instruction,  but  hit 
colouring,  always  animated,  entertains  and  delights. 

The  art  of  writing  consists  therefore  in  the  art  of 
exciting  sensations.  So  that  the  president  Montes- 
quieu himself  has  sometimes  produced  admiration,  and 
astonished  the  mind  by  ideas  more  brilliant  than  just. 


*  It  Ù  pnh^  H  extraordinary  to  find  a  good  writer  in  a  nun 
pf  aiediocril?,  as  a  bad  <»>e  in  a  man  of  discerometit 

If 
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If  bj  their  fallacy  being  known,  bis  itleaa  do  not  con- 
-  linue  to  tnake  the  same  impression,  it  is  because,  in 
matten  of  instruction,  truth  alone  is  beautiful  and  ob- 
,  tains  a  durable  esteem. 

When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  ideas,  a  whimsical  ar- 
rangement of  words  may  sometimes  amuse  the  reader, 
and  produce  a  lively  sensation. 

Expressions  that  are  strong*,  obscure,  and  nncom- 
mon,  may  supply,  on  a  first  reading,  a  vacuity  of 
thought.  A  capricious  word  or  obsolete  expression, 
will  excite  a  surprize,  and  every  surprize  un  impression 
more  or  leas  strong.  .  The  epistles  of  the  poet  Rous- 
seau are  a  proof  of  this. 

In  every  species,  especially  in  that  of  amenity,  the 
beauty  of  a  work  is  measnred  by  the  sensation  it  makes 
on  as.  The  more  complete  and  distinct  this  sensa- 
tion is,  the  more  lively  is  the  impression  it  makes.  All 
poetics  are  nothing  more  than  a  commentary  on  this 
simple  principle,  and  a  developemeot  of  its  primitive 
role.  • 

When  tbe  rhetoricians  repeat  after  each  other,  that 


*  A  Ëdffi  idea  requires  an  obscure  impresion.  An  error 
clearly  expressed  is  presently  discovered.  To  dare  to  express 
out  thougbts  fuUy,  b  to  show  we  are  «ure  of  their  truth.  The 
quacks  of  erery  sort  write  oliscurely.  There  is  no  school  divine 
who  can  say  with  Boileau,  My  ihoughtialviay*  prêtent  Ihemsel'ee*  . 

Ma  f  entée  «u  grand  jour  toujours  t^o£re  1;  despote. 

R  4  tb« 
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the  perfection  of  the  works  of  ait  dépends  od  their  ex- 
act resemblftDce  to  those  of  nature,  they  deceive  them- 
selves :  experieoce  proves  that  the  beauty  of  works  of 
this  sort,  consists  less  in  an  exact  imitation,  than  in  an 
improved  imitation  of  natnre. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


or   AN    IMPROVED  IBflTATJOH    OF   HATORE. 

Jn  the  cnltivation  of  the  arts  there  are  found  works 
that  have  no  model,  and  whose  merit  is  conseqaeotly 
independent  of  any  resemblance  to  known  objects. 
The  palace  of  a  mooaicb  is  not  modelled  after  the 
palace  of  the  universe  ;  nor  tbe  concords  of  our  music 
adapted  to  that  of  the  celestial  spheres  ;  those  sounds 
have  never  yet  struck  any  mortal  ear. 

The  only  works  of  art  whose  merit  consists  inàa 
exact  imitation  of  natnre,  are  the  figures  of  men,  brutes, 
fruit.  Bowers,  &c.  In  almost  every  other  species  it  is 
in  an  embellished  imitation  of  nature  that  the  merit  of 
the  work  consists. 

When    Racine,  Corneille,  or  Voltaire,  bring  a  hero 

on  the  stage,  they  make  him  say,  in  a  manner  the  most 

fioncise,  the  most  elegant,  and  barmonious,  precisely 

wh^ 
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what  he  ought  to  say.  Yet  no  hero  ever  t&lked  îa 
■uch  a  maaner.  It  is  impossible  that  Maboaaet,  Z<v 
pyraSf  Pompej,  Sertorius,  &c.  whatever  capacity  we 
may  suppose  them  to  bave  bad, 

1.  Always  spoke  in  verse*. 

2.  That  in  their  conversations  they  always  used  lb« 
most  concise  and  most  correct  expressions. 

3.  That  they  pronounced  discourses  extempore, 
which  two  other  great  men,  such  as  Corneille  and  Vol- 
taire, were  sometimes  a  fortni^tora  month  in  com- 
posing. 

Id  what  did  the  great  poets  imitate  nature  ?  In 
making  their  characters  always  talk  in  a  manner  con- 
formable to  the  passions  with  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  animated  f.  In  all  other  respects  they 
embellished  nature,  and  they  did  righL 

But  bow  is  nature  to  be  embellished  i  Alt  our  ideas 
come  to  us  by  the  senses  ;  we  cannot  compose  but 
»fter  what  we  have  seen.     How  can  we  conceive  any 

•  And  what  u  still  more  absurd,  accoF^g  to  the  French  trage- 
diet,  in  rhyme.    T.  .  ■ 

f  On  the  stage  the  hero  ought  always  to  express  himself  in  con- 
formity to  his  chancter  and  situation.  The  poet  cannot  here  imi- 
tate nature  too  closely.  But  he  ought  to  adorn  it  by  collectiog  in 
»  conversattoa  of  perhaps  half  an  hour,  all  the  remarkable  strokes 
in  the  whole  life  of  the  hero. 

Periiaps  Mnhere  made  all  the  miseries  of  the  age  contribute  to 
the  character  of  bis  Miser  ;  aa  Phidias  all  the  strong  men  of  bis 
Sge  to  the  model  of  hia  Hercules, 

thing 
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thing  beyoad  nature  P  and  suppose  we  could  con- 
ceive it  ;  by  what  means  could  we  communicate  the 
idea  to  another  i  I  answer,  as  ia  description,  for  ex- 
ample, what  we  understand  by  a  new  composition, 
is  properly  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of 
objects  already  known  ;  yet  this  new  assemblage  is 
sufficient  to  astonish  the  imagination^  and  excite  iift> 
pressions  the  more  strong  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  new. 

Of  what  do  the  painters  and  sculptors  compose  a 
sphinx  P  Of  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  the  body  of  a 
lion,  and  the  head  of  a  woman.  How  was  the  Venus 
of  Apelles  composed  i  Of  all  the  beauties  contained 
in  the  bodies  of  the  ten  most  beautiful  women  in 
Greece.  It  was  thus  that  by  embellishing,  Apelies 
imitated  nature  :  and  after  his  example,  pmnters  and 
|>oets  have  since  dug  the  dens  of  the  Gorgons,  model- 
led the  Typhons,  constrncted  the  palaces  of  Fairies  and 
Goddesses,  and  in  short,  decorated  with  all  the  riches 
of  genius  the  various  fortunate  places  of  their  habi- 
tation. 

Suppose  a  poet  were  to  describe  the  garden  of  Love. 
The  icy  and  mortal  breath  of  Boreas  would  never  there 
be  felt,  but  the  Zephyrs  would  sweep  over  the  alleys 
of  roses  to  blow  the  flowers  and  gather  their  odours. 
The  sky  would  there  be  constantly  pure  and  serene. 
No  cloud  would  ever  obscure  it.  There  would  be  no 
mire  in  the  fields,  no  insects  in  (he  air,  or  vipers  in 
the  woods.  The  mountains  would  be  there  crowned 
with 
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with  orange  trees  and  pomegranates  in  flower,  the 
plains  covered  with  waviog  com^  and  the  vallies  tra- 
versed by  a  thouBBod  rivulets,  or  watered  by  a  majes- 
tic stream,  whose  vapours  elevated  hy  the  son,  and 
collected  in  the  reservoir  of  the  heavens,,  would  never 
be  sufficiently  condensed  to  descend  in  rain  upon  the 
earth.  -  . 

The  poet  would  place  in  this  garden  ambrosial  fouo- 
tuns  overshadowed  with  trees  bearing  golden  apples, 
forming  bowers  round  them  ;  and  to  their  shade  would 
I/ive  and  Psyche,  be  conducted,  naked,  amorous,  and 
surrounded  by  Uie  arms  of  pleasure.  Never  would  the 
restless  bee  with  his  sting  disturb  their  joys. 

It  is  thus  that  poetry  embellishes  nature,  and  by 
the  decomposition  of  objects  already  known,  recom- 
poses beings  and  pictures  whose  novelty  excites  sur- 
prise, and  frequently  produces  in  us  the  most  lively 
and  powerful  impressions. 

But  by  what  enchantment  are  we  enabled  thus  to 
alter  and  recompose  objects,  to  create,  as  it  were,  in 
the  universe,  and  in  roan,  new  beings  and  sensations  i 
This  enchantment  is  the  work  of  abstraction. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


or    TUB    POWER   OF    ABSTRACTION. 

J.HBRE  are  few  abstract  terms  in  the  language  of  ss- 
Tages,  and  many  in  those  of  polished  nations.  The 
latter,  interested  in  the  investigation  of  an  infinity  of 
objects,  perceive  each  instant  the  necessity  of  commn- 
nicating  their  ideas  clearly  and  rapidly  ;  for  this  pnr- 
pose  they  have  invented  a  great  namber  of  abstract 
terms  ;  the  study  of  the  sciences  compelled  them  to  it. 

Two  men,  for  example,  are  to  consider  a  quality 
common  to  two  bodies  ;  these  two  bodies  may  be  com- 
pared relatively  to  their  magnitude,  their  density,  their 
form,  or  their  colours.  Now  what  have  these  two  men 
to  do  ?  They  are  first  to  determine  the  subject  of 
their  examination.  If  it  be  merely  the  colours  of  the 
bodies  they  ^are  to  compare,  and  they  be  both  white> 
they  invent  the  word  whiteness;  and  fixing  all  their 
attention  on  that  quality  common  to  both  bodies,  be- 
come better  judges  of  their  different  degrees  of  white- 
ness. 

If  the  arts  and  sciences  have  from  this  motive  pro- 
duced an  infinity  of  abstract  terms  in  every  language, 
can  it  be  surprising  that  by  their  example  poetry  has 
also  formed  its  abstractions;  that  it  has  personified 
and  deified  the  imaginary  beings  of  force,  justice,  vir- 
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we,  fever,  victory,  &c.  Which  are  nothing  more  in  re- 
ality thaa  man  coDsidered  as  strong,  jnst,  virtuous,  dis- 
eased, victorious,  &c.  and  that  they  have  in  short 
peopled  Olympas  with  abstractions  i 

Does  a  poet  undertake  to  be  the  architect  of  the  ce- 
lestial abodes,  and  to  construct  the  palace  of  Plutos  Î 
He  places  tbe  edifice  in  the  centre  of  mountains  of  the 
colour  and  density  of  gold.  '  He  then  gives  to  massy 
■tones  the  splendor'of  rubies  or  brillianu  :  by  these 
means  he  is  enabled  to  construct  the  palace  of  Plutus 
or  the  crystalline  walls  of  heaven.  Without  this 
power  of  abstraction,  Miltoa  would  not  have  been 
able  to  assemble  in  the  garden  of  £den,  or  the  fairies, 
lo  many  picturesque  points  of  view,  so  many  delicious 
grottoes,  trees,  and  dowers,  in  a  word,  sb  many  beauties 
distributed  by  nature  among  a  thousand  countries. 

It  is  by  the  power  of  abstraction  that  the  writers  of 
romance  create  pigmies,  genii,  enchanters,  &c.  in  short, 
that  FortunatUB  whose  invisibility  is  nothing  but  the 
abstraction  of  the  apparent  qualities  of  bodies. 

It  is  to  the  power  of  divesting  an  object  of  all  its 
defects*,  and  of  creating  roses  without  thorns,  that 
maa  owes  all  bis  factitious  pains  and  pleasures. 


•  He  who  should  rcprewot  on  the  stage  a  tragic  action  in  the 
the  manner  it  really  happened,  would  run  great  risk  of  disgusting 
the  ipectaton. 

What  should  tbe  poet  then  do  f  Divert  the  relation  of  every 
fiÙDg  that  will  not  make  a  lively  impression. 

It 
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For  what  reasoa  is  it  in  fact,  that  we  always  expect 
more  pleasure  from  the  possesaioo  of  aa  object  than  it 
really  procures  ns  Î  Why  bo  much  difference  between 
the  pleasure  expected  and  enjoyed  i  Because  we  take 
the  pleasure  in  reality  as  it  conies,  whereas  in  hope  we 
enjoy  the  'same  pleasure  without  any  mixture  of  tAat 
pun  or  trouble  which  almost  always  attends  it. 

That  perfect  happiness  wliich  we  seek  is  not  to  be 
found  but  in  the  palace  of  hope  and  imaginaUon.  It 
is  there  that  poetry  paints  as  eternal,  those  ri^id  mo- 
ments of  intoxication  which  love  scatters,  at  wide  dis- 
tances, in  the  career  of  our  days.  It  is  there  that  w« 
imagine  for  ever  to  enjoy  that  energy  and  warmth  of 
sensation  which  we  feel  but  once  or  twice  in  our  lives, 
and  which  doubtless  arise  from  the  novelty  of  sensa- 
tions excited  in  us  by  the  first  objects  of  our  tender- 
ness. It  is  there,  in  fine,  that  exaggerating  a  pleasnre 
rarely  tasted  and  often  desired,  we  over-rate  the  feli- 
city of  opulence. 

If  chance  open  to  poverty  the  temple  of  wealth, 
when  illuminated  by  a  hundred  tapers,  and  resounding 
Trith  sprightly  music  ;  then  the  indigent  struck  with 
the  splendor  of  the  decorations,  and  the  harmony  of 
the  instruments  ciies  :  bow  happy  are  the  rich  !  His 
felicity,  as  far  exceeds  mine  as  the  magnificence  of 
this  temple  does  the  poverty  of  my  but.  He  is  how- 
ever mistaken,  and  the  dope  of  the  lively  impression 
just  received  ;  be  does  not  know  that  it  is  in  part  an 
effect 
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effect  of  the  novelty  of  the  sensations  which  he  feels, 
end  that  an  babituul  enjoyinent  would  dull  the  viva- 
city, render  the.temple  and  the  concert  insipid  ;  and 
moreover  that  the  pleasures  of  the  rich  are  purchased 
by  a  thousand  cares  and  anxieties. 

But  indigence  has  by  its  abstractions  divested  riches 
of  all  the  cares  and  discontent  by  which  they  are  at- 
tended*. 

Without  the  power  of  abstraction  our  conceptions 
would  not  extend  further  than  enjoyment.  Now,  if 
in  the  bosom  of  delights  we  still  feel  desires  and  re- 
grets, it  is,  as  1  have  said,  an  effect  of  the  difiereocê 
we  find  between  imaginary  and  actual  pleasure. 

The  power  of  resolving  and  recomposing  objects, 
and  of  creating  such  as  are  new,  we  may  regard  not 
only  as  the  source  of  an  infinity  of  factitious  pains  and 
pleasures,  but  also  as  the  only  mean  of  embellishing 
nature  by  imitation,  and  of  canying  the  arts  of  ame- 
nity to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

1  shall  not  expatiate  any  further  on  the  beauty  of 
these  arts.  I  have  shewn  that  their  principal  object 
is  to  preserve  as  from  discontent  :  that  this  object  is 


*  The  power  of  abstracting  fron  a  ctmdition  different  from  our 
ovfn  thi  evil»  we  have  not  felt,  makes  a  man  always  euvy  the  lot 
of  another.  What  atioulil  he  do  to  eradicate  this  envy,  «o  incom- 
patible with  his  tKqtpbess  t  Undeceive  himself,  and  leaiii,  that  a 
nan  above  want  ii  nearly  as  happy  as  be  can  be. 
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tlie  better  accomplished  asthej  excite  in  us  sensationa 
that  are  more  lively  anil  distinct  ;  sad  lastly,  that  it  is 
always  by  the  greater  or  less  force  of  those  sensations, 
that  the  degree  of  perfection  .and  beauty  of  Horks  of 
ihis  sort  are  to  be  estimated. 

Let  us  then  honour  and  cultivate  the  fine  arts  :  they 
•re  the  glory  of  the  human  mind  (j),  and  the  aoafce  of 
an  infinity  of  delicious  sensatioa».  But  let  us  not  ima- 
gine the  idly  rich  to  be  superlatively  happy  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  most  masterly  productions. 

We  have  seen  in  the  first  chapters  of  this  section, 
that  without  beiog  equal  in  riches  and  power,  all  men 
may  be  equally  happy,  at  least  in  the  ten  or  twelve 
hours  of  the  day  employed  in  the  gratifying  their  se- 
veral corporeal  wants. 

With  regard  to  the  ten  or  twelve  hours,  which  sepa- 
rate a  gratified  from  a  rising  want,  I  have  proved  that 
they  are  filled  up  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  when 
they  are  consecrated  to  the  acquisition  of  the  means 
of  providing  abundantly  for  our  wants  and  amusements. 
What  can  I  do  more  to  contirm  the  truth  of  this  opi- 
nion, except  stop  a  moment  to  consider  which  is  the 
most  assuredly  happy,  the  opulent  idler,  so  fatigued 
with  having  nothing  to  do,  or  the  man  of  mediocrity, 
whose  fortune  compels  him  to  a  daily  tabonr  that  h« 
cao  pursue  without  weariness. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


Jrarich  man  be  by  his  situntion  compelled  toalabour 
that  habit  readers  agreeable;  he  may,  by  being  con- 
tinnally  employed  in  his  occupation,  like  the  man  of 
mediocrity,  avoid  discontent. 

But  nhere  find  opulent  men  of  this  sort  ?  Sometimes 
in  England,  where  money  opens  the  career  to  ambition* 
Every  where  else  the  rich,  accompanied  by  idleness, 
are  passive  in  almostall  their  amusements.  They  ex- 
pect amusement  from  the  objecu  that  surround  them, 
and  but  few  of  those  objests  excite  in  them  lively  sen- 
sations. Besides,  such  sensations  cannot  succeed  each 
other  rapidly,  nor  be  removed  incessantly.  The  days 
of  the  idler,  therefore,  puss  away  in  a  stupid  languor. 

In  vain  does  the  rich  man  collect  about  him  the  arts 
of  amenity  ;  these  arts  cannot  procure  him  incessantly 
new  impressions,  nor  preserve  him  a  long  time  from 
discontent.  His  curiosity  is  so  soon  gratified,  the 
Idler  has  so  little  sensibility,  the  chef  d'oeuvres  of  the 
arts  make  on  him  impressions  so  soon  effaced,  that  to 
«muse  him  they  mast  be  incessantly  renewed.    Nov 

VOL.  II.  s  all 
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all  the  artists  of  aa  empire  could  not,  under  tbcK 
circomstances,  supply  his  wants. 

A  uiooient  only  is  sufBcient  for  admiralîAn  :  au  age 
is  necessary  to  produce  a  masterpiece  of  art.  How 
many  wealthy  idlers  pass  daily  under  the  magnificent 
portal  of  the  old  Louvre,  which  strangers  behold  with 
astonishment,  without  feeling  one  agreeable  sensation. 

To  shew  the  difficulty  of  amusing  a  rich  idler,  it 
should  be  observed  that  there  are  bat  two  conditions 
of  man  ;  in  one  of  which  he  is  active,  and  the  other 
passive. 


CHAP.  XXI. 


OF    THE  ACTIVE  AND   PASSIVE  STATE  OF   MAN. 

is  the  first  of  these  stales  a  man  can  support  himself 
a  considerable  time  in  the  same  situation  without  dis- 
content. In  the  second  he  cannot.  I  can  perform 
six  hours  in  a  concert,  but  I  cannot  listen  to  one  three 
hours  without  disgust. 

No  man  is  more  difficult  to  amuse  than  the  passive 

idler.    All  things  disgust  him.     It  is   this  universal 

discontent  that  renders  liim  so  severe  a  judge  of  the 

beauties  of  the  arts,  and  that  makes  him   require  so 
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much  perfection  ia  their  works.  If  he  were  more 
Beosible  and  less  disconteat,  he  would  be  more  easily 
pleased. 

What  lively  impressions  can  the  arts  of  amenity  ex- 
cite in  the  idle  i  If  those  arts  charm  us,  it  is  by  retracing 
and  embelliBbiog  in  our  minds  the'  images  of  past 
pleasures,  and  by  exciting  in  us  the  desire  of  tasting 
them  again.  Now  what  desire  can  they  awaken  in  a 
man  who  is  rich  enough  to  purchase  all  pleasures,  and 
is  already  satiated  with  them  ? 

In  vain  do  the  dance  and  decorations,  in  a  word, 
the  pleasures  the  most  voluptuous,  and  most  peculiarly 
consecrated  to  lore,  by  recalling  intoxication  uod 
transports,  attempt  to  make  any  impression  on  bim^ 
who  is  already  exhausted  with  Ihe  fatigue  of  enjoy- 
ment. If  the  rich  court  balls  aud  theatres,  it  is  for  a 
change  of  disgust,  and  by  that  change  to  alleviate  their 
discontent. 

Such  in  general  is  the  lot  of  princes.  Such  was  . 
that  of  the  famous  Bonnier.  Scarcely  had  hefrirmed 
a  wish,  before  the  genius  of  riches  came  to  accomplish 
it.  Bonnier  was  tired  of  women,  concerts,  and  thea- 
tres :  so  unhappy  he  was  that  he  had  nothing  left  to 
wish  for.  Had  he  been  less  rich,  he  would  have  had 
desires. 

Desire  is  the  moving  principle  of  the  soul  ;  with- 
out desire  it  stagnates  !  We  must  desire  to  act  and  act 
to  be  happy.  Bonnier  died  of  disgust  in  the  midst  of 
delights. 

a  «  ■  Our 
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Our  oaly  lively  enjoyment  is  from  hope.  Happiness 
resides  less  id  the  possession  than  in  the  attaioment  of 
the  objects  of  our  desires. 

To  be  happy,  we  most  want  something  of  onr  feli- 
city. It  is  not  after  having  acquired  a  million  of  mo- 
ney, but  in  the  acquirement  tliat  we  are  really  fortu- 
nate. It  is  not  after  having  been  prosperous,  but  in 
prospering  that  we  are  happy.  The  soul  then  always 
in  action,  always  agreeably  agitated,  knows  no  dis- 
content. 

Whence  arises  the  immoderate  passion  of  the  great 
for  the  chaceP  Because  passive  in  almost  all  their 
other  amusements,  and  consequently  always  ttneasy,  it 
is  in  the  chace  alone  that  they  are  forced  to  be  active. 
Men  are  also  active  when  gaming;  and  for  that  rea- 
■on  the  gamester  is  the  less  liable  lo  disgust  *. 

Men,  however,  play  either  high  or  low.  In  thefirst 
case  gaming  is  attended  with  anxiety,  and  sometimes 
with  mischievous  consequences;  in  the  second,  it  is 
almost  always  insipid. 

That  rich  and  passive  idleness  so  envied  by  all,  and 
that  under  an  excellent  form  of  government,  would 
not  be  see»  without  disgrace,  is  not  therefore  so 
happy  as  imagined  ;  for  it  is  commonly  exposed  to  dis- 
content. 


*  Play  ii  not  always  used  as  a  remedy  for  disgott.  Small  pUy, 
a  gamr:  of  amusemcDt  is  sometimes  a  cover-fool.  People  fre- 
quently play  with  a  hope  of  not  beiog  known  for  what  tbey  ate. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 


IT  IS  TBE  RICH  WHO  FEEL  HOST  SENSIBLY  THE 
WANT  OF  RICHES. 

If  tb«  opulent  idler  never  thinks  hiniKlf  sufficiently 
rich,  it  is  becanse  the  riches  he  enjoys  are  not  suffici- 
ent for  his  happiness.  Has  he  mneicians  in  pay  i  Their 
concerts  do  not  fiH  the  vacuity  in  his  mind.  He  mnst 
also  have  architects,  a  vast  palace,  an  immense  cage 
to  inclose  a  monrnful  bird.  He  wants  besides  bunting 
equipages,  balls,  festivals,  &c.  Discontent  is  a  fa- 
thomless gulph,  that  would  swallow  up  all  the  wealtti 
of  an  empire,  perhaps  that  of  the  whole  universe. 
Labour  only  can  fill  it  up.  A  small  fortune  will  suf- 
fice a  laborious  citizen  :  bis  life,  simple  and  uniform, 
is  attended  with  no  tempest.  It  was  not  in  the  tomb 
of  Croesus*,  but  on  that  of  Baucis,  this  epitaph  was 
engraved  : 

"  His  death  was  ibe  eveniiigof  a  beautiful  day." 

•  If  felicity  were  always  the  coapaniop  of  power,  what  man 
would  have  beep  ^ore  h^ppy  than  the  Califf  Abdoulrahman. 
Yet  the  followiog  is  the  inscriptioa  he  ordered  to  be  engraved  on 
bis  tomb:  "  Honoun,  riches,  aovereign  power;  I  have  enjoyed 
<'  them  all.  Cotemporary  princes  have  esteemed  and  feared  me, 
8  3  Great 
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Great  treasureB  are  the  appeanmce  of  happiaess, 
not  the  reality.  There  is  more  true  happiness  in  the 
house  of  competency  than  in  that  of  opuleace  ;  and 
men  sup  more  gaity  at  a  Eavern,  than  with  the  president 
Hainaut. 

He  who  is  employed  is  free  from  discontent.  So 
that  the  workman  in  his' shop,  or  the  tradesman  be- 
hind his  counter,  is  often  more  happy  than  bis  sove- 
reign. A  moderate  fortune  compels  ua  to  daily  la- 
bour ;  if  that  labour  be  not  excessive,  an  J  if  the  habit 
of  it  be  contracted,  it  then  beco.mes  agreeable*. 
Every  man  who  by  a  labour  of  this  sort  can  provide 
for  bis  corporeal  wants  and  amusements,  is  nearly  ai 
happy  as  he  can  be+.  But  should  we  reckon  amuse- 
ments among  our  wants  f  Men  as  well  as  children  must 

"  and  envied  my  happiness  ;  they  have  been  jealous  of  my  glory, 
"  and  sought  my  friendship.  In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have 
"  carefully  marked  all  the  day»  on  which  I  tasted  pure  and  troe 
"  pleasure,  and  in  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  I  have  counted  only 
"  fourteen." 

'  We  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  power  which  habit  has  over  us. 
Prisoners  wc  are  told,  arc  well  fed  and  lodged  in  the  Bastile,  and  yet 
they  there  die  of  chagrin.  Why)  Because  they  are  deprived  of 
their  liberty,  that  is,  they  cannot  exercise  their  common  occupa- 
tions. 

f  The  condition  of  the  workman  whocan  by  a  moderate  labour, 
provide  for  his  wants,  and  those  of  his  family,  is  perhaps  of  all  con- 
ditions the  most  happy.  The  want  that  compels  his  mind  to 
application  and  hi!«  body  to  exercise,  is  a  preservative  against  dis- 
content and  disease  :  novr  these  are  evils,  joy  and  health  advantages, 
have 
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have  momeotB  of  recreation,  or  a  change  of  employ- 
ment With  what  pleasure  do  the  workioan  and  the 
lawyer  quit,  the  one  his  sht^  and  the  other  his  ofSce, 
for  the  theatre  i  If  they  he  more  afTected  there  than 
the  inao  of  pleasure,  it  is  because  the  sensations  they 
there  feel  being  less  dulled  by  habit,  have  more  novelty  ' 
for  them. 

Have  we  moreover  contracted  the  habit  of  a  certain 
exercise  of  body  and  mind  ?  That  occupation  accom- 
plished, we  become  sensible  to  amusements,  even 
where  we  are  passive.  If  those  amusements  be  insipid 
to  the  idly  opulent,  it  is  because  (hey  make  a  business 
of  pleasure,  and  not  a  relaxation.  The  labour  to  which 
man  was  formerly,  they  say,  condemned,  was  not  a 
punishment  of  heaven,  but  a  benefaction  of  nature. 
Labour  supposes  desire,  and  the  man  without  desire 
vegetates  without  any  principle  of  activity  ;  ihe  body 
apd  the  soulremain,if  I  may  use  the  expression,  in  the 
same  attitude*.     Occupation  is  the  happiness  of  manf. 

*  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  ignorance  and  sloth  of  the 
Afrir-ans,  is  the  fertility  of  ttiat  part  of  the  world  ;  which  supplies 
almost  all  necessaries  without  culture.  The  Afdcan  has  therefore 
no  motive  for  reflection,  and  in  fact  he  reflects  but  litlle.  The 
same  may  be  laid  of  the  Caribbs;  if  they  be  less  industrious  than 
the  savages  of  the  North  of  America,  it  is  because  they  liave  less 
occasion  to  labour  for  subûstence. 

f  It  m  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  man,  that  pleasure  should 

be  the  reward  of  labour,  but  of  moderate  labour.    If  nature  had 

of  hen  elf  provided  for  all  his  wants,  she  nould  have  made  him  the 

S  4  But 
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But  lo  be  occDpied  and  use  exercise,  what  is  neces- 
sary ?  A  motive  :  and  of  all  others  that  of  hunger  ia 
the  most  powerfal,  and  most  general.  It  is  this  that 
commands  the  peasant  to  labour  in  the  fields,  and  the 
savage  to  hunt  and  fish  in  the  forest. 

A  want  of  another  kind  animates  the  artist  and  ihe 
man  of  letters  :  the  desire  of  glory,  of  the  poblic  es* 
teem  and  of  the  pleasures  they  represent. 

Every  want,  every  desire,  compels  men  to  labour, 
and  when  they  have  contracted  an  eaily  habit  it  be- 
comes agreeable.  For  want  of  that  habit,  idleness 
renders  labour  hateful,  and  it  is  with  aversion  that  men 
sow,  reap,  or  even  think. 


most  pernicious  of  all  preseots  ;  he  nould  have  passed  his  days  in 
languor;  the  idly  rich  would  have  been  without  resource  against 
discontent.  What  palliative  could  there  have  been  for  this  evilî 
None  :  if  all  the  people  were  without  wanb,  all  would  be  equall  j 
opulent  Where  then  would  the  wealthy  idler  £nd  men  to  p«h 
cure  him  aauBcmeot? 


CHAP, 
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Mankind  In  gcnenl  prefer  Idltufolo  labnnr. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 


OP   THS    POWEtt  OF    IDLENESS. 

^V^HEN  menhave  the  choice  of  being  thievesorl»» 
touring,  it  is  the  former  profession  they  embrace.  Mao- 
kiodingeaeml  ftre  idle,  ihey  prefer  almost  always  fa- 
tigae,  danger,  and  death  iuelf,  to  the  labour  of  culti- 
vating the  earth.  My  examples  are  the  great  nation 
of  the  Malaccans,  part  of  Tartary,  and  the  Arabs,  all 
the  iobabitants  of  Taurus,  Caucasus^  and  the  high 
mountains  of  Asia, 

But  it  frill  be  said,  whatever  be  the  love  of  quanlcincU 
for  idlenesB,  and  if  (here  be  nations  of  thieves,  who  are 
formidable  for  their  warlike  spirit,  are  there  not  also 
pations  of  labouring  people  i  Yes,  because  the  ezis- 
leoce  of  a  nation  of  thieves  supposes  that  of  people 
^omay  be  robbed.  The  former  are  not  very  name- 
lous,  because  many  sheep  are  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  few  wolves  :  and  because  tke  thieving 
nations  inhabit  barren  and  inaccessible  mountains,  and 
cannot,  but  ia  such  retreats,  resist  a  numerous  and 
civilized  nation.  Now  if  it  be  true,  that  men  are  in 
general  pirates  and  robbers,  whenever  the  natural  situ- 
ation of  their  country  permits  if.  with  impunity  ;  the 

love 
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love  of  robbery  most  then  be  nataral  to  them.  On 
what  is  tbis  loye  foaoded  i  On  idleness,  that  is,  od  an 
iocliDatioD  to  obtain,  vith  the  least  trouble  possible, 
ifae  object  of  their  desires. 

Idleness  is  in  man  the  secret  cause  of  the  greatest 
effect».  It  is  from  a  want  of  motives  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  preserve  them  from  idleness,  that  tbe  Satraps, 
as  ranch  thieves  and  more  idle  than  the  Malaccans, 
are  also  more  discoDtented  and  nahappy. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


'a  modbbate  fortune  secures  the  happi- 
ness OF  A  citizen- 
Habit  renders  labour  easy  :  if  we  do  that  always 
without  pain  which  we  are  always  doing,  and  if  every 
mean  of  acquiring  pleasure  ought  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  pleasures,  a  moderate  fortune,  by  conipel- 
ling  man  to  labour,  secures  his  felicity  the  better,  as 
labour  always  fills  up,  in  the  most  agreeable  manner 
the  time  that  separates  a  gratified  want  from  the  next 
that  shall  arise,  and  consequently  the  twelve  only  hour» 
of  a  day  in  which  we  suppose  the  greatest  inequality 
in  the  happiness  of  men. 
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Of  the  idFU  of  bapplDCH  ud  vcUlb. 

WbcD  a  government  secures  to  its  subjects  the  full 
possession  of  their  property,  their  hves  and  their  li- 
berty ;  opposes  the  too  unequal  distribution  of  the 
naiional  riches  and  preserves  all  the  people  in  a  certain 
degree  of  ease,  it  supplies  them  with  all  the  means  of 
being  nearly  as  happy  as  they  can  be. 

Therefore,  without  being  equal  in  wealth  and  dig- 
nity,  individuals  may  be  equal  in  felicity.  But  how- 
ever demonsuable  this  propoaiùon  may  be,  are  (here 
any  means  to  penuade  mankind  of  its  truth,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  perpetually  associating  in  their 
minds,  the  idea  of  happiness  with  that  of  opulence  ? 


CHAP.  XXV. 


OF    THB    A8SOCIATION<OF  THE  IDEAS  UF  HAPPI- 
NESS AND  WEALTH  IN  THE  MINDS  OF  MEN. 

N  every  country  where  men  are  not  secure  in  their 
property,  their  lives,  and  their  liberty,  the  ideas  of 
wealth  and  happiness  must  be  frequently  confounded. 
Men  are  in  want  of  protection,  and  riches  procure  it. 

In  all  other  countries  distinct  ideas  may  be  formed 
of  ihem.  If  the  Fakirs  by  the  aid  of  a  religious  ca- 
techism can  persuade  mankind  of  the  grossest  absurdi- 
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lies,  why  m&y  we  not  by  the  aid  of  a  moral  catechism 
persuade  them  that  ihey  are  happy,  when  to  be  bo,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  think  themselves  ao*i  This  be- 
lief makes  a  part  of  our  felicity.  Whoever  thinks 
himself  unhappy,  is  unhappy.  But  can  men  deceive 
themselves  in  this  important  point?  What  are  then 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  man's  felicity  i  Ignorance 
and  envy. 

That  passion  which  is  laudable  in  youth  while  it  bears 
the  name  of  emulation,  becomes  pernicious  when  ia 
advanced  age  it  assumes  that  of  envy.  Whence  does 
it  proceed  Î  From  a  false  and  exaggerated  opinion 
which  we  form  of  the  felicity  of  certain  conditifMiSi 
and  the  way  to  destroy  this  opinion  is  to  enlighten 
mankind.  It  is  by  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  they 
are  to  be  reformed  i  this  alone  can  stifle  in  them  the 
intestine    war,  which  secretly    and  eternally  excîtett 


*  There  are  two  habitual  causes  of  theunhappiness  ofmen. 
The  one  U,  jin  ignorance  ef  the  lUtle  that  it  ntcettary  to  oum 
kappinest  ;  the  other,  imaginan/  tuanls,  and  detirei  without 
houtidt.  Is  a  merchant  rich  ?  He  would  be  therichest  inbiscity. 
Is  a  man  a  kmg }  He  would  be  the  most  poverfnl  of  all  kings. 
We  should  sometmies  remember  the  saying  of  Montaigpe  : 
Tliat  when  we  are  seated,  be  it  on  a  throne  or  ajoitdslool,  we  are 
atwayt  on  oar  breech,  that  if  power  and  wealth  be  the  means  of 
attuning  happiness,  we  should  not  confound  the  metiM  with  the 
end  ;  that  we  should  not  purchase  with  too  many  cares,  labours, 
an'l  dangers,  what  we  can  Jiave  at  a  cheaper  rate  ;  and  lastly,  that 
in  the  search  of  happiness  we  should  not  forget  that  it  is  happinen 
veseck. 

among 
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A  wall  brtDDt  1>  wfieiul  for  luppinm. 

among  men  of  différent  professions  and  talents,  divides 
almost  all  the  members  of  polished  societies. 

Ignorance  and  envy,  by  ailing  them  with  the  gall  of 
an  nnjnst  and  reciprocal  hatred,  has  prevented  them 
too  long  from  discovering  an  important  trnth,  which 
Ù,  that  a  small  fortune,  as  I  have  proved,  is  sufficient 
for  their  happiness*.  Let  not  this  be  regarded  as  a 
common-place  maxim  of  the  pulpit  or  the  professor's 
chair  :  the  more  accur^ely  it  is  examined,  the  more 
clearly  its  truth  will  appear. 

If  a  reflectioD  on  this  axiom  can  convince  an  infinity 
of  individuals  of  their  happiness,  who  want  nothing  to 
be  so,  but  to  think  themselves  so,  this  truth  ii  not 
therefore  one  of  those  speculative  maxims  that  cannot 
be  applied  to  practice. 

*  Those  men,  who  from  a  state  of  opulence  pa»  to  that  of 
mediocrity,  are  doubtless  unhappy.  They  haT«  in  their  first 
state,  contracted  desires  which  they  cannot  gratify  in  the  second. 
1  therefore  here  speak  of  such  mcD  only  as  being  bom  nitboiit 
fortune  have  no  habits  to  overconie.  A  small  fortune  b  sufGcient 
for  the  happiness  of  the  latter;  at  least  in  countiies  where  opulence 
doet  not  intitle  aman  to  public  esteem. 
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:  ntiltty  of  the  iiithar^  priixsiplM. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 


OF  THE  REMOTE  UTILITY  OF  MT  PRINCIPLES. 

If  I  be  the  first  that  has  proved  the  possibility  of  an 
equal  distributioD  of  happiness  among  individnala,  and 
geometrically  demonstrated  this  important  troth  :  1 
am  happy  ;  I  can  regard  myself  as  the  beneiàctor  of 
mankind,  and  say, 

All  that  moralists  have  published  coacemiog  the 
equality  of  conditions,  all  that  the  writers  of  romance 
have  said  about  the  talisman  of  Orosamea,was  but  an 
obscure  perception  of  nhat  I  have  proved. 

If  1  shoald  be  reproached  with  having  insisted  loo 
long  OD  this  question,  I  should  reply,  that  the  public 
felicity  consisting  of  that  of  all  the  individuals,  in  order 
to  know  what  constitutes  the  happiaess  of  the  whole, 
we  must6rst  know  what  constitutes  the  happiness  of 
each  individual;  and  show,  that  if  there  be  nogovern- 
jnent  where  all  men  can  be  equally  rich  and  powerful, 
there  is  none  where  they  may  not  be  equally  bappy  ; 
and  lastly,  that  there  may  be  a  legislation  where  (except 
such  as  are  in  peculiarly  unfortunate  circumstances) 
Done  would  be  unhappy  but  fools. 

But  an  unequal  partition  of  happiness  among  indi- 
viduals. 
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or  Ihs  remote  atltlty  of  ths  uUiorV  priDclpleL 

viduRtSf  BDpposes  a  less  unequal  partition  of  the  national 
riches.  Now  in  what  government  of  Europe  can  such 
a  partition  be  at  present  established  f  The  realization 
of  it  indeed  does  not  appear  to  be  at  hand.  However^ 
the  alteration  that  is  daily  making  in  the  constitutions 
of  all  empires,  proves  at  least  that  it  is  not  a  Platonic 
chimera. 

'After  a  time,  more  or  less  remote,  all  possibilities, 
say  the  sages,  must  be  realized  ;  why  then  despair  of 
the  future  felicity  of  mankind  f  Who  cantnaintaia 
that  the  truths  here  established,  «ill  be  always' useless 
to  mankind  i 

It  will  be  extraordinary,  but  necessary,  in  a  given 
time,  that  a  Penn,  a  Manco  Capac,  shall  be  born  to 
give  laws  to  rising  societies.  Now  suppose  (what  per- 
haps will  be  still  more  extraordinary)  that,  jealous  of  a 
new  glory,  such  a  man  should  be  desirous  of  conse- 
crating his  name  to  posterity  under  the  title  of  a  friend 
to  mankind  ;  and  thi^t  consequently  more  anxious  for 
the  establishing  of  good  laws,  and  the  happiness  of 
his  people,  than  the  increase  of  his  power,  that  man 
should  wish  to  make  them  happy  and  not  staves  ;  there 
is  no  doubt,  as  I  shall  prove  in  the  ninth  section,  that 
he  would  perceive  in  the  principles  I  have  here  es- 
tablished, the  source  of  a  new  legislation,  and  one  that 
it  more  conformable  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
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NOTES. 


1.  (page  I98)>  J-hekb  are  no  calumnies  vithivhich  the  clergy  of 
fVance  have  not  blackened  the  philosophers.  Thej  accused  theni 
«f  not  Btknovledging  any  superiority  of  rank,  birth  or  dignity, 
>nd  thought  thereby  to  iiritate  people  in  power  againit  tbem  ;  but 
this  accusation  was  liappily  too  vague  and  abnird.  In  ^t,  in  what 
respect  can  a  philosopher  regard  himself  as  equal  to  a  noblenuui  ? 
It  must  either  be  as  a  christian,  for  under  that  title,  all  men  are 
brotlien  ;  or  in  quality  of  the  subject  of  a  despot,  because  all  his 
■ubjects  are  slaves,  and  all  slaves  are  essentially  <^  the  same  con- 
dition. Now  philosophen  are  not  apostles  either  of  popery  or  of 
despotism  ;  and  besides,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  despot  ih  France. 
But  are  the  titles  with  which  noblemen  are  decorated  in  France, 
any  thing  more  than  the  toys  of  a  puerile  vanity  Î  Have  they  ne- 
cessarily any  part  in  the  management  of  public  affain,  any  real 
power!  They  arc  not  great  in  this  sense,  but  they  bear  titles  of 
■  respect,  and  ought  to  be  respected. 

3.  (p.  SU.)  The  man  of  bunness  has  Tittle  discontent,  and  lit- 
tle desire.  When  ne  seek  immense  wealth,  it  is  with  a  deugn  to 
avoid  discontent,  or  to  procure  pleasures.  He  who  has  no  want, 
b  indifferent  to  wealth.  It  U  with  the  love  of  money  as  with  that 
of  luxury  ;  when  a  young  man  is  fond  of  women,  he  regards 
luxury  in  furniture,  feasts,''and  equipages,  as  means  of  seducing 
them,  and  is  therefore  fond  of  luxury.  When  he  grows  old,  and 
becomes  insensible  to  love,  he  unhide  his  coach,  is  drawn  by 
old  horses,  and  takes  off  the  lace  torn  hiicloaths.  This-maa 
love<l 
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loTed  luxury  as  the  means  of  procuring  certain  plea  ures,  hut 
when  he  no  longer  desires  those  pleasures,  he  has  no  longer  anj 
love  for  luxury. 

3.  (p.  223.)  The  marriage  of  personsof  certain  conditions  fre- 
quently represents  nothing  more  than  the  picture  of  uiiforttinate 
people  who  are  chained  together,  to  be  a  reciprocal  torment  to 
each  other. 

Marriage  has  two  objects  :  l''eonethe  preservation  of  the  spe- 
cies, the  other  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  the  two  se\es.  The 
search  of  pleasure  is  permitied  :  why  should  we  deprive  ourselves 
of  it,  when  it  is  not  detrimental  to  society  i 

But  marriage,  as  it  is  instituted  in  catholic  countries,  agrees  not 
equally  with  all  professions.  To  what  shall  we  refer  the  unifor- 
mity of  its  institution  ?  I  answer,  to  the  conformity  between  this 
mode  of  matrimony  and  the  primitive  slate  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  that  is,  the  state  of  peasants.  In  that  rank  the  man  and 
woman  have  a  common  object  of  desire,  which  is  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land  they  occupy  ;  this  improvement  results  ftom 
their  mutual  labours.  The  man  and  wife  constantly  occupied 
in  their  farm,  and  always  usefi<l  to  each  other,  support,  with- 
out disgust,  and  without  inconvenience,  their  indissoluble  union. 
It  isnot  the  same  in  other  professions. 

The  clergy  do  not  marrj'.  Why  ?  Because  in  the  present  form 
of  matrimony,  the  churcli  is  of  opinion,  that  a  wife,  a  familyi  and 
the  cares  attendant  on  them,  would  divert  a  priest  from  his  func- 
tions. But  do  they  dtvert  the  magistrate,  the  man  of  letters,  and 
the  minister  ;  arâ  are  not  tlie  functions  of  these  more  serous  and 
important  than  those  of  a  priest  ?  Dolhe  gcvrrnments  of  Europe 
think  this  formof  marriage  better  adapted  to  theprofes-iou  of  arms  f 
As  a  proof  of  the  contrary,  thgy  forbid  it  tu  almost  all  their  sol- 
diers. Now  what  does  this  interdiction  suppose  (  Tliat  nations 
instructed  by  experience,  have  found  that  a  wife  corruptsthe 
manners  of  a  warrior,  'titles  his  patriotic  spirit,  andrend<;r9  htmat 
length  effeminate,  slothful,  and  timid. 

What  a  remedy  is  there  for  this  evil  i  In  Prusiia,  if  3  soldier  of 

VOL.  II.  T  th» 
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the  lint  battalion  meets  with  a  handsome  girl,  he  lies  with  her, 
and  their  union  lasts  as  long  as  their  love  and  convenieDce.  If 
they  have  children  and  cannot  maintain  them,  the  king  takes  care 
of  them,  they  are  brought  up  in  a  house  founded  for  that  purpose. 
The  monarch  there  forms  a  nursery  of  young  soldiers.  Now  if 
this  prince  had  the  disposal  of  a  much  greater  number  of  ecclesi- 
astical ftmds,  he  might  execute  on  a  large  scale  what  he  can  now 
do  on.  a  small  one,  and  his  soldiers,  at  once  lovers  and  fathers, 
would  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  love  without  emasculating  their 
manners,  or  losing  any  part  of  their  courage, 

TJic  law  of  indissolubility  in  marriage,  is  a  cruel  and  barbarou» 
law,  says  Fontenelle,  The  few  happy  marriages  in  France  prove 
the  neces<ity  of  a  reformation  in  this  matter. 

There  are  countries  where  the  lover  and  \m  mistress  do  not 
marry  till  after  they  have  lived  together  three  years.  During 
that  time  they  try  the  sympathy  of  their  characters.  If  they  do 
not  agree,  they  part,  and  the  girl  goes  to  another. 

These  African  marriages  are  the  most  proper  to  secure  the  hap- 
piness of  the  parties.  But  how  then  must  the  chihlren  be 
provided  for  '.  By  the  same  la*s  that  secure  their  mainte- 
nance in  countries  where  .divorces  are  permitted.  Letthesons 
remain  with  the  father,  and  the  daughters  go  with  the  mother; 
and  let  a  certain  sum  he  stipulated  in  the  marriage  articles  for  the 
education  of  such  children  ;  and  let  tlie  tenths  of  the  clergy  and 
the  hospitals  be  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  those  whose 
parents  arc  incapable.  The  inconvenience  of  divorce  will  then 
be  insignificant,  and  the  happinesi^  of  ilie  married  parties  secured. 
But,  tliey  will  say,  how  many  divorces  will  there  be  under  a  law 
so  favourable  to  human  inconstancy!  Experience  proves  the 
contrary. 

To  conclude,  if  the  variable  and  roving  desires  of  men  and 
women  urge  them  sometimes  to  change  the  object  of  their  tender- 
ness, why  should  they  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  variety,  if 
their  inconstancy,  by  the  regulation  of  wise  lawt,  be  not  detrimen- 
.   tal  to  society  ? 
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In  Prance  the  women  are  too  much  mistressea  ;  in  the  East  too 
ntuch  alaves  :  they  are  there  a  «acrifice  to  the  pleasure  of  meD. 
But  nby  should  the;  be  a  sacrifice  t  If  the  two  parties  cease  to 
love,  and  begin  to  bate  each  other,  why  should  they  be  obliged  to 
live  together) 

Besides,  if  it  l>e  true  that  the  deûre  of  change  be  so  conformable 
as  issûd  to  human  nature,  the  privilege  of  change  may  be  propo- 
sed as  the  reward  of  merit  ;  and  by  this  soldiers  may  be  made 
more  biave,  magistrates  more  juit,  artisans  more  industrious,  and 
men  of  genius  more  studious. 

What  sort  of  pleasure  is  there,  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  Iegis~ 
lator,  may  not  be  made  the  instrum^it  of  public  feUcity  i 

4.  (p.  343.)  There  are  few  tragic  poets  who  know  mankind: 
few  among  them  who  sufficiehtly  study  their  various  passions,  to 
make  them  always  talk  their  proper  language  ;  yet  every  one  has 
a  peculiar  dialect.  Is  a  num  to  he  turned  aside  from  an  imprudent 
or  dangerous  action,  and  does  humanity  luidertakc  to  give  him 
advice  in  the.afC^ir  P  It  operates  on  his  vanity  ;  it  shews  him  tlie 
truth,  but  m  expressions  the  least  offensive  ;  and  at  the  same  tim» 
softens  the  most  severe  parts  of  it  by  lone  and  gesture. 

Severity  speaks  bluntly,  malignity  in  a  manner  the  most  mor- 
tifying. Pride  commands  imperiously  ;  it  is  deaf  to  all  reply,  it 
will  be  obeyed  without  hesitation.  Reuson.  examines  with  the 
man  the  sagacity  of  his  actions,  hears  his  reply,  and  submits  to 
the  judgment  of  those  whom  it  concerns. 

Amity,  full  of  tenderness  for  his  friend,  contradicts  him  with  re- 
gret :  if  he  be  not  able  to  persuade,  he  has  rccoume  to  prayers, 
and  tears,  and  conjurer  him.  by  the  sacred  bond  thai  unites  their 
happiness,  not  to  expose  himself  to  so  dangerous  an  action. 

Love  takes  anotlier  tone,  and  to  combat  the  résolution  of  her 
admirer,  alleges  no  other  motive  than  lie  p'i:asure  an  J  her  love  ; 
if  those  fail,  she  at  last  condescends  to  reason,  for  reason  is  always 
the  last  resource  of  love. 

One  may  therefore  discover  the  sort  of  character  or  passion,  by 
T«  th« 
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the  maiiDeT  invhichtbe  advice  is  given.  But  has  a  fraud  a  pecu- 
liar language  ?  No  :  the  impostor  borrow»  sometime»  (hat  of 
friendship,  and  is  to  b«  dbcoTered  by  the  difference  between 
the  sentiments  which  he  affects,  aud  those  which  he  must  have. 
When  we  examine  the  language  of  the  different  passion»  and  cha- 
ncten,  we  find  the  tragic  writen  frequently  deficient.  There  are 
few  of  them  who  do  not,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  make  a 
character  speak  the  language  of  a  particular  passion,  give  it  that 
of  another.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  tragic  j)oets  without  cjuoting 
Lord  Shaflsbury  :  he  alone  appears  to  me  to  have  the  true  idea  of 
tragedy.  "  The  object  of  comedy,  he  says,  is  the  correction  of 
"  the  manners  of  private  persons  ;  that  of  tragedy  ought  to  be  in 
"  like  maimer  the  correction  of  the  manners  of  ministen  and  sove- 
"reigns.  He  adds,  why  not  intitle  tragedies.  The  tyrant  king, 
"  the  weak,  superit'ttiou»,  havghty,  or  adulated  ntonarck.  This 
"  isthe  only  method  of  rendering  tragedies  still  more  useful." 

5.  (p.  256.)  A  man  instructed  by  the  discoveries  of  his  pro- 
genitors receives  the  inheritance  of  ^their  thoughts  ;  which  is  a  le- 
gacy he  is  charged  to  leave  to  his  descendants,  improved  by  some 
of  hisown  ideas.    How  many  men,  in  this  respect,  die  insolvetit- 
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■  good  plan  of  legialnlioni 


SECTION  IX. 


OF  THB  POSSIBIUTT  OF  LAYING  DOWN  A  GOOD  njtU  OF 

GtSLATlOH. 
OP  THB  OBSTACLES  WHICH   ICNOBANCE  OFPOSES  TO  ITS  F 


rCH  IT    THROWS     OS     EVERY  NEW  IDEA, 
AND    EVERY    FROFOUHD    STUDY   OF    MORALITY     AND    F 
OP  THE  INCONSTANCY  V 
HIND  : 
TIOH  OF  GOOD  Laws. 

OF  THE  lUAGINABT  DANCER  TO  WHICH  (iF  WE  BEUEVE  IG- 
NORANCE) THE  PUBLICATION  OF  A  NEW  IDEA,  AND  ESPE- 
CIALLY  NEW    [ 

OF  THE  T< 

TtON   OF   MORAL  OR    POLITICAL  TRUTHS. 
«F   THE   TITLa    OF      TRUE    OB    FALSE     CIVEN    TO  THE    SAME    C 
HIONS,   ACCORDING  TO.  THE  MOMENTARY  INTEREST  WE  HJ 
TO  BBUEVE  THE  ONE  OR  THE  OTHER. 


CHAP.  I. 


X*  Bw  celebrated  men  have  written  on  morality  aii,<l 

legislalion.    Wliat  is  the  cause  of  their  silence  t  Is  it 

T  3  the 
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the  grandeur,  the  impurtaace  of  the  subject,  and  the 
number  of  ideas,  id  short,  the  extent  of  understanding 
necessary  to  treat  it  properly  f  No  ;  Their  silence  is 
the  elfect  of  the  indifference  of  the  public  fur  works  of 
this  sort. 

A  work  of  this  kind  when  well  executed  is  regarded 
Rt  best  as  nothing  more  than  the  dream  of  a  nell- 
meaning  man,  it  becomes  the  subject  of  a  tbocsand  . 
discussions,  a  thousand  disputes,  that  the  ignorance- 
of  some  and  the  duplicity  of  others  render  intermin- 
able. In  what  contempt  must  aot  that  work  be  held, 
whose  distant  utility  is  always  treated  as  a  Platonic 
chimera. 

In  countries  that  are  polished,  and  already  subject 
to  certain  laws,  manners,  and  prejudices,  a  good  plan 
of  legislation  being  always  incompatible  with  an  in- 
finity of  personal  interesu,  estabttshed  abuses,  and 
plans  already  adopted,  will  always  appear  ridiculous. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  its  importance  is  de- 
monstrated, and  during  that  time  it  will  be  alwayscon- 
tested. 

If,  however,  a  man  of  elevated  and  nervous  cha- 
racter, should  be  desirous  of  braving  ridicule  and  en- 
lightening naions  on  the  important  abject  of  their  hap- 
piness, may  1  bf  permitted  to  remind  him,  that  the 
public  will  scarcely  attend  to  the  discussion  of  a  com- 
plicated question,  and  that  if  there  be  a  method  to 
fix  tlicir  uiteniioa  oa  the  problem  of  an  excellent 
legislation, 
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législation^  it  Is  by  rendering  it  siu^ple  and  reducing  it 
to  two  propositions. 

The  object  of  the  first  should  be  ihe  discovery 
oflaws  proper  to  render  luen  as  hnppy  as  possible,  and 
consequently  to  procure  tlieinall  the  amusements  and 
pleasures  compatible  nith  the  public  welFurc. 

The  object  of  the  second  should  be  the  discovery  of 
means  by  which  a  people  may  be  made  to  pass  insen- 
sibly from  the  state  of  misery  they  suifer,  to  the  state 
of  happiness  they  might  enjoy. 

To  resolve  the  first  of  these  propositions,  we  must 
follow  the  example  of  mathematicians.  When  a  com- 
plicated problem  in  mechanics  is  proposed  to  them, 
what  do  they  f  Simplify  it  ;  calculate  the  velocity  of 
moving  bodies  without  regarding  their  density,  the 
resistan<:e  of  fluids  that  sutround  tliem,  tlieir  friction 
with  other  bodies,  &,c. 

To  resolve  the  first  purt  of  the  problem  of  tin  excel- 
lent legislation,  we  should,  in  tike  manner,  pay  do  re- 
gard to  the  resistimce  of  prejudices,  or  the  friction  of 
contrary  and  personal  interests,  or  to  manners,  laws, 
and  customs  already  established.  The  inquirer  should 
act  like  the  founder  of  a  religious  order,  who  in  dicta- 
ting his  monastic  laws  has  no  regard  to  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  his  future  subjects. 

It  will  not  be  so  with  the  second  partof  this  problem. 
It  is  not  after  our  own  conceptions,  but  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  present  laws  and  customs,  that  we  can  de- 
termine the  means   of  gradually  changing  those  cus- 
T  4  toms 
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toms  and  laws,  and  ot'  making  a  people  pass,  by  insen- 
sible degrecsj  from  their  present  legislation  to  tbe  beat 
possible. 

It  is  an  essential  and  reniarkuble  dijference  between 
these  two  propositions,  that  tbe  first  being  once  re- 
solved, its  solution  (except  in  some  diflerences  arising 
from  the  particular  siliiaiiija  of  a  country)  becomes 
general,  and  the  same  for  all  nations. 

Ou  the  conlrary,  tbe  solution  of  the  second  ought 
to  bedifferentaccording  lo  the  différent  form  of  each 
state.  It  is  evident  that  the  government  of  the  Turks, 
Swiss,  Spaniards,  or  I'oriuguese,  must  be  necessarily 
placed  at  distances,  greater  or  less,  frbm  a  perfect  legis- 
lation. 

-  If  genius  alone  be  sufficient  to  solve  the  first  of 
these  propositions,  to  solve  llie  second  there  must  be 
added  to  genius  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  laws  and 
manners  of  the  people  whose  legislation  is  to  be  insen- 
sibly changed. 

To  treat  n  question  of  this  sort  properly,  it  is  neces- 
sai'y  in  general  10  have  studied,  at  least  in  a  summary 
manner,  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  people  of  all 
ages  and  all  countries.  We  cannot  persuade  men  but 
by  facts  :  we  cannot  instruct  them  but  by  examples. 
The  man  who  opposes  ilie  dearest  reasonings  will  of- 
ten submit  to  facts  the  most  equivocal. 

But   these   facts  acquired,  what  are  the  questions 
whose  examination  can  give  tbe  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem 
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blem  of  the  best  legUlatioii  î   I  shall  enumeiate  those 
that  present  themsetves  the  first  to  my  mind. 


CHAP.  II. 


OP  THE  riRST  CIISSTIONS  WE  SHOITLD  ASK  OUR- 
SELVES WHEN  WE  WOULD  ESTABLISH  OOOD 
LAWS. 

Tt  B  may  ask, 

1.  What  motive  unites  meo  in  society  i  Is  it  Ihe 
fear  of  ferocious  beasts  that  obliges  men  to  live  sepa- 
rate from  them,  and  to  destroy  them  to  secure  their 
own  lives  and  subsistence  ;  or  did  some  other  motive 
of  the  same  kind  form  the  first  colonics  } 

S.  Were  not  mankind  once  united,  and  becoming 
successively  hunters,  pastors,and  husbandmen,  obliged 
to  form  conventions  and  give  themselves  laws  f 

3.  Can  these  laws  have  any  other  foundation  than 
the  common  desire  of  securing  their  property,  their 
lives,  and  their  liberty,  which,  in  an  unsocial  state,  as 
in  that  of  despotism,  is  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
strongest  i 

'  4.  Can  that  arbitrary  power  under  which  a  citizen 
is  exposed  to  the  insults  of  violence,  and  where  he 
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is  deprived  even  of  the  right  of  natural  defeace,  be  re- 
garded asa  form  of  government  f 

5.  Does  not  the  establishment  of  despotism  in  an 
empire  destroy  all  the  bonds  of  social  anion  i  Do  not 
tbe  same  motives,  the  same  wants  that  onited  men  at 
first,  command  them  to  dissolve  a  society  where,  as  in 
Turkey,  a  man  has  no  property  in  his  goods,  his  life, 
or  his  liberty  ;  where,  in  short,  the  citizens  being  in 
continual  war  among  themselves  know  no  other  laws 
than  those  of  force  and  fraud  P 

6.  Can  property  be  a  long  time  respected  without 
introdncing,  as  in  England,  a  certain  equilibrium  of 
power  among  ihe  different  classes  of  citizens  i 

Is  there  any  method  of  preserving  the  duration  of 
that  equilibrium  ;  and  is  not  iu  maintenance  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  opposing,  in  an  efficacious  man- 
ner, the  continual  efforts  of  the  great  to  possess  the 
property  of  the  little  f 

8.  Are  the.means  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  small 
bnt  excellent  ueatise  on  a  perfect  republic,  sufficient 
to  produce  this  effect  i 

9-  Does  not  the  introduction  of  money  into  a  repub- 
lie  *,  at  length  produce  that  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  which  furnishes  the  powerful  with  those  feiten 
which  they  put  on  their  fellow-citizens  i 


*  Gold,  the  corrupter  of  the  manaen  of  a  nation,  is  a  sorcerer 
that  frequently  converts  an  honest  nun  intaaknave.  Lycurgus 
knew  thâ  well,  aud  ckased  tbe  wiaara  from  Lac«dxmoa. 

10.  Have 
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10.  Have  the  poor  really  a  country  i  Does  the  man 
without  property  owe  any  thing  to  the  country  where 
he  poasesses  nothing?  Must  not  the  extremely  in- 
digent, being  always  in  the  pay  of  the  rich  and  power- 
ful, frequently  favour  their  ambition  ?  And  lastly,  have 
not  the  indigent  too  many  wants  to  be  virtuous? 

11.  Could  not  the  laws  unite  the  interest  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  with  that  of  their  country, 
by  the  subdivision  of  properly  i 

IS.  After  the  example  of  the  Lacedsemoniang,  whose 
territory  being  divided  in  thirty>nine  thousand  lou, 
was  .distributed  among  thirty-nine  thousand  fami- 
lies, who  formed  the  nation,  might  not,  in  case  of  too 
great  an  increase  of  inhabitants,  a  greater  or  less  extent 
of  land  be  assigned  to  each  family,  hut  a^U  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  that  compose  it*  i 

13.  Should  not  a  leaa  unequal  distribution  of  land 
aiMJ  wealth  t,  keep   an  infinity  of  men  from  that  evil 


*  On  this  mppontion,  to  preserve  a  certain  equality  in  the  dis- 
tributionofpropeity.ifafaniUy  diminishes  it  muit  cedeaportof 
its  land  to  some  neighbouring  and  more  numeioui  bmilies.  Why 
not? 

t  Whenlbenumberof  proprietonina  nation  b  very  small,  in 
proportion  to  the  great  number  of  inhabitants,  even  the  mippr«s- 
sion  of  taxet  would  not  preserve  the  latter  from  misery.  The 
only  way  to  relieve  them  would  beto  levy  a  tax  <m  thcrtate  ortbe 
clergy,  and  employ  the  produce  in  purchasing  small  portions  of 
land,  which  being  difthbuted  every  y«ar  amcmg  the  poorest  fa* 
piiliei,  would  continually  augment  the^  number  of  proprietOR. 

fi  which 
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which  is  occasioned  by  the  exaggerated  idea  they 
form  of  the  felicity  of  the  rich*,  an  idea  that  produces 
great  eomity  among  men,  and  great  indifference  for 
the  public  welfare  * 

14.  Is  it  by  a  large  or  small  number  of  wholesome 
and  dear  laws,  that  aatîons  should  be  governed  P  were 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  (he  emperors,  when  the 
multiplicity  of  laws  occasioned  their  being  collected 
into  the  codes  of  Justinian,  Trebonius,  Sic.  more  vir< 
tuous  and  happy  than  under  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  ? 

15.  Does  not  the  mulliplîcity  of  laws  occasion  an 
^norance  and  inexécution  of  ihem  ? 

>&.  Does  not  the  same  multipliciiy  of  laws,  often 
contrary  to  each  other,  oblige  nations  to  employ  cer- 
tain men  ana  bodies  of  men  to  interpret  them  i  may 
not  these  men  or  bodies  of  men,  charged  with  their  in- 


*  The  prospect  of  luxurj  certainly  increases  the  misery  of 
*be  poor.  The  rich  know  it,  and  Tetreneh  nothing  of  their  parade. 
What  is  the  misery  of  the  poor  to  them?  Princes  (hemselve»  are 
very  little  concerned  about  it  ',  they  regard  their  subjects  as  no- 
thing betierthan  despicable  caille.  Ifthey  nourish  them,  it  is  be- 
cause their  increase  promotes  the  prince's  inleresl.  AU  govem- 
inenls  tallt  about  populutioa.  But  what  empire  should  be  made 
populous }  TiMit  whose  people  are  happy.  To  niutliply  the  in- 
habilanls  undiT  a  bad  );ovemmcnt,  is  a  burbaroua  metht^  of  mul- 
tiplying wretches;  it  is  to  furnish  tyranny  withnew  instruments 
to  m-lave  ot  ernalionsi  and  render  them  equally  unhappy.  It  is 
to  propagate  the  miseries  of  mankind. 


6 


terpretation^ 
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terpretfition,  iaseDsibly  change^  the  ]aws  and  make 
them  the  instruments  of  iheir  ambition  i  And  lastly, 
does  not  experience  teach  us,  that  wherever  there  *re 
many  laws,  there  is  little  Justice  i 

1 7.  In  8  wise  government  ought  there  to  be  suffered 
two  supreme  and  independent  powers,  scch  as  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  ? 

18.  Ought  the  magnitude  of  cities  to  be  limited  f 
ig.  Does  their  extreme  extent  permit  their  manners 

to  be  properly  inspected  f  Can  (he  salutary  punish- 
meots  of  shame  and  infamy  be  properly  inflicted  in 
great  cities*  ;  and  in  such  cities  as  Paris  or  Coiistanti* 
nople,  may  not  an  offender,  by  changing  his  name  and 
abode  always  escape  punishment  i 

20.  May  not  a  certain  number  of  small  republics  by 
a  federative  compact,  more  perfect  than  that  nf  the 
Greeks,  shelter  themselves  from  the  invasion  of  an  ene- 
my, and  the  tyranny  of  an  ambitious  citizen  i 

fli.  If  a  country  as  large  as  France  were  to  be  di- 
vided into  thirty  provinces  or  republics,  and  to  each  of 
them  a  territory  nearly  equal  were  to  be  assigned,  and 
if  each  of  these  territories  were  circumscribed  by  im- 
mutable  bounds,  or  its  possession  guaranteed  by  the 
other  twenty-nine  republics,  is  it  to  be  imagined  that 
any  one  of  those  republics  could  enslave  all  the  others. 


*  Under  a  wise  government  the  punishment  of  shame  alonç 
would  be  mfficieat  to  cestrala  the  citizen  to  his  duty. 
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that  is,  tbat  any  one  man  could  combat  with  adran- 
tage  ^aitut  tweaty-ntoe  men  i 

82.  On  the  supposition  that  all  these  republics  were 
governed  by  the  same  law»,  where  each  of  them  took 
care  of  its  interior  police  and  the  election  of  its  ma- 
gistrates, and  reported  itB,conduct  to  a  superior  coun- 
sel ;  or  where  the  superior  counsel  composed  of  four 
deputies  from  each  republic,  and  principally  occupied 
with  the  aâairs  of  war  and  politics,  should  be  yet 
charged  with  observing  that  none  of  those  republics 
changed  its  legislation  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
others  :  and  wherei  moreover,  the  object  of  the  laws 
should  be  to  improve  the  minds,  exalt  the  courage, 
and  preserve  an  exact  discipline  in  their  armies:  on 
such  supposition,  would  not  the  whole  body  of  the 
republics  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  oppose  efiicaci- 
ously  any  ambitious  projects  of  their  neighbours,  or  of 
their  fellow-citizens  •  Î 

S3.  On  the  hypothecs  that  the  legislation  of  those 
republics  would  render  the  people  as  happy  as  possi- 
ble, and  procure  them  all  the  pleasures  compatible  with 
the  public  welfare,  would  not  then  these  same  repub- 
lics be  morally  certain  of  unalterable  felicity  i 


*  Theinjuaticeof  man  has  in  general  no  other  measure  than 
that  of  power.  The  master-piece  of  législation  therefore  consists 
io  50  confining  the  power  of  each  citizen,  that  he  may  never  attack 
with  impunity  the  life,  liberty,  or  property,  of  another.  Now 
tl4s  problem  has  been  hitherto  do  where  belter  resolTcd  than  hi 
Englaod. 

24.  Ought 
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S4.  Ought  not  the  plan  of  a  good  legislation  to  in- 
clude that  of  an  excellent  education  i  Can  such  an 
edncaUon  be  given  a  people  withoat  presenting  them 
yijlh  clear  ideas  of  morality,  and  without  deriving  its 
precepu  from  the  sole  principle  of  a  love  for  the  ge- 
neral good  ?  By  making  men  in  this  manner  recollect 
the  motives  that  united  them  in  society,  might  it  not 
be  proved  to  them,  that  it  is  almost  always  their  real 
interest  to  sacrifice  a  personal  and  momentary  advan- 
tage to  the  national  advantage,  and  by  that  sacrifice 
to  merit  the  title  of  honotirable  and  virtuous  citizens  ? 

2Ô.  Can  morality  be  founded  on  any  other  princi- 
ples than  those  of  public  utility?  Does  not  even  the 
injustice  committed  by  despotism,  being  always  in  the 
name  of  the  public  good,  prove  that  this  is  the  sole 
principle  of  morality  *  :  and  can  the  private  advantages 
of  family  and  relations  be  substituted  for  it  t? 

26.  On  the  supposition  that  the  axiom  which  says, 
that  we  owe  more  to  out  relationt  than  to  our  country, 

•  When  the  monk  enjoys  the  love  of  God  before  all  things,  he 
constantly  idrntifin  bimself  and  his  church  with  God,  and  there* 
fore  saj»  nothing  more  than  that  we  ought  to  love  and  respect  him 
mi  hischuTch  above  all  things.  He  atone  is  the  true  friend  to 
hb  country,  who  says,  after  the  philosophers,  that  every  love 
ought  to  givp  place  to  that  of  justice  and  the  public  good. 

f  Ifa  man  do  not  regard  the  love  of  his  country  as  the  first 
principle  of  morality,  he  may  be  a  good  father,  husband,  and  son, 
but  will  always  be  a  bad  citizen.  What  crimes  has  the  love  of 
relations  occationed!  ' 
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il  to  be  held  sacred,  might  nota  father  witha  design  to 
preserve  his  family  abandon  his  postât  thebonr  of  bat- 
tle; and  if  intrusted  with  the  pnblic  mone^,  mighthe 
not  embezzle  it  to  maintain  his  children,  and  thus  plun- 
der nhat  be  ought  to  love  the  most,  to  enrich  what  he 
ought  to  love  the  least  ! 

27.  Whenever  the  public  welfare  is  not  the  supreme 
law,  and  the  first  obligation  of  a  citizen*,  does  there 
still  subsist  a  science  of  good  and  evil;  in  short,  is 
there  any  morality  where  the  public  good  is  not  the 
measure  of  reward  and  punishment,  of  the  esteem  or 
contempt  due  to  the  actions  of  citizens? 

Can  men  flatter  themselves  with  finding  virtnous  ci* 
tizens  in  a  country  where  honours,  riches,  and  repu- 
tation are,  by  the  form  of  government,  (he  rewards  of 
crimes  ;  where,  in  a  word,  vice  is  respected  and 
prosperous  ? 

'i9-  Have  not  men  then  reflecting  that  the  desire  of 


•  Are  men  Inaensible  ta  the  evila  which  a  bad  ailministratioii 
occasions,  anil  but  weakly  affected  with  the  dishonour  of  their  na- 
tion ?  Do  they  not  partake  the  shame  of  its  defeats  and  its  slivery  i 
They  are  vile  and  dastardly  citizens.  To  be  virtuous,  they  must 
be  wretched  in  the  misery  of  their  fellow -citizens.  If  there 
were  in  the  East  a  man  whose  soul  was  truly  honest  and  noble,  he 
would  pass  his  days  in  tears  ;  he  would  have  for  most  of  the  vizire 
the  same  horror  that  they  fbnnerlyhad  in  France  for  Bullion,  who 
when  LewisXIII.  began  to  be  affected  by  the  miseries  ofbis 
subjects,  made  him  this  atrocious  reply  ;  "  Your  people  are  yet 
"  happy  enough  that  they  are  not  reduced  to  feed  on  the  giass." 
happiness 
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bappinen  is  the  sole  laotîve  of  their  anion,  «  right  to 
abandon  tbeaHdv«§  to  vioe,  vttererer  vice  will  procore 
diem  honour,  weeith  and  Mioityî- 

30.  Ob  the  suppesitioo  that  lawi,  as  is  proved  by 
thecoostitutioaof  thejesnits,  can  do  all  things  with 
meo,  is  it  possible  for  a  people,  l^d  to  vice  by  tha 
form  of  their  government,  to  free  tbemaelves  from  U 
WJlboutfome  ftherations  in  Uiosc  Iswsf 

31.  Is  itenoagh  fora  goverBrmenttobe  good,diatit 
«ecnres  to  the  inhabitants  their  properties,  lives,  and 
liberties,  makes  a  more  equal  partition  of  the  tiches  of 
a  nation,  and  enables  tlie  people  moreeasity  to  obiaia 
hy  moderate  labour*,  a  sufficiency  for  themsdvei  and 
tb«r  families,  if  the  legislation  do  not  at  the  same  time 
also  exalt  in  the  minds  of  men  the  seoltment  of  emu- 
lation, and  for  this  eflèct  the  state  do  not  propose 
large  rewards  for  great  talents  and  great  virtues  i  and 
might  not  these  rewards,  always  consisting  of  certain 

.  superâuîtiea,  and  which  were  formerly  the  source  of  so 


•  To  r^ard  the  necenity  of  labour  ss  the  comequeiice  of  ori- 
ginal s'm,  and  a  punishment  from  God,  h  an  «biurdU  j.  Tiiis  ne- 
cessity il,  on  the  contrary,  a  favour  from  heaven.  That  man  must 
live  by  (he  sweat  of  bis  brow  a  a  fact  Now  to  explùn  s  bxt  so 
simple,  what  necessity  is  there  to  have  recourse  (o  niperaatural 
causes,  and  constantly  represent  man  as  an  eaipna?  If  heai^ 
pearedsuch  formerly,  it  mast  be  owned  that  the  principle  of  self- 
interest  has  been  eince  so  generally  received,  it  has  been  so 
dearly  proved  that  this  interest  is  tlie  principle  of  all  our  thoughts 
and  actions,  that  the  meaning  of  the  enigma  is  at  least  made  ou^ 
.'  roL  Ji.  V  many 
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maay  greataod  noble  actions*,  again  produce  tbe  same 
effects  i  and  can  tiie  rewards  decreed  by  goverameot 
(of  wbat  nature  soever)  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  of 
pleasure  adapted  to  (rorrnpt  the  manners  of  the  peof^  t 


and  to  C3([riaiii  nab,  it  ia  do  longer  necessary,  as  Pascal  pretended 
to  recur  (o  orignal  NO. 

*  The  genaal  principles  of  our  actions  are  the  hope  or  fear  of 
an  approaching  pleasure  or  pain.  Men  almaat  always  imUfferent 
to  TOnote  evils  take  no  pain*  to  avtnd  them.  Me  «ho  ii  not  un- 
happy think*  himaelf  in  bis  natural  state,  and  that  he  can  always 
remunso.  The  utility  of  a  law  that  preserves  from  future  evil  is 
rarely  pcrceWed.  How  often  have  nations  been  ready  to  suffer 
the  extinction  of  certain  privilege*  that  alone  preserve  them  front 
alarery  i  Liberty,  like  health,  is  a  blessing  whose  value  is  com* 
monly  not  known  till  it  is  lost  Nations,  in  general,  too  litde 
anxious  for  their  lil>erty,  bave  by  their  inditference  frequently 
fumiibed  tyranny  with  the  means  of  destroying  it 
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npt  Uh  oionli  of  ■  people. 


CHAP.  IIL 


OF    TUE  LUZURT    OF   PLEAStTRB. 

yVz  every  day  hear  of  tlie  convption  of  nalionai 
manners,  what  are  we  to  understood  by  those  words  Î 
The  detachment  of  private  from  public  interest. 

Why  does  money,  that  active  principle  of  a  rich 
nation,  so  often  become  the  principle  of  corruption  i- 
Because  the  public,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  not  th£  sole 
distributor,  and  because  money  in  consequence  so  of- 
ten becomes  the  reward  of  vice.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
rewards  of  which  the  public  is  the  sole  dispenser. 
Always  an  acknowledgment  of  the  public  gratitude,  it 
aonstantly  supposes  a  service,  a  beaefit  rendered  to 
our  country,  and  conseqaeatly  8  virtuous  action. 
Such  a  gift  of  whatever  nature  it  be,  therefore  con- 
stantly strengthens  the  bond  between  private  and  pub- 
lic interest. 

If  either  a  beautiful  slave  or  concubine  become 
among  a  people  the  reward  of  talents,  virtue,  or  va- 
lour, the  manners  of  that  people  will  not  be  thereby 
corrupted.  It  was  in  the  heroic  ages  that  the  Cretans 
imposed  on  the  Athenians  the  tribute  of  ten  beautiful 
virgins,  fiom  which  Theseus  released  them.  It  was 
V  S  in 
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in  the  ages  of  their  glory  and  triumph*  that  the  Arabs 
aadTurks  exacted  similar  tribnt«s  of  the  Dations  which 
they  conquered. 

Whea  we  read  the  Celtic  poems  and  romances,  those 
histories,  always  true,  of  the  manners  of  a  people  yet 
ferocious,  we  see  the  Celts  arm,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Greeks,  for  the  conquest  of  beanty  ;  and  love, 
far  from  enervating  their  manners,  excited  them  to  the 
boldest  enterprizes. 

Any  pleasure  whaterer,  if  it  be  proposed  as  the  re- 
ward of  great  talents  or  virtues,  may  excite  the  emu- 
lation of  the  people  and  become  the  principle  of  acti- 
vity and  of  national  happiness.  Bat  to  effect  this,  it 
U  necessary  that  all  the  inhabitants  may  equally  pre- 
tend to  it,  and  thai  those  pleasures  being  equitabi/ 
dispensed,  may  be  constantly  the  recompence  of  who- 
ever shews  the  greatest  talents  in  council,  the  greatest 
▼alourin  the  field,  or  virtue  in  private  life. 

Suppose  that  banquets  were  instituted,  and  that,  to 
rouse  the  emulation  of  the  citizens,  none  were  admit- 
ted to  them  but  men  distinguished  by  their  genias, 
their  talents  or  their  actions;  nothing  would  more 
excite  a  desire  to  excel  than  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
place  at  these  festivals.  This  desire  would  be  the 
stronger  as  the  beauty  of  these  entertainments  would 
be  necessarily  Hugmented  by  the  vanity  of  those  that 
were  admitted,  and  by  the  ignorance  of  those  that  were 
excluded. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  how  many  would  be  made  an- 
happy  by  their  exclusion  i  Fewer  than  is  imagined. 

U 
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lUrdeanud  lenté*  ■IWDOtCtoc  «bjcCI  of  «nvy. 

If  all  enrf  a  reffacd  that  may  be  obuined  by  intrigue 
and  iaflnence,  it  ia  becanae  all  cao  pretend  to  that,  but 
few  desire  thoae  rewards  tbat  cannot  be  obtained  wiih- 
ont  great  labour  and  great  danger. 

Far  from  envying  the  laurels  of  Achilles  or  Homer, 
the  poltroon  and  the  sloggard  despise  them*.  Their 
comforter,  Taniiy,  will  not  permit  them  to  see  in  men  of 
great  talents  or  great  valour,  any  thing  more  than  fools, 
whose  pay,  like  that  of  sappers  and  miners,  ought  to 
be  high,  because  they  expose  themselves  to  great  dan> 
gers  and  great  labours.  It  is  wise  and  just,  say  the 
poltroon  and  the  sluggard,  to  pay  such  men  geoerouaiyi 
but  it  would  be  folly  to  imitaie  them. 

Envy  is  common  to  all,  but  is  a  real  torment  to  those 
snly  who  run  the  same  career  ;  and  if  envy  be  to  then 
an  evil,  it  is  a  necessary  evil. 

But  we  would  see,  they  will  say,  after  such  a  pn>> 
found  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  understand* 
ing,  the  problem  of  an  excellent  legislation  clearly  re" 
•olved,  tbat  there  may  be  excited  in  all  the  citizena 
such  principles  of  activity  and  application  as  may  lead 
them  to  great  actions,  and  in  short  may  reader  tben 
as  happy  as  possible, 

A  legislatioO  so  perfect  would  be  still  nothing  more 


*  Nothing  it  in  genend  leat  envied  by  men  of  ^hioa  than  tbe 
talentiofaVoItaireoraTurenne;  the  little  efforts  the;  make  to 
attain  tbem,  pravea  in  irt»t  little  eiteem  the;  bold  them. 

V  3  than 
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than  a  palace  built  upoa  the  saad,  and  the  natural  ia- 
constancy  of  man  ffonld  soon  overthiow  that  edifice^ 
elevated  by  genius,  humanity,  and  virtne. 


CHAP.  IV, 


A.BB  the  many  changes  that  have  happened  in  the 
di^rent  forms  of  governments  to  be  regarded  as  the 
effect  of  the  inconstancy  of  mankind  i  What  I  know 
of  the  matter  is,  that  with  regard  to  customs,  laws, 
and  prejudices,  it  is  of  the -obstinacy,  and  not  of  the 
inconstancy  of  the  human  mind,  that  we  ought  to  cchu- 
plain.  How  much  time  is  often  required  to  convince 
a  nation  that  a  religion  is  false,  and  destructive  of  the 
national  felicity!  How  much  time  to  abolish  a  law 
that  is  absnrd  and  contrary  to  the  public  good  ! 

To  produce  such  alterations  it  is  not  enough  to  be 
a  king  ;  but  a  courageous  and  discerning  king,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  assisted  by  favourable  circum- 
stances. 

The  eternity,  as  it  may  be  called  ofthelaws  and  cus- 
toms of  China  is  an  evidence  against  the  pretended  le- 
vity of  nations.     But  supposing  man  be  as  inconstant 
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Dnnblltty  at  gooi  lawg. 

as  he  is  represented,  it  would  be  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  that  he  would  manifest  his  inconstancy.  By  what 
cause  in  fact  should  laws  respected  by  the  grandfather, 
father,  and  bod,  lawfi  that  have  lasted  generations,  he 
abolished  at  once  by  man's  supposed  levity  i 

Let  such  laws  be  established  as  are  conformable  to 
the  general  interest  ;  and  though  they  may  be  destroyed 
by  force,  sedition,  or  a  concurrence  of  extraordinary 
circumstances,  tbey  never  will  by  the  inconstancy  of 
the  human  mind*. 

I  know  that  laws  good  in  appearance,  bnt  evil  in 
effect,  are  sooner  or  later  abolished.  Why  i  Because 
in  agiveo  time  there  must  arisea  man  of  discernment, 
who,  struck  with  the  incompatibilily  of  such  laws  witli 
the  general  happiness,  wUl  communicate  his  discovery 
Xo  the  juat  spijiits  of  fais  age. 

A  discovery  of  this  sort,  from  thejilowness  with  which 
truth  is  propagatediiBcommaoicated  butby  small  inter- 
vals, and  nut  generally  acknowledged  till  the  succeeding 


*  The  work  of  the  laws,  they  tay,  should  be  permanent.  Now 
why  are  the  Saracens,  formerly  animated  by  strong  piissions  that 
often  raised  them  above  themselves,  no  longer  what  they  formerly 
were  ?  Because  theic  courage  and  their  genius  were  not  the  conso* 
^evceoftheirlegUl3tioa,o.f  theunion  of  public  and  private  in< 
Icrcsl,  nor  consequently  the  etFect  of  a  wise  distribution  of  tempo- 
ral palm  and  punishments.  Their  virtues  had  not  a  foundation  so 
solid  :  they  were  the  produce  <rf  a  mmtcutary  and  religiou*  en- 
thusiasm, which  necessarily  disappeared  with  the  concourse  of 
singular  circumstances  that  gave  it  Mrth. 

c  4  generation. 
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^neratioD.  Therefure  if  aocient  kws  be  tbui  abolish- 
ed, it  IB  not  th^  effect  of  the  iaconitancy  of  maakind, 
butof  (he  discernment  of  tbeir  minds. 

When  Uwsare  known  to  be  bad,  or  iosufficifBt,  and 
pre  only  supported  b;  ancient  custom,  the  least  pre- 
tence is  safficient  to  destroy  them,  and  the  least  et ent 
will  afford  it.  Is  it  so  with  laws  really  useful  ?  No  : 
for  which  reaaon  no  extensive  and  polished  nation  has 
abolished  those  diat  punish  murder,  robbery.  Etc. 

But  the  so  much  admired  legislation  of  Lycorgns, 
which  was  taken  in  part  from  that  of  Minoa*,  lasted 


*  There  aie  kw  who  believe  with  Xenophon  in  the  bappinen 
of  Sparta.  What  a  dkmal  occupation,  they  Mjr,  isthat  of  mQi- 
taiy  exercises.  What  !  perpetually  in  anus  !  Sparta,  they  add, 
wai  notlÙDg  more  than  a  convRTrt.  All  vastben  rCfulatedby  Hlo 
sound  of  a  belL  But,  I  aatner,  doa  not  the  sound  of  the  bell  for 
recreation  please  the  achoUf  }  Is  it  the  bell  that  renden  the  monk 
miserable  >  When  we  are  well  doatbed  and  fed,  and  free  from 
discontent,  eveiy  occupation  is  equally  good,  and  the  most  peril' 
ons  is  not  lh«  leaN  agreeable.  The  bistocy  of  the  Gotha,  the 
Huns,  &c.  prove  this  truth. 

A  Roman  ambasaador  entered  the  camp  of  Attila,  and  heard 
the  bard  celebrate  the  great  actiom  of  the  conqueror.  He  saw 
the  young  people  ranged  round  the  poet,  admire  his  verses,  and 
leap  with  transport  at  the  recital  of  their  victories  ;  while  the 
old  men  tore  their  luir  and  exclaimed  with  tears,  ftaw  viretelte^ 
M  our  fate  !  Deprived  <f  itrenglh  to  fight,  then  U  no  iongcT  oty 
happweufor  u». 

Felicity  therefore  inhabits  the  plains  of  war  as  well  as  the 

asylumiof  peace.    Why  then  regardthe  Lacedannoniansasuti- 

only 
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Cum*  of  tk*  OTWrtknnr  ■!  lb>  Um  at  scruta. 

odI;  five  or  ax  bnndred  years.  It  is  true  :  aad  per- 
haps it  conld  Dot  last  longer*.  However  excellent  tfae 
laws  of  Lycargna  were,  «ad  with  whatever  genius, 
patriotic  virtue,  and  courag»  tbey  night  inspire  the 
Spartans  f,  it  was  impoflaiUe  in  the  sitnatioD  in  wltich 

1m[^7  }  Il  there  an^  want  tbej  did  not  gratify  }  They  were  it  n 
nid,  badly  fed.  As  a  pro«f  of  the  contrary  Aey  «ere  robust  and 
healtMul.  If  moreover  Hiej  passed  their  d&yi  ta  exercises  that 
amused  without  too  Kucb  fetigutag  them,  the  Spaitsos  were 
peady  as  happy  as  Uiey  could  lie,  and  much  bmk  to  than  weak 
and  meagre  peasants,  or  idle,  rich,  and  dicmteated  citizens. 

*  The  institutions  of  Lycut^us,  though  itKcnsibly  altered,  were 
not  entirely  destroyed  but  by  force.  The  Romans  did  not  think 
diey  had  subdued  the  Spartans  till  they  had  banished  from  amoi^ 
them  theremûns  of  that  instituti<Ht  which  rendered  them  still  for- 
midable to  the  masters  of  the  «rmld. 

t  The  Lacedscmoniaiis  have  boea  cdefarated  ia  idl  ages  and  his- 
tories for  their  virtue.  They  bare  been  however  frequratly  re- 
proached with  obduracy  to  their  slaves.  These  republicans,  *6 
proud  of  their  liberty,  and  so  haughty  in  their  bravery,  in  fact 
treated  tli«r  slaves  with  as  much  cruelty  as  the  Europeans  now 
fiat  their  Negroes.  The  Spartalis  must  consequently  appear 
virtuous  (»  vicious,  according  to  the  pout  of  view  in  which  they 
fit  regarded. 

Does  virtue  conûst  in  the  love  of  our  country  and  fellow-cid- 
sens  Î  The  Spartans  were  perhaps  the  most  virtuous  of  all  nations. 

Does  virtue  consist  in  an  universal  love  of  mankind  i  The  Spar» 
fans  were  vicioas. 

How  then  are  we  to  ftmn  a  just  judgment  of  them  ?  Examine 

if  at  the  time  that  all  mankind  fonn  but  one  nation,  as  the  Abbè 

S  Ijacedsamoa 
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tacedsmon  then  was,  that'iti  legislation  should  re- 
main longer  UDcIutnged. 

The  Spartans,  too  fewto  re«st  the  Persians,  wonid 
have  been  sooner  or  later  overwhelmed  by  their  vast 
armies,  if  Greece,  at  that  time  so  frnitful  in  great 
men,  had  not  united  its  forces  to  repel  the  common 
enemy.  What  was  the  consequence  i  Athens  and 
Sparta  were  then  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  Grecian 
confederacy.  Scarcely  had  these  two  republics  by 
equal  efforts  of  conduct  and  courage  triumphed  over 
the  PersiauB,  when  the  admiration  of  the  universe  waa 
divided  between  them,  and  this  admiration  ought  and 
did  become  the  foundation  of  their  jealousy  and  dis^ 
cord.  This  jealousy  would  have  produced  nothing 
more  than  a  noble  emulation  betweeii  the  two  repub- 
lics, if  they  had  been  governed  by  the  same  laws;  if 
the  limits  of  their  territories  had  been  fixed  by  immu- 
table bouadH;  if  they  had  been  able  to  extend  them 
without  arming  all  the  other  republics  against  them  ; 
and  lastly,  if  they  had  known  no  other  riches  thaii 

St.  Pierre  wished,  it  be  possible  for  the  patriotic  love  to  be  dit* 
tinct  from  univenal  love. 

jf  the  happiness  of  one  nation  be  not  to  the  present  time  annexed 
to  theunhaippinessafanolher:  if  we  can,  for  example,  improve  the 
manufactures  of  one-iiation  nithout  injuring  the  commerce  of  its 
neighbours,  and  exposing  Iheir  worlunen  to  die  of  hunger.  Now 
what  matters  it,  when  we  destroy  men,  whether  it  be  bj  the  sword 
or  by  hunger  ?  11  is  certainly  much  tke  best  to  deUroy  them  by 
the  iword,  M  their  nifferin$s  viiil  then  bemuch  tkorter. 

the 
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the  iroD  money  of  which  Lycurgus  bad  permitted 
the  use. 

He  coafederatioQ  of  the  Greeks  was  not  founded 
OB  so  solid  a  basis.  Each  republic  had  its  particular 
constitution.  The  Athenians  were  at  once  warriors 
and  merchants.  The  wealth  gained  bj  commerce  en- 
abled them  to  carry  the  war  Into  other  countries  : 
and  in  this  respect  they  had  a  great  advantage  over  the 
Lacedtemonians. 

The  latter,  poor  and  proud,  saw  with  concern  withia 
what  narrow  bounds  their  poverty  confined  their  am- 
bjUon.  The  desire  to  command,  a  desire  so  powerful 
in  two  rival  and  warlike  republics,  rendered  their  po- 
verty insupportable  to  the  Spartaus.  They,  therefore, 
became  insensibly  disgusted  with  the  laws  of  LycurgU8> 
and  contracted  alliances  with  the  Asiatic  powers. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  then  kindled,  and  they  felt 
inore  forcibly  the  want  of  money  ;  Persia  olTered  it> 
and  they  accepted  it.  It  was  then  thai  poverty,  the 
key-etone  of  the  edifice  of  the  laws,  which  Lycurgus 
had  constructed,  fell  from  the  arch,  and  its  fall  was 
Followed  by  that  of  the  stale.  Then  their  laws  and 
manners  changed,  and  this  change,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sequetit  evils,  were  not  the  ei&ct  of  the  inconstancy 
of  the  human  mind*,  but  of  the  different  forms  of 

•  It  is  not  the  inconstancy  of  nations,  but  theit  ignorance,  that 

so  frequently  oveithrows  the  edi6ce  of  the  begt  laws.    It  is  this 

that  renden  a  people  tractile  (o  the  counseb  of  ambitious  men. 

3  government 
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goveronaeat  atDOng  the  Greeks;  of  the  impcifecttoa 
in  the  priaciples  of  their  coDfederatioa>  aod  of  the 
liberty  they  alwaya  reserved  to  make  war  od  each 
other.  HeDce  that  teries  of  ereota  which  ai  ten  led 
to  their  common  roia. 

A  federative  compact  ought  to  be  foonded  on  the 
most  solid  principles.  If  a  country,  as  large  as  France 
or  Paraguay,  were  to  be  divided  into  ihirty  republic**: 


If  the  true  pmiciplei  of  morality  be  ibown  to  a  people,  and  if 
the  excelleoce  of  Iheir  laws,  and  the  happinen  tbej  produce  be 
derooDStiated  to  them,  those  laws  will  be  held  sacred  by  them  i 
(hey  wtH  reverence  them  from  a  love  of  feKcity  .whkb  tbey  pro- 
duce, and  from  that  obatinate  attachment  wludi  ma  in  général 
have  for  andeat  custom*. 

There  are  no  innovations  proposed  by  the  unbitiou»  that  are 
not  coloured  with  the  pretext  of  public  advantage.  An  intelli- 
gent people,  always  guarded  against  such  innovatioiit,  vrill  always 
reject  them.  Among  them  the  interest  of  a  small  number  tbit 
are  strong  is  reitraued  by  the  interest  of  a  great  number  thai  are 
weak.  The  ambition  of  the  fbtmer  h  therefore  confined,  and  the 
people.alwaystheatroi^estwbentbeyare  intelligent,  will  remaia 
faithful  to  the  lefpslatton  that  renders  them  happy. 

*  Paraguay  is  an  immense  country.  In  the  time  of  the  Jesuits 
this  country,  if  we  believe  certunaccounts,  wasdivided  into  Uurty 
cantons,  governed  by  the  tame  laws,  and  the  same  magistrates,  that 
it,by  the  same  sort  of  monks.  Nov  if  these  thirty  caateus  formed 
but  one  empire,  whoae  f(»ces  could,  by  order  of  the  Jesuits,  ba 
uniteda^nst  a  common  enemy,  and  ifthe  existence  of  a  fact  de- 
monstrates its  posnbility,the  luppreinon  of  such  an  empire  can- 
not be  absurd. 
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if  these  republics,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  were 
leagved  together  gainst  a  foreign  enemy  :  if  the 
hounds  of  their  territories  were  ioTariably  determined  ; 
if  they  reapectively  gvaranteed  to  each  other  theîi 
pes»essioDB  aod  ^eir  liberties  ;  if  they  moreover,adopt>- 
ed  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Spartans  ;  the  junction 
of  their  forces  and  the  mataal  goarantee  of  their  liber- 
ties, would  secure  them  equally  from  the  inrasioo  of 
foreigners  and  the  tyranny  of  their  countrymen. 

Now  supposing  this  legislation  the  most  proper  to 
render  the  people  happy  what  means  are  there  to 
secnre  its  perpetual  duration  i  The  most  certain  would  ' 
be,  to  order  preceptors  in  their  instructions,  and  ma- 
gistrates in  their  public  discourses,  to  demonstrate 
its  exceHeoce*  j  which  being  once  established,  the  le- 


I7f  nys  Machiavel,  from  time  to  time,  to  call 
bftck  goTcmmenta  to  their  couititueiit  principlea.  How  u  this  to 
be  dime  i  By  mitfbrtune.  It  was  the  ambition  of  Appiw,  and 
thebatlln  of  Cannc  andThraaimena,  that  recalled  the  Romans 
toaWe  fbr  dieir  countTX-  Nations  have  inthitpoiot  do  othec 
maiUr  than  niifoitiiiie.  They  mi^t  find  one  less  severe. 
.  Foe  the  iurtructioii  even  of  magietiate^  vhy  ilo  they  not  evety' 
year,  read  publicly  the  history  of  each  law,  and  the  motives  of 
its  establishment,  and  point  out  to  tbepeoplethoae  lawito  which 
they  prtncipaHy  owe  ttie  prnervation  of  their  property,  liberty 
and  lives  >  The  people  love  ha^inc».  They  would  at  this  leC" 
tiue.  dJicovei  the  sanity  of  their  ancestors,  and  {requently  see 
that  laws,  in  appearance  the  least  impottaiit,  protect  thenLfrtna. 
iD^gence  and  despotism. 
.Whatever  be  the  pretended  iuconstancy  ot  the  humaa  mind, 
gialation 
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gislatioa  would  be  proof  agaÎDst  the  iDconstancy  of 
the  human  miod.  Men  (were  they  bo  incoastant  as , 
is  commonly  imagined)  could  not  abrogate  established 
laws,  unless  they  were  anited  in  dKirparsaiU.  Now 
such  an  union  supposes  them  to  hare  a  common  inte- 
rest in  the  destruction,  and  c6nsequently  agreat imper- 
fection in  the  laws. 

In  every  other  case  the  very  inconstancy  of  man-; 
kind,  by  dividing  their  opinions,  opposes  the  unani- 
mity of  their  deliberations,  and  consequently  secures 
the  duration  of  the  laws. 

O!  Sovereigns,  make  your  subjects  happy!  C<hi- 
nider  what  will,  from  their  infancy  inspire  them  with 
a  love  for  the  public  welfare  ;  prove  to  them  the  good- 
ness of  their  laws,  by  the  history  of  all  times,  and  the. 
misery  of  all  nations.  Demonstrate  to  them  (for  mo- 
rality is  capable  of  demonstration)  that  your  admini- 
stration is  the  best  possible,  and  you  will  for  ever  re- 
strain their  pretended  inconstancy. 

If  the  government  of  the  Chinese,  imperfect  as  it 
may  be,  still  subsists,  and  subsisu  the  same,  what  can 
destroy  that  where  men  are  the  most  happy  possible?. . 
Notliing  but  conquest,  or  the  miseries  of  a  people 
change  the  form  of  governments.  . 


vhen  a  nation  is  made  dearly  to  perceive  the  reciprocal  depen- 
dence between  Ha  happiness  and  the  preiervatim  of  the  lawsi  its 
inconstancy  is  sure  to  be  restrained. 

EvCTy 
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Every  wise  legislation  that  ODites  private  and  public 
interest,  aod  fouads  virtne  on  the  advantage  of  each 
ÎDdiTidnal,  is  indestnicUble.  But  m  aoch  legiflation 
possible  ?  Why  not.  The  borizoo  of  our  ideas  is 
every  day  extended  ;  and  if  legislatioD,  like  the  other 
sciences,  shares  in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
why  despair  of  the  futore  felicity  of  mankind?  Why 
may  not  nations,  as  they  become  every  age  more  en- 
lightened,  one  day  arrive  at  that  plenitude  of  happi- 
ness of  which  tbey  are  capable  i  It  is  not  without 
pain  that  I  quit  this  hope.  The  felicity  of  the  homan 
race  is  to  a  sensible  mind  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
prospects.  When  we  behold  it  through  the  perspec- 
tive of  futurity,  it  is  the  work  of  a  p«fect  legislation. 
But  if  any  should  be  hardy  enough  to  lay  down  the 
plan,  what  prejudices  it  may  be  said,  will  be  not  have 
to  combat  and  destroy  !  What  dangerous  truths  t* 
reveal  ? 
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CHAP.  V. 


THE  PUBLICATIOK   OF   A  TRUTH  IS    FATAt   TO 
HIH  ONLT  BT  WHOM  IT  IS  PtTBLISBED. 

VT  BAT  18  ft  aev  trsih  ia  morality  ?  A  new  method 
of  aecariog  or  increAsing  die  bappiooss  of  nations. 
What  follows  from  this  definition  i  That  truth  csnoot 
be  prejudicùJ. 

WheD  an  author  maJces  a  discovery  of  this  kiad^ 
who  aie  bis  eneioieB  I 

1.  Those  whom  he  contradicte  (1). 
.  e.  Tbej  tbat  eovy  bis  reputation. 

3.  They  whose  interests  are  opposite  to  that  of  the 
public. 

If  a  magistrate  increase  his  number  of  patrolea,  bis 
enemies  will  be  the  robbers  on  the  highway  ;  and  if 
those  robbers  be  powerful,  the  magistrate  will  be  per- 
secuted. It  is  the  same  with  the  philosopher.  If  his 
precepts  tend  lo  secure  die  happioess  of  the  people  in 
general,  he  will  have  for  his  enemies  the  robbers  of 
the  state  ;  and  these  are  to  be  feared. 

Do  I  discover  the  intrigues  of  an  avaricious  clergy, 
and  disconcert  the  projects  of  monastic  avidity  and 
ambitioD?  If  the  monk  be  powerful,  I  shall  be  perse- 
cated 

Do 
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ArblUsiy  power  doca  not  nndcrs'iDODSivh  ha^PT- 

Do  I  prove  the  malversatioDa  of  the  man  in  power  î 
IF  my  proof  be  clear,  I  shall  be  punished.  The  vea- 
geance  of  the  strotig  against  the  weak  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  truth  of  the  accusations.  It  was  of  th« 
powerful  (2),  that  Menippus  said,  "  Yon  are  angry, 
Jupiter,  you  grasp  the  thunder,  but  you  are  wrong." 
The  powerful  are  comnionly  cruel  in  proportion  as  they 
are  stupid.  Let  a  Turk  enter  the  divan,  and  declare 
that  the  intolerance  of  Mahometanism  depopulates  the 
state  and  alienates  the  Greeks  :  that  the  despotism  of 
the  Grand  Signior  debases  the  nation  ;  that  the  vexa- 
tions oF  the  pachas  dispirit  the  people  ;  and  that  the 
want  of  discipline  renders  the  army  despicable  :  what 
name  will  they  give  this  faithful  citizen  ?  That  of  a 
■editions  man.  He  wilt  be  delivered  np  to  the  mates. 
Death  is  at  Constantinople  the  punishment  inflicted 
for  revealing  a  truth,  that,  reflected  on  by  the  Snltan, 
would  save  the  empire  from  the  ruin  that  threatens  it. 
The  love  of  virtue,  which  is  there  sometimps  affected, 
is  always  false.  In  despotic  countries  ali  is  Jiypocrisy  ; 
we  see  nothing  but  masks  ;  no  face  appears. 

In  every  country  where  the  people  are  not  the  ru- 
ling power  (and  in  what  country  are  they?)  the  advo- 
cate for  the  public  felicity  is  the  martyr  of  the  truths 
which  he  reveals.  What  is  the  cause  of  this? -The 
too  great  power  of  some  members  of  society.  If  a 
man  presents  a  new  opinion  to  the  public  :  struck 
with  the  novelty,  and  for  some  dme  undetermined,  the 
public  at  first  fonns  no  judgment  of  it.    At  that  time 

VOL.  11..  X  if 
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The  discDvenn  of  oeirtrutlu  uc  genenlJ^  pen«ciit«d, 

if  the  cry  of  envy,  ignorance,  and  interest  are  raised 
^DBt  the  author  of  the  truth  ;  antî  be  be  not  pro- 
tected either  by  the  law,  or  by  people  in  power,  he  is 
lost. 

Aa  illustrioui  man  therefore  always  purchases  his 
future  glory  by  present  misfortune.  For  the  rest,  his 
misfortunes  themselves  and  the  persecution  he  suffers 
more  rapidly  diffuse  his  discoveries.  Truth  always  in- 
structive to  him  who  hears  it,  is  detrimental  only  to 
him  who  tells  it*. 

Id  morality,  it  is  on  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  that 
the  public  felicity  depends. 

O  !  Truth,  thou  art  the  divinity  of  noble  souls! 
Virtue  can  never  impute  to  thee  the  destructions  of  ■ 
empires,  and  the  miseries  of  mankind.  Vices  are  not 
the  bitter  fruits  that  are  gathered  from  tby  branles. 
When  truth  shall  enlighten  princes,  happiness  and  vir- 
tue will  reign  under  them  in  every  empire. 


•  Every  truth,  say»  the  proverb,  is  not  proper  to  be  told. 
But  what  is  meant  by  the  vioiû  proper  t  It  means  the  same  as 
ttffc.  He  whospeuks  tie  tnith  doubtless  exposes  himself  to  per- 
secutioa,  aiid  is  imprudent.  Imprudent  men  are  therefore  the 
most  useful  sort  of  men.  They  sow,  at  their  own  expence,  trutt» 
of  which  tlieir  fello\F-citiEens  reap  the  fruit  The  labour  is  fur 
them  and  the  profit  for  others  ;  they  have  therefore  been  ever  r^ 
garded  as  the  friends  of  humanity.  It  was  forolhersthat  Cuitiu* 
leaped  into  the  gulf. 
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CHAP;  VI. 


A   XNOWLEDGE   OF  THB  TRVTH    IS  ALWAYS 
USEFUL. 

jMan  nlnayt  folkwi  his  interest,  or  nhat  he  tliinks 
h»  intarfK.  It  il  «  koovn  fact  that  leh^ther  we  talk  or 
not,  the  «mdact  of  man  aill  be  always  the  tame.  The 
publication  of  this  truth  is  not  thereCore  prejudicial. 
But  of  Trhal  utility  can  it  b«  f  Of  the  greatest.  Bein  j; 
ooce  aMar«d  thai  man  always  acts  in  conformity  to  bis 
interest,  the  legislature  may  assign  60  many  punish> 
MieMB  to  vice,  and  «a  Biaoy  rewarda  lo  virtue,  that 
«very  individual  wUI  find  it  bis  interest  to  be  virtuous. 

Does  the  legisluure  know  that  man,  anxious  for 
his  pneservalioa,  exposes  liimself  with  aversion  to  dan- 
ger Î  It  may  annex  ao  mueh*  infamy  to  cowardice  and 
«o  mnch  honour  to  courage,  that  llie  soldier  on  tbe 
day  of  hattle  will  £od  it  more  his  interest  to  fight  than 
to  fly. 

Suppose  a  man,  directed  solely  by  caprice,  should 
(lissipate  his  fortune  and  leave  his  children  in  indi- 
gence ;  what  remedy  is  there  for  this  evil  ?  The  con- 
tempt with  which  he  ought  to  be  treated.  When  man 
and  the  crimes  he  may  commit  ar«  made  known  to 
X  â  other 
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Inponance  of  troth  cipeciill;  1b  uanlity. 

Other  men,  they  will  create  laws  proper  to  suppress 
those  crimes*,  and  will  at  last  come  to  connect  pri- 
vate and  public  interest  to  closely,  that  men  will  be 
forced  to  be  vinuous. 

Iq  every  science,  we  are  told,  a  writer  ought  to  seek 
and  publish  tbe  truth.  Must  the  science  of  morafity 
be  an  exception  f  What,  is  the  object  of  ethics  i  The 
happiness  of  the  majority.  In  this  respect  every  new 
truth  is,  as  1  have  said,  a  new  mean  of  meliorating  the 
condition  of  the  people.  Is  the  desire  of  happiness  a 
crime  i  Such  an  opinion  cannot  be  mÛDtaiof  d  bat  by 
the  fool  void  of  humanity,  and  {be  knave  interested  in 
the  calamities  of  the  public. 

In  morality  it  is  the  trntb  alone  that  sfaonld  be 
taught.  Bntmay  we  in  no  case  substitute  useful  er- 
rors i  There  are  none  such  :  as  1  shall  hereafter  de- 
monstrate. Religion  itself  does  not  make  a  people 
happy.  The  modern  Romans  are  a  proof  of  this.  In- 
terest is  our  sole  motive.  Men  sometimes  appear  to 
sacrifice,  but  never  really  sacrifice  tbeii  happiness  to 
that  of  others.  The  waters  never  remount  to  their 
source,  nor  man  agunst  the  rapid  current  of  his  in- 
terest. He  that  should  attempt  it  would  be  a  fool. 
Such  fools  are  moreover  too  few  to  have  any  influ- 
ence on  the  bulk  of  society.    If  it  be  only  required 


*  The  legisU^re  in  making  tews,  supposes  all  men  to  be  wick- 
ed, be<;ai»e  it  would  have  them  all  equally  subject  to  these  law*. 
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to  make  virtuous  citizens,  what  need  is  there  to  hare 
recourse  to  impossible  and  supernatural  methods  i 

Make  good  laws  ;  they  alone  will  naturally  direct 
tlie  people  in  the  pursuit  of  the  public  advantage,  by 
following  the  irresistible  propensity  they  have  to  their 
private  advantage.  It  is  not  the  vices  of  intempe- 
rance and  improbity,  that  make  a  people  miserable, 
but  the  imperfection  and  consequently  the  stupidity 
of  their  laws.  It  is  of  little  consequence  that  men  be 
vicious  ;  it  is  enough  that  they  be  intelligent.  An 
awful  and  salutary  fear  will  keep  them  within  the 
"bounds  of  their  duty.  Thieves  have  laws  among  them- 
selves,  and  few  of  them  violate  those  laws,  becanse 
they  inqiectaod  suspect  each  other.  Laws  do  every 
thing.  If  some  God,  say  on  this  subject  the  philo- 
lophersof  Siam,  were  really  to  descend  from  heaven 
to  instruct  mankind  in  the  science  of  morality,  he 
woald  give  them  a  good  legislation,  and  that  legisla- 
tion, would  compel  them  to  be  virtuous.  In  morals, 
as  in  physics,  it  is  always  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  sim- 
ple methods,  that  the  Divinity  operates. 

It  results  from  this  chapter,  that  truth,  often  odions 
to  the  powerful  and  unjust,  is  always  useful  to  the 
public.  But  are  there  not  periods  when  its  promulga- 
tion may  produce  troubles  in  an  empire  i 
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CHAP.  VII, 


THE   PROMULGATIOW   Or    TRtftH   CAN    NEVEft 
PRODUCE   TROUBLES   IN    AN    EMPIRE. 

■A.N  admiDistratioB  is  bad,  the  people  suffer,  they 
complain.  At  that  moment  a  work  appears  that  shews 
them  all  their  misery.  The  people  are  irritated  and 
rise.  Be  il  so.  But  is  this  work  the  cause  of  their  in- 
Burrection  f  No  :  it  is  the  epoch  only.  The  cause  is 
the  public  misery.  If  the  work  had  appeared  sooner, 
the  government  by  being  sooner  informed  might  B&ve 
alleviated  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  |HreTented 
the  sedition.  Disorder  does  not  accompany  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  troth,  except  in  countries  eatirdy 
despotic  ;  because  in  those  countries  the  time  at  which 
men  dare  to  speak  the  truth,  is  that  when,  the  miseries 
of  the  people  becoming  insupportable,  they  are  DO 
longer  able  to  restrain  their  complaints. 

When  a  government  becomes  cruel  to  excess,  their 
troubles  are  salutary.  They  are  the  pangs  which  a 
medicine  gives  to  the  patient  whom  it  cures.  To  free 
a  people  from  servitude,  sometimes  fewer  men  are  sa- 
crificed than  perish  at  a  public  rejoicing  badly  con- 
ducted. I'he  evil  of  an  insurrection  is  in  the  cause 
a  that 
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that  produces  it  ;  the  pain  of  a  crisis  is  in  the  disorder 
that  excites  it.  When  men  fall  under  despotisoij  ihey 
mast  make  efforts  to  shake  it  off,  and  those  efforts  ar^ 
•I  that  period,  the  only  property  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple have  left.  The  height  of  misery  is  not  to  be  able 
to  deliver  ourselves  from  it,  abd  to  suffer  without  dar- 
ing to  complain.  Where  is  the  man  barbarous  and 
stupid  enough  to  give  the  name  of  peace  to  the  silence^ 
the  forced  tranquillity  of  slavery!  It  is  indeed  peace, 
but  it  js  the  peace  of  the  tomb. 

The  publication  of  a  truth  is  therefore  sometimes 
the  epoch,  but  never  the  cause  of  disorders  and  insur- 
rections. The  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  always  use- 
ful to  the  oppressed,  and  even  to  the  oppressors.  It 
informs  them,  as  I  have  sud,  of  the  discontents  of  the 
people.  In  Europe  the  murmurs  of  a  people  precede 
tbeir  revolt  at  a  great  distance. 

The  complaints  of  a  nation  arc  the  thunder  heard  at 
a  distance,  and  not  yet  to  be  feared.  The  sovereign 
has  yet  time  to  repair  his  injustice,  and  to  reconcile 
himself  with  his  people.  Jt  is  not  so  in  a  country  of 
slaves.  Jt  is  wjth  the  poignard  in  hand  that  remon- 
strances are  presented  to  the  Sultan.  Tlie  silence  of 
slaves  is  terrible.  It  »  the  calm  that  precedes  a  hur- 
ricane. The  winds  are  yet  hushed.  But  from  the 
dark  bosom  of  ap  immoveable  cloud  bursts  the  thun- 
der, the  signal  of  the  tempest,  which  strikes  at  the 
moment  the  âash  appears. 

Tbe  silence  that  force  compels  is  the  principal  cause 
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of  the  miseries  of  natioD8>  and  of  the  destnictioD  of 
tfaeir  oppretsors.  If  the  Bearcb  after  troth  be  hartfa), 
it  is  never  so  to  any  one  bat  its  author.  This  Buffoo, 
QuesDoy,  and  Montesquieu  have  found.  Men  bare 
long  disputed  about  the  preference  to  be  girea  to  the 
ancients  or  moderns  :  to  the  FreD<;h  or  Italian  mnsic  : 
those  disputes  have  enlightened  the  people  without 
arming  any  one  citizen.  But  those  disputes,  it  will 
be  said,  relate  to  frivolous  objects  only.  Be  it  so.  But 
without  a  fear  of  the  law  men  would  cut  each  other's 
throats  for  trifiei.  Ilieological  dispntes,  always  re- 
ducible to  questions  about  words,  are  proofs  of  this. 
What  streams  of  blood  have  they  occasioned.  Can  I, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  law,  give  the  name  of  holy 
zeal  to  the  fury  of  my  vanity  ?  There  is  no  excess  to 
which  it  will  nbt  lead  me.  Religious  cruelty  is  atro- 
cious. Whence  does  it  proceed  i  Can  it  be  from  the 
novelty  of  a  theological  opinion  (3).  No  :  from  the 
liceotiouB  and  unpunishable  use  of  intolerance  (4). 

In  discussing  a  question  where  every  one  is  free  to 
deliver  his  sentiments,  to  contradict  and  be  contra- 
dicted in  turn,  if  any  one  that  insults  another  be  pu- 
nished according  lo  the  degree  of  the  offence  ;  the 
pride  of  the  disputant  being  thus  restrained  by  tbelaw^ 
ceases  to  be  iobuman. 

But  by  what  inconsistency  does  the  magistrate^ 
who  ties  the  hands  of  the  citizens  and  forbids  acts  of 
Tioleuce  in  discussing  a  matter  of  interest  or  opinion, 
untie  them  in  a  scholastic  dispute  ?  To  what  is  this  ow- 
ing? 
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lag?  To  the  spirit  of  lupenlitioa  and  faoaticism^ 
«hicb  preside  much  ofiener  at  the  formation  of  laws 
than  the  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity. 

I  have  read  the  histories  of  the  different  forms  of 
worship;  I  have  eoumerated  their  absurdities  ;  I  have 
been  ashamed  of  human  reason,  and  blushed  to  be  a 
man.  I  am  astoniahed  at  the  evils  àmt  superstition  lias 
produced,  and  at  ^the  facility  vitb  which  that  fanati- 
cism might  be  stifled,  which  will  ever  render  religions 
so  fatal  to  mankind  (5)  ;  and  I  have  concluded  that  the 
miseries  of  the  people  may  always  be  referred  to  the 
imperfection  of  their  laws,  and  ctmsequently  to  the 
ignorance  of  some  moral  truths.  These  truths,  alnaya 
useful,  cannot  disturb  the  peace  of  states,  of  which 
the  slowness  of  their  progress  is  another  proof.- 


CHAP.  VIII. 


OF   THE  SLOWNESS   WITH   WHICH    TRUTH    IS 
PROPAGATED. 

jLhb  advances  of   truth  are  ^slow,   as  experience 
proves. 

When  did  the  parliiuaent  of  Paris  revoke  the  pn- 
nishment  of  death  decreed  to  every  one  who  should 
teach  any  other  philosophy  than  that  of  Aristotle  ? 
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Fifty  yean  ^ter  that  philosopbj  was  forgotten. 

Wheo  did  tfaefacii)tyofmedi£iDead«ittbedoctniM 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ? 

Fifty  years  after  its  discovery  by  Harvey. 

When  did  the  same  faculty  adnit  potatoei  to  b« 
wholesome  i 

A  hundred  yeart  after  it  had  been  proved  by  expe- 
rience, aod  wheo  the  parliament  had  revoked  the  dc> 
ciee  wbicb  forbade  the  nse  of  that  root*. 

When  will  pbyaiciao)  agree  about  the  advantages  of 
iaocDlation  ?  In  twenty  years,  or  thereabout. 

A  hundred  <«cu  of  this  nature  prove  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  truth  ;  its  progrès»  however  is  such  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

A  truth  by  being  new  always  shocks  some  opinion 
or  custom  generally  established  :  it  has  at  first  but  few 


'*  The  pailiaitient  issued  a  like  decree  against  emetics,  and 
against  Brbsot  the  ph^ician,  in  the  fixteenth  century.  That 
physician,  contrary  to  the  common  practice,  bled  in  the  pleurisy 
OD  the  side  where  the  patient  suBcred  most.  This  new  practice 
was  denounced  to  parliament  by  tlie  old  phjrsicians.  He  was  de- 
clared  impious,  and  forbidden  to  bleed  for  the  future  ou  the  side 
where  the  pleurisy  was.  The  affair  being  reported  to  Charles  V. 
he  was  going  to  Idsue  a  similar  decree,  but  U  happened  at  the  in- 
stantthat  Charles  {II.  duke  of  Savoy  died  of  the  pleurisy  after 
having  been  bled  in  the  andent  manner.  Is  it  for  magistrates  to 
pretend,  like  the  theologians,  to  judge  of  books  end  sciences  they 
know  notbtng  atwuL    What  do  they  get  by  it  ?  Ridicule. 

partizans  ; 
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iwurtixans  :  it  is  treated  as  a  paradox*,  cited  as  aa  er- 
ror, aad  rejected  witfaoat  beiag  onderalood.  Maokind 
ID  geaeral  approve  or  condemn  by  chance  ;  and  truth 
itself  is  received  by  most  of  them  like  error,  from 
préjudice,  and  without  examination. 

By  what  method  then  doe*  a  new  opinion  come  to 
be  generally  known  f  When  men  of  sound  undo-- 
■tanding  have  discovered  the  truth,  they  make  it  pub- 
lic ;  it  is  thus  promulgated,  and  becoming  every  day 
more  common  is  at  last  generally  received  ;  but  it  is  a 
long  tine  after  its  discovery,  especially  if  it  be  amoral 
truth. 

The  reason  why  men  with  so  much  difficalty  assent 
to  moral  truths,  is  becanse  they  sometimes  require  the 
sacrifice  not  only  of  our  prejudices,  but  of  our  per- 
sonal interest  also  ;  and  few  men  are  capable  of  this 
double  oblation.  Besides,  a  truth  of  this  sort  disco- 
vered by  a  fellow-citiien  may  spread  rapidly,  and  load 
bim  with  booours.  Our  envy  thererefore  woald  be 
(hocked  by  its  success,  and  ought  to  hasten  its  coo- 
demuation.  It  is  the  stranger  wbonowcelebrates  the 
m<H^  works  written  and  proscribed  in  France.  To 
judge  these  books,  a  man  should  be  endowed  at  once 


*  If  an  excellent  philosophical  nork  appear,  (he  first  judgment 
which  envy  forms  of  it  is,  that  its  principle*  are  false  and  dangerous  ; 
the  second,  that  the  ideas  it  contain*  are  common.  Unlucky  is 
the  woik  on  which  too  much  pnisc  is  bestowed  at  £nt.  Tie 
«Lowe  «f  envy  «ndstopidity  declateitt  vantofmcnt. 
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with  a  degree  of  diicenimeat  and  s  degree  ofnncon- 
cern  necessary  to  distingaiBb  the  trae  from  the  false. 
Nov  men  of  discernmenC  are  every  where  rare,  and 
dibioterested  meo,  stiH  rarer,  are  to  be  found  only 
among  foreigners.  Moral  truths  are  propagated  by 
Tery  slow  nndalations.  The  progress  of  truth  on  the 
earth,  may  be  compared  with  the  fall  of  a  itoae  in  a 
lake:  the  water  separates  at  the  point  of  contact,  and 
forms  a  circle  that  is  soon  surroanded  by  a  greater^ 
and  that  by  circles  more  large  and  continually  increa»- 
ing,  till  at  last  tliey  break  against  the  shore.  It  is  thus 
that  a  moral  truth  extending  from  circle  to  circle,  to 
the  different  classes  of  citizens,  comes  at  last  to  be 
acknowledged  by  all  rtho  bave  no  interest  in  reject- 
ing it. 

To  establish  a  truth  it  is  sufficient  that  men  in  power 
do  not  oppose  its  promulgaUon  ;  and  it  is  in  this  that 
truth  differs  from  error.  It  is  by  force  that  the  tatter 
is  propagated  :  it  is  sword  in  hand  that  the  truth  of 
almost  all  reliions  is  authenticated,  and  it  is  by  that 
they  become  the  scourge  of  the  moral  world. 

Truth  withont  the  aid  of  force  is  certainly  estab- 
lished but  slowly,  but  at  the  same  time  without  com- 
motion. The  only  people  among  whom  truth  finds  a , 
difficnlt  admittance,  are  the  ignorant  nations.  Idiot- 
ism  is  much  less  tractable  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

If  an  nseful  but  new  law  be  proposed  to  an  ignorant 
people  (6),  that  law,  by  being  rejected  without  exa- 
mination,  may  even  excite  a  sedition  (7).    For  a  peo- 
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pie  who  are  stnpid  because  they  are  slaves,  are  the  more 
irritable  from  being  freqaently  irritated  by  despotism. 

If  OD  the  contrary  the  same  law  be  proposed  to  aa 
enlighteoed  people,  where  the  press  is  free,  where  its 
otility  is  foreseen  and  its  promulgation  desired,  it  will 
be  there  received  with  gratitude  by  the  intelligent 
part  of  the  nation,  and  that  part  will  restrain  the  other. 

It  resnlu  from  this  chapter  that  truth,  even  by  the 
•lowneu  with  which  it  is  propagated,  cannot  produce 
disorder  in  a  state.  Bat  are  there  not  forms  of  go- 
vernment, to  which  a  knowledge  of  the  tntix  may  bt 
daogeroos  i 


CHAP.  IX. 


OF  OOVERHUfHT. 


Ir  every  moral  truth  be  nothing  more  than  a  m^had 
ef  inertaimg  or  lecurit^  the  happinat  of  the  majority, 
and  if  the  object  of  d,l  government  be  the  puhHefelidty, 
there  can  be  no  moral  tmth  whose  publication  is  not 
desirable  (8).  All  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
arises  from  the  vague  signification  of  the  word  go- 
venuMKt.  What  is  government  Ï  An  assemblage  of 
Iftvs  or  conventioni  made  between  people  of  the  same 
nation. 
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natioD.  Therefore  these  lawsi  and  conveations  «re  ei- 
ther cooformable  or  contrary  to  the  geoeral  lolerest. 
There  are  therefore  oaly  two  forms  of  goTeraroent, 
the  one  good,  the  other  bad  :  to  these  tno  sorts  I  re- 
duce them  all.  Now  in  the  assemblage  of  conrention» 
by  which  they  are  constitnted,  to  say  that  we  caooot 
alter  lavs  detrimeatal  to  a  nation  ;  that  they  are  sa- 
cred, and  cannot  be  legitimately  laid  aside,  is  to  say  that 
we  cannot  alter  a  regimea  detrimental  to  health,  and 
that  a  wound  should  not  be  cleansed,  but  snfiered  to 
gangrene  (9). 

If  all  government,  moreover,  of  whatevernatnre  it 
be,  can  have  no  other  object  than  the  happiness  of  the 
majority,  nothing  that  tends  to  render  them  happy  can 
be  contrary  to  their  government  (10).  He  alone  can 
oppose  every  useful  reformation  in  the  state,  who, 
founding  his  grandeur  on  the  debasement  and  misery 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  would  uiarp  an  arbitrary  power 
over  them.  But  the  honest  man,  the  friend  of  truth 
and  of  bis  country,  can  have  no  interest  contrary  to 
that  of  his  nation.  When  we  are  happy  in  the  hap- 
piness of  an  empire,  and  glorious  in  its  glory,,  we  s«> 
credy  desire  liie  correction  of  every  abusa.  A  science 
is  not  onnihilatcd  by  being  improved,  nor  a  govern- 
ment destroyed  by  being  reformed. 

Suppose  that  in  Portugal  more  respect  «ere  paid  tt» 

the  property,  the  lives,  and  liberty  of  the  sntyects, 

would  the  government  be  leas  monarchical  i  Suppose 

ibey  w«ie  there  to  suppress  the  imjuiutioD,  and  the 
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lettres  de  cachet,  and  limit  the  exercise  and  authority  of 
certain  places,  woald  they  thereby  change  the  form  of 
government  i  No  :  they  would  correct  its  abuses  only. 
What  virtuous  monarch  would  not  promote  such  re- 
formation !  Are  the  monarchs  of  Europe  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  stupid  suhans  of  Asia,  to  those  vampires 
who  suck  tbe  blood  of  their  subjects,  and  whom  all  op- 
position exasperates  f  To  suspect  a  virtuous  prince  of 
adopting  the  principles  of  oriental  despotism,  is  to  do 
him  the  most  atrocious  injury.  A  discerning  sove- 
reign will  never  esteem  an  arbitrary  power,  whether  it 
be  of  one,  as  in  Turkey  ;  or  of  several,  as  iu  Poliiod,  to 
be  the  real  constitution  of  a  state';  to  honour  a  crud 
despotism  with  that  title,  is  to  give  the  name  of  govem» 
ment  to  a  gang  of  robber9(ll),  who,  uodei  the  banner 
of  one,  or  several,  ravage  the  provinces  which  tbey  ïmi- 
babit. 

Every  act  of  arbitrary  power  is  unjust.  A  power 
acquired  andmuntained  by  force  (12),  is  a  power  tfaat 
force  bas  a  right  to  repel.  A  nation,  whatever  name 
Its  enemy  may  bear,  has  a  rigbt  to  euack  and  destroy  iL 

To  conclude  ;  if  the  object  of  tbe  sciences  of  mora* 
lity  and  politics  be  reduced  to  the  sewrch  after  meani 
of  rendering  men  happy,  there  are  no  truths  of  this  aon 
whose  knowledge  is  dangerous. 

But  does  the  happiness  of  a  peo^e  coosUtute  that 
of  a  sovereign  ? 
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CHAP.  X. 


The  uAppiirBss  of  thb  psincb  is  not  cohnbct- 

BD    WITH    THE    MISERY    OF  THB   FBOPLB,    ONDBB. 
ANY    FORM    OP    GOVBBNHENT. 

J-RAT  arbknrj  right  for  which  some  mooarchs  ap-  ' 
pear  so  anxious,  is  uothiag  more  than  a  luxnry|of  power, 
whicfa^  without  adding  any  thing  to  their  own  bappi* 
ness,  makes  their  people  miserable.  The  happiness  of 
a  prince  is  iadependent  of  bis  despotism.  Itisfre- 
qnently  in  compliance  with  hisfavourites^forthe  plea- 
mre  or  convenience  of  fiyfe  or  six  persons,  that  a  so- 
vereign enslaves  bis  people  and  exposes  bds  throat  to 
the  poignard  of  conspiracy. 

Portugal  informs  as  of  the  dangers  to  which,  even  io 
this  age,  kings  aie  exposed.  Arhitraiy  power,  that 
calamity  of  nations,  does  not  therefore  secure  either  the 
feJici^  01  life  of  a  monarch.  His  happiness  is  not 
therefore  essentially  connected  with  the  misery  of  his 
people.  Why  refrain  to  tell  this  truth  to  princes,  and 
snffertbem  to  be  ignorant  that  alimîtedmonarchy  is  the 
most  desirable  of  all  monarchies  (13);  that  a  sorereign 
is  only  great  in  the  greatness  of  his  people,  strong  in 
their  strength,  and  rich  in  tbdr  wealth  ;  that  bis  inte- 
rest, rightly  anderstood.  Is  eiientially  connected  with 
7  Oiein 
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theirs;  aad^ia  short,  that  it  is  his  dot;  to  render  them 
happy  ? 

"  By  the  furtuoe  of  war,  «aid  an  Indian  to  Tamer- 
"  lane,  we  are  thine.  Art  tliou  a  merchant  i  Sell  ns. 
"  Art  thon  a  batcher  ?  Kill  us.  Art  thoH  a  monarch  î 
"  Make  us  happy." 

Is  there  a  sovereign  who  can  without  horror  hear  the 
celebrated  speech  of  an  Arab  incessantly  murmur  in 
his  ear  f  This  man,  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  (axes, 
was  unable  to  maintain  himself  and  bis  family.  He 
laid  his  complaints  before  the  caliph.  The  caliph 
was  enraged  :  the  Arab  condemned  to  die.  As  he  was 
going  to  execution  he  met  an  officer  escorting  provi- 
sions? For  whom  are  those  provisions  f  said  the  con- 
demned wretch.  For  the  caliph's  dugs,  replied  the 
officer.  Horn  much  better  it  ihe  condition  of  a  tyranft 
dvgi,  cried  the  Arab,  Ikon  that  of  hit  subjects  ! 

What  prince  of  discernment  could  bear  such  a  re- 
proach ;  or  would,  by  usurping  an  arbitrary  power 
over  his  subjects,  condemn  himself  to  live  among  none 
but  slaves  ? 

A  man  in  presenceofliis  tyrant  has  no  opinion  and 
no  character.  Thamas  Kouli  Kan  supped  with  a  fa 
.vourite.  A  new  sort  uf  pulse  was  served  up.  There  , 
is  nothing  more  pleasing  and  wholesome  than  this  sort- 
of  pulse,  said  the  monarch.  Nothing  more  pleasing 
and  wholesome,  said  the  courtier.  After  supper  Kouli 
KuQ  found  himself  indisposed,  he  could  not  sleep. 
When  he  arose,  he  said,  There  is  nothing  more  detes- 
TOL.  II,  T  .    Ubl« 
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table  and  more  unwholesome  than  that  pulse.  No- 
thing more  detestable  and  unwholesome,  said  the  cour- 
ier. Bat  you  did  not  think  so  last  night,  said  the 
prince  :  what  has  made  yea  change  yoor  opinion  f  My 
respect  and  my  dread,  replied  the  courtier:  lean 
curse  the  food  with  impunity.  £  am  the  slave  of  your 
highness  and  not  of  the  pulse. 

The  despot  is  a  Gorgon  :  he  petrifies  a  man  even  (o 
his  tboagbts*,  and  like  the  Gorgon  is  a  terror  to  the 


*  What  prince,  even  among  the  Christians,  would,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  caliph  Hakkam,  pemiit  a  magbtrate  to  tell  him  of 
bis  injuslice  I 

"  A  poor  woman  possetsed,  at  Zelira,  a  Goiail  piece  of  land  con- 
"  tiguous  to  the  gardens  of  Hakkam,  which  that  prince  desired 
"  to  enlarge,  and  proposed  to  the  woman  to  give  up  het  luid, 
"  She  refused,  being  desirous  of  preserving  the  heritage  of  her 
"  forefathers.  The  intendant  of  the  gardens  took  possession  of  the 
"  ground  which  the  woman  would  not  sell. 

"  The  woman,  bathed  in  tears,  wentto  implore  justice  at  Cor- 
"  dova,  of  which  Ibn  Bechir  was  cadi.  The  text  of  the  law  was 
"  plainly  in  ^vour  of  the  woman.  But  what  can  the  law  do  with 
"  those  that  think  themselves  above  it  ?  Ibn  Bechir  however  did 
"  not  despair  of  her  cause.  He  mountedhisass,  and  taking  with 
"  him  a  sack  of  an  enormous  size,  presented  himself  in  tliat  coadi- 
"  tion  before  Hakkam,  who  was  then  seated  undei  a  pavlUiOD 
"  built  on  the  groundof  the  woman. 

"  The  arrival  of  the  cadi,  and  the  sack  he  bore  on  his  shoulder, 
"  astonished  the  prince.  Ibn  Becliir  prostrated  himself  before 
"  Hakkam,  and  begged  permission  to  fill  his  sack  with  the  earth  cm 
"  which  he  stood.  The  caliph  consented.  Thesack  being  filled, 
"  the  cadi  entreated  the  prince  to  help  him  up  with  it  on  his  ass. 
8  world. 
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world.  Is  his  conditioD  then  desirable  f  Despotism  is 
a  joke  equally  galling  to  those  who  bear  it,  and  to  hint 
that  imposes  it  Let  the  army  abandon  the  tyrant,  and 
the  vilest  among  his  slaves  becomes  his  equal,  strikes 
him  aodituyR  : 

Ta  force  étoit  ton  Oroit,  ta  foiblesse  esl  ton  crime. 
Thy  strength  was  thy  right,  thy  weakness  is  thy  crime. 

But  if  a  prince,  through  a  wrong  conception  of  this 
matter,  place  his  happiness  in  the  acquirement  of  arbi- 
trary power,  and  a  writing,  which  declares  the  inten- 
tion of  the  prince,  inform  the  people  of  the  miseries 
that  threaten  them,  is  not  this  writing  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite discontent  and  insurrections  f  No:  the  fatal  effects 
of  despotism  have  been  every  where  execrated.  The 
Roman  history,  the  holy  Scripture  itself,  delineate  in 
a  hundred  places  a  most  horrid  picture  of  tyranny, 
and  yet  the  reading  of  these  has  never  excited  any  re- 
volution. It  is  the  actual,  multiplied,  and  durable  evils 
of  despotism,  that  sometimes  give  a  people  the  coarage 
necessary  to  deliver  themselves   from  tbe  yoke.     It  is 

"  This  demand  confounded  Hakkam.  The  sack  is  too  heavy,  he 
"  said.  Prince,  replied  Iba  Bechir,  with  a  noble  boldness,  if  you 
"  find  this  sack  so  heavy  which  cuntains  only  a  part  of  the  land  you 
"  have  unjustly  taken  from  one  of  your  subjects,  how  will  you,  at 
"  the  day  of  judgment,  bear  the  whole  land  you  have  unjustly 
"seized?  Hakkam,  far  iVom  punishing  the  cadi,  generously  ac- 
'*  knowledged  his  fault,  and  restored  the  woman  her  land,  with 
"  all  the  buildings  he  had  constructed  on  it." 

T  8  always 
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always  the  croelty  of  sultans  that  provokes  sedition. 
AH  the  Easiero  thrones  are  stained  with  the  blood  of 
their  masters.    Who  has  spilt  it  i  Their  slaves. 

The  mere  publication  of  the  truth  occasions  no 
strong  commotion  ;  besides,  the  advantage  of  peace 
depends  on  the  price  at  which  it  is  parchased.  War 
is  doubtless  an  evil  ;  but  to  avoid  it,  should  men  snflTer 
their  property,  their  lives,  and  liberty  to  be  taken  from 
them?  A  hostile  prince  comes,  with  arms  in  hand,  to 
reduce  a  people  to  slavery  ;  should  this  people  present 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  i  He  tbat  proposes  it  is  infa- 
mous. By  whatever  name  he  may  call  himself  who 
would  rob  me  of  my  liberty,  I  ought  to  defend  it 
«gainst  hioi. 

There  is  no  state  not  susceptible  of  improvement, 
often  as  necessary  as  disagreeable  to  certain  persons. 
Does  administration  forbear  to  make  iti  Must  we 
under  the  happy  hope  of  a  false  tranquillity,  sacri 
fice  to  the  people  in  power  the  public  welfare,  and 
under  vain  pretence  of  preserving  the  peace,  aban- 
don the  empire  to  the  robbers  who  would  plunder  it  t 

There  are,  as  I  have  said,  necessary  evils.  No  cure 
is  to  be  had  without  pain  :  when  we  suffer  in  the  treat- 
ment, it  is  less  the  effect  of  the  remedy  than  oi  the 
disease. 

A  timid  conduct,  and  mean  procrastination,  have 
been  often  more  fatal  to  communities  than  sedition  it- 
self. We  may,  without  offending  a  virtuous  prince, 
set  bounds  to  hiS  authority  ;  represent  to  him  tbat  the 

law 
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Conclulonf  d«dic«d  from  thii  cbiptir. 

Jaw  vhicb  declares  the  public  welfare  the  first  of  laws, 
ÎB  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  ought  to  be  respected 
even  by  him  ;  that  all  other  laws  are  nothing  more 
than  the  several  means  of  securing  the  execution  of 
that  law  ;  and  in  short,  that  as  he  must  bç  always  un- 
happy in  the  unhappiness  of  his  subjects,  there  is  a 
reciprocal  dependence  between  the  felicity  of  the  peo- 
ple and  that  of  the  sovereign.     Hence  I  concliid'3: 

That  the  object  really  detrimental  to  him,  is  the 
falsehood  which  hides  from  him  the  disorder  of  the 
Btate;  and  the  object  really  advantageous  to  him,  is 
the  truth  that  informs  him  of  the  manner  of  treating 
its  disorder. 

The  revelation  of  this  truth  is  therefore  useful  :  but 
does  a  man,  they  will  say,  owe  it  to  other  men,  when 
it  is  so  dangerous  to  reveal  it  lotbemf 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XI. 


WE   OWE   THE   TRUTH    TO    THE    PEOPLB. 

1 F  on  this  subject  I  were  to  consult  St.  Augustine,  aDd 
St.  Ambrose,  I  would  say  with  the  first,  "  Does  truth 
"  become  a  subject  of  scandal  i  Let  the  scandal  rise, 
"  and  let  the  truth  be  spoken  *". 

I  should  repeat  after  the  second  :  "  He  is  to  be  es-r 
*'  teemed  a  defender  of  truth,  who,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
"  ceives  it,  speaks  it  without  shame  or  fearf". 

I  should  lastly  add,  "  That  the  tiuth  may  be  for  a 
"  time  concealed,  but  cannol  be  defeated  X'- 

But  there  is  here  no  want  of  authority  :  what  we 
owe  to  celebrated  men  is  respect,  and  not  creduliry. 
We  should  therefore  scrupulously  examine  their  opi- 
nions; and  that  examination  made,  we  should  judge 
according  to  our  reason,  and  sot  according  to  theirs. 
I  believe  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to 

*  Si  de  veritate  scaniklum,  utilius  permittituT  nasci  scantlalum 
quam  Veritas  relinquatiir. 

t  Ille  veritatis  defensor  esse  debet  qui  cum  recte  sentit,  loqui 
non  metuit,  nee  erubescit. 

X  Occultari  potest  ad  tempos  veritas,  vinci  non  potest.  St, 
Aug. 

too 
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two  right-angles,  not  because  Euclid  says  it,  but  be- 
cause I  can  demonstrate  it  to  be  true. 

If  we  would  know  whether  we  really  owe  the  truth 
to  mankind,  let  u»  ask  the  men  in  place  themselves  ; 
they  will  all  agree  that  it  is  important  to  them  to  know 
it,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  it  alone  provides  ibem 
with  the  means  of  increasing  and  securing  the  public 
felicity.  Now  if  every  man,  in  quality  of  a  citizen, 
ought  to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  the  happiness  of 
his  countrymen,  whenever  he  knows  the  truth  he 
ought  to  speak  it. 

To  ask  if  we  owe  the  truth  to  mankind,  is  to  ash 
by  an  obscure  and  circumlocutory  turn  of  expression^ 
if  it  be  allowable  to  be  virtuous,  and  to  do  good  to  our 
brethren. 

But  the  obligation  to  speak  the  truth  supposes  the 
possibility  of  discovering  it:  governments  therefore 
ought  to  facilitate  the  means,  and  of  all  others  the  most 
certain  is  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


OF   THE    LIBERTY    OF    THE    PRESS. 

J.T  IB  to  coDtradictioD,  and  coasequently  to  the  li- 
berty of  the  press,  that  physics  owes  its  improvements. 
Had  this  liberty  never  subsisted,  bow  many  errors, 
consecrated  by  time,  would  be  cited  aa  incontestible 
aifioms  !  What  is  here  said  of  physics  is  applicable 
to  morality  and  politics.  If  we  would  be  sure  of  the  . 
truth  of  our  opinions,  we  should  make  ihem  public. 
It  is  by  the  touchstone  of  contradiction  that  we  must 
prove  them.  The  press  therefore  should  be  free.  The 
magistrate  who  ptevents  it,  opposes  all  improvement 
in  moralily  and  politics  ;  he  sins  against  bis  country*; 
he  choaks  the  very  seed  of  those  happy  ideas  which 
the  liberty  of  the  press  would  produce  :  and  who  can 
estimate  thatio:»?  Of  this  we  are  certain,  ihatafree 
people,  a  people  who  think,  will  always  command 
the  people  who  do  not  think  f. 


*  He-who  would  submit  his  ideas  \o  tbeexamioation  a|id  judg- 
ment of  hli  fellow-citizens,  ouglit  to  publish  all  that  he  thinks  true 
and  useful  :  to  conceal  it  is  a  sign  of  criminal  ioditfeteiice. 

^  Who  forbids  the  foreigner  to  speak  aad  write  ficel;  )  How 
Apiince 
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A  prince  therefore  owes  to  his  nation  the  truth,  aa 
being  usefal;  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  the 
means  of  discoveriog  it.  Wherever  that  liberty  is 
withheld,  ignorance,  like  a  profound  daricness,  is  spread 
over  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  then  that  the  lovers  of 
trath,  at  the  same  time  they  seek  it,  fear  to  find  it  : 
they  are  sensible  thac  they  must  either  cont^eal  and 
basely  disguise  it,  or  expose  themselves  to  persecution  ; 
which  every  mau  dreads.  If  it  be  always  the  interest 
of  [he  public  to  know  the  truth,  it  is  not  always  the  in- 
terest of  a  private  person  to  speak  it. 

Most  goveromeotg  even  exhort  the  people  to  a 
search  after  the  truth;  but  almost  all  punish  them  for 
Biaking  it  public.  Now  few  men  will  for  a  long  time 
brave  the  resentment  of  power,  from  a  pure  love  to 
mankind  and  the  truth  ;  and  consequently  there  are 
few  masters  who  reveal  it  to  their  scholars.  Thus  the 
learning  now  taught  in  (he  colleges  and  seminaries  is 
reduced  to  the  reading  of  certain  legends,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  some  sophisms  proper  to  encourage  sn 
perslition,  to  render  the  mind  false  and  the  heart  in> 
human.  Men  should  have  another  education  ;  it  ia 
time  that  these  trifles  give  place  to  solid  instruction; 
that  men  be  taught  what  they  owe  to  themselves,  to 
tbeir  neighbours,  and   to  their  country  ;  that  they  be 

UDJust  and  defective  ia  the  goverRineiU  that  niak«  this  prohibition  1 
The  English  ii  generally  regarded  as  the  best,  and  it  is  there  th»f 
the  citizoi  13  the  most  free  in  this  respect. 

fi  convioced 
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convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  religious  disputes*;  the 
interest  they  have  in  improving  their  morals,  and  cod- 
•equently  in  securing  the  liberty  <A  thinking  aod 
writing. 

Bat  what  whimsical  opinion»  will  not  such  a  liberty 
produce  ?  No  matter.  These  opinions  being  destroyed 
by  reason  as  soon  as  produced  by  caprice,  will  make 
no  alteration  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  state.  There  are 
DO  speciooB  pretences  with  which  hypocrisy  and  ty- 
ranny have  not  coloured  their  desire  of  imposing  si- 
lence on  men  of  discernment;  and  no  virtuous  citizen 
can  see  in  these  vain  pretences  any  legitimate  reason 
for  retaining  silent. 

This  publication  of  the  truth  can  be  displeasing  to 
those  impostors  only,  wiio,  too  frequently  gaining  the 
attention  of  princes,  represent  an  enlightened  people 
as  factions,  and  a  brutal  people  as  docile.  But  what 
does  experience  teacb  us  concerning  this  matter  i  That 
every  intelligent  people  are  deaf  to  the  idle  declama- 
tions of  fanaticism,  and  shocked  by  all  acts  of  in- 
justice. 

When  a  man  is  deprived  of  his  property  and  liberty, 
and  threatened  with  the  loss  of  life  iuetf,  he  becpmes 

*  For  what  reason  should  a  free  inquiry  about  religioa  be  for- 
bidden? If  it  be  true,  it  will  stand  (he  test  of  examinatiou  :  if  it 
be  false,  how  absurd  is  it  to  protect  a  religion  whose  morality  is 
pusillanimous  and  cruel,  and  whose  wonhip  is  a  chai^  to  the  state 
from  the  excessive  expeoce  in  mûntaining  its  ministers  ? 

exasperated  ; 
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exasperated  ;  it  is  thea  that  the  slave  arma  against  his 
master.  Truth  has  no  eneajies  but  the  eoeoiies  of  the 
public  :  bad  men  alooe  oppose  its  promulgatioQ. 

To  conclude,  it  is  no  great  matter  to  shew  tbat 
truth  is  useful  ;  that  man  owes  it  to  man;  and  tbat  the 
press  ought  to  be  free  :  we  should  also  point  out  the 
evils  produced  in  empires  by  an  indifferesce  to  the 
truth. 


CHAP.  XIII, 


OF   THE    EVILS    PRODUCE»    BY     AH     INDIFFE- 
RENCE FOR    THE    TRUTH. 

In  the  political,  as  in  the  human  body,  a  ceruin  de* 
gree  of  fermentation  it  necessary  to  support  motion  and 
life.  Ad  indifference  to  glory  and  the  truth  produces 
a  stagnation  in  the  soul  and  the  mind.  Every  nation 
that  by  the  form  of  its  government,  or  the  stupidity 
of  its  ministers,  comes  to  this  state  of  indifference  is 
barren  in  great  talents,  as  well  as  in  great  viitues*. 

*  The  virtues  fl  j  the  country  from  which  truth  is  banished  ; 
they  will  not  inhabit  the  laud  where  the  title  of  the  Sun  of  Justice 
fs  given  to  the  most  unjust  aod  most  cruel  tyrants,  and  where  their 
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Let  US  take  the  Indians  for  an  example  :  what  men  are 
these,  when  cnmpared  to  the  active  and  iDdnstiions 
inhabitants  of  the  Seine,  the  Rhine,  or  the  Thames  ! 

The  Indian  plnnged  in  ignorance,  indifferent  to  truth, 
wretched  at  home,  and  feeble  abroad,  is  the  slave  of 
a  despot,  equally  incapable  of  leading  him  to  happiness 
in  peace,  or  to  an  enemy  in  war*.  What  difference 
between  modern  India  and  that  country  which,  for- 
merly BO  renowned,  and  cited  as  the  nursery  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  was  peopled  with  men  greedy  of 
glory  and  of  discoveries  i  The  contempt  in  which  this 
people  are  held  shews  the  contempt  that  «It  nationi 
are  to  expect,  who  like  them  lie  plunged  in  indolence 
and  an  indifference  for  glory. 

Whoever  regards  ignorance  as  favourable  to  go- 
vernment, and  error  as  nseful,  misukes  their  produc- 

pwiegyrici  are  pronounced  by  lerror.  What  ideas  can  wretched 
GOurtien  form  of  virtue  in  countries  v>bei«  princes  the  matt  feared 
are  most  praised. 

*  Wbeo  there  is  a  «ar  m  the  East,  die  tophi,  retiring  to  his  se- 
raglio, commands  hii  slaves  to  go  and  be  killed  for  lum  on  the 
frontiersi  he  will  not  even  deign  to  condttct  them-  Can  it  ht, 
says  Machiavel,  that  a  monarch  shall  abandon  to  his  favourites,  the 
most  noble  of  his  fuoctions,  tliat  of  commanding  his  annies  ;  Can 
he  be  ignorant  that  others  being  interested  in  prolonging  tbeir  com- 
mand, will  foT  that  reason  prolong  the  war  !  But  what  a  lost  of 
men  and  money  is  occasioned  by  this  prolongation  ;  and  to  what 
a  reverse  is  a  victorious  nation  exposed,  that  neglects  the  oppor- 
tuidty  eS  totally  crushing  an  enemy, 

tion*: 
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tions  :  he  has  not  coDsulted  history  ;  h«  does  not 
know  that  an  error,  useful  for  the  present,  too  fre- 
quently contains  the  seeds  of  the  greatest  calamities. 

A  white  cload  ascends  ahove  the  motintains  ;  it  is 
the  experienced  mariner  alone  who  beholds  it  as  the 
forerunner  of  a  hurricane,  and  hastens  to  a  place  of 
shelter  :  he  knows  that,  descending  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  the  cloud  will  extend  itself  over  the 
plain,  and  soon  veil  the  sky,  yet  bright  and  serene,  with 
a  frightful  night  of  tempests. 

Error  is  the  white  cloud  in  which  few  men  see  the 
evils  that  it  portends.  These  evils,  hidden  from  the  fbol^ 
are  perceived  by  the  wise  mao  :  be  knows  that  a  single 
error  is  sufficient  to  degrade  a  people,  and  obscure  the 
whole  horizon  of  their  ideas  ;  and  yet  an  erroneous 
conception  of  the  Divinity  has  frequently  produced 
this  effect. 

Error,  dangerons  in  itse]f,  ÏB  sUU  more  so  by  propa- 
gation :  one  produces  many.  Every  man  compares, 
more  or  less,  his  ideas  together.  If  be  adopt  a  false 
idea,  that,  united  with  others,  produces  such  us  are  ne- 
cessarily false,  which,  combining  ogain  with  all  those 
that  his  memory  contains,  give  to  all  of  them  a  greater 
or  less  tinge  of  falsehood.  Theological  errors  are  a 
proof  of  this  :  one  of  them  is  alone  sufficient  to  infect 
the  whole  mass  of  a  man's  ideas,  and  produce  an  infi- 
nity of  capricious,  monstrous,  and  always  unexpected 
ideas  ;  for  the  birth  of  monsters  can  never  be  predicted 
before  their  delivery. 

Error; 
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Errors  are  of  a  thousand  kinds.  Truth,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  unirorm  and  simple  ;  its  progress  is  always  si- 
milar and  consistent.  A  discerning  mind  previously 
discovers  the  route  it  ought  to  take  *  :  it  is  not  so 
with  error.  Always  inconsistent  and  irregular  in  its 
course,  we  lose  sight  of  it  every  instant;  its  appear- 
ances are  always  unforeseen,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
predict  its  effects.  To  stifle  the  seedsf  of  error,  the 
legislature  cannot  too  mnch  excite  men  to  the  search 
after  truth. 

Every  vice,  say  the  philosophers,  is  an  error  of  the 
understanding.  Crimea  and  prejudices  are  brothers  ; 
truth  and  virtue  are  sisters.  But  nho  are  the  parents 
of  troth  f  Contradiction  and  dispute.  Liberty  of 
thought  bears  the  fruit  of  truth  ;  this  liberty  elevate» 
the  soul,  and  engenders  sublime  thoughts  ;  fear  on  the 
contrary, debases  the  soul,so  thatitcan  produce  none 
butmean  ideas. 

•  Tbe  principles  of  a  judicious  minister  being  known,  we  may, 
Û1  almost  all  circumstances,  predict  his  conduct.  That  of  a  fool 
b  not  to  be  divined.  It  is  b  j  a  visit,  a  word,  a  fit  of  impatience, 
he  is  determined,  and  hence  the  proveib,  that  God  onig  know» 
what  afoot  will  do. 

f  Sliould  we,  to  destroy  error,  compel  it  to  silence  i  No  :  how 
tiien  i  Let  us  talk  on.  Error,  obscure  of  itself,  is  rejected  by 
every  sound  UDdeistanding.  If  time  has  not  given  it  credit,  and 
it  be  not  favoured  by  government,  it  cannot  bear  the  aspect  of  ex- 
amination. Reason  will  ultimalelj  direct  wherever  i^be  freely 
oercbed. 

However 
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However  useful  truth  may  be,  a  people  being  led  to 
their  ruin  by  the  imperfeetiou  of  their  government^ 
cannot  avoid  it  but  by  a  great  change  in  their  govern- 
ment, laws,  manners,  and  customs,  should  the  legisla- 
ture attempt  it  i  Should  it  make  the  present  gene- 
ration miserable  to  merit  the  esteem  of  posterity  î 
Sliould  that  truth  be  heard  which  would  advise  men 
lo  secure  the  felicity  of  future  generations  by  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  present  i 


CHAP.  XIV. 


THE  HAPFIMESS  OF  TVTUSB  GENKRATIONS  II 
NEV£It.  CONNECTED  WITH  THB  MISERY  OF 
THE    PSËSENT    GENSAATION. 

To  shew  the  absurdity  of  such  a  supposition,  let  as 
see  of  what  the  present  generation,  as  it  is  called,  is 
composed. 

1.  Of  a  great  number  of  children  who  have  notyet 
contracted  habits. 

3.  Of  youths  who  can  easily  change  their  habits. 

3.  Of  men,  many  of  whom  have  already  foreseen 
and  approved  the  reformation  proposed, 

4.  Of  old  men,  to  whom  every  change  of  opinion» 
and  habit  is  really  insupportable. 

Whai 
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Tlw  public  weUkn  Élwald  be  pnttmé  to  that  of  iodlvUniU. 

What  results  from  this  eoumeratton  I  That  a  wise 
reformation  in  maoners,  laws  and  governmeat  may 
displease  old  men,  those  that  «re  weak  and  slaves  to 
custom,  bulthatit  will  be  usefol  to  future  generadona, 
and  also  to  the  greatest  numberof  those  who  compose 
the  present  generation,  aud  consequently  can  never  be 
contrary  to  the  present  and  general  state  of  a  nation. 

Besides  every  one  knows  that  the  perpetuity  of 
abuses  in  an  empire  is  not  the  effect  of  our  compassion 
for  old  men,  but  the  ill-judged  interest  of  people  in 
power  ;  these,  equally  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of 
the  present'and  future  generations,  would  have  all  sa- 
crificed to  their  most  trifling  caprice.  They  would 
have  it  so,  and  are  obeyed. 

How  exalted  soever  ibe  station  of  a  man  may  be,  to 
tbe  nation  and  not  to  him  the  first  regard  is  due.  God, 
we  are  lotd,  died  for  the  salvation  of  all  men .-  we 
should  not  therefore  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  all  to 
tlie  caprice  of  one.  AU  personal  interest  should  be 
sacrificed  to  that  of  the  community.  But  it  will  be 
said,  these  sacrifices  are  sometimes  cruel  ;  yes,  when 
ibey  are  executed  by  the  stupid  and  inhuman.  M'hen 
the  public  welfare  requires  the  misfortune  of  an  indi- 

*  A  wiie  govemmetU  alwayi  provides  in  the  happiueta  of  the 
prêtent  geoeTation  for  that  of  future  geneiations.  It  hu  been  said 
of  youth  and  age,  tliat  the  one  forcseei  too  much,  aadtheotber 
too  little  :  that  to.day  ii  the  miatren  of  the  y wmg  man,  and  lo- 
IDorrow  that  of  [he  old  one.  It  is  aflerthe  manner  of  old  men  that 
liâtes  thould  conduct  tbeouelve^ 

vidual^ 
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A  pcioca  •liDuld  Mind  to  ihc  dlilreuei  of  bit  lobjecti. 

vidualf  every  compassion  is  due  to  his  miseiy;  there 
are  no  means  to  alleviate  it  that  should  not  be  em- 
ployed ;  it  is  then  that  the  justice  and  liumaniiy  of  ft 
prince  should  be  exerted:  all  the  unfortuDaie  have  a 
right  to  his  beneficence  ;  he  should  commiserate  their 
bufFeririj;».  Miserable  is  the  stale  of  the  insensible 
and  cruel  mvn  who  refuties  the  citizen  even  the  con- 
solation of  complaining.  Lamentatiun,  couimoa  to 
all  that  suffer,  all  that  breathe,  is  always  lawful. 

1  would  Dot  have  ihe  lamentaiion^  of  the  unfurtaaate 
stop  the  progress  of  the  prince  ia  his  pursuit  of  the 
public  good  ;  but  I  would  have  him  in  his  progress 
dry  tip  the  tears  of  misery,  and  prone  to  pity,  be  pre- 
vented by  the  love  of  his  coutiiry  alone  from  consult- 
ing the  happiness  of  individuals. 

Such  u  prince,  always  the  friend  of  the  distressed^ 
and  always  employed  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects,  will  never  regard  the  publicalion  of  the  truth 
as  dangerous. 

What  is  to  be  concluded  from  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations on  this  question  f 

That  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  always  useful  to  the 
public,  is  never  pernicious  to  any  but  its  uathor. 

That  the  publication  of  tlie  truth  does  not  afTfCt  the 
peace  of  slates;  that  the  slowness  of  its  progress  alone 
is  a  security  aguinst  any  such  consequenee. 

That  under  every  form  of  govsrnmijnt  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  the  truth. 

VOL.  11.  z  That 
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CoDcluioni  from  the  prccediog  bbferraUoD^ 

Tbat  there  are  proper);  but  two  sorts  of  govern- 
menis,  the  one  good,  and  the  other  bad. 

That  in  oeither  of  them  the  happiness  of  the  prince 
is  connected  with  the  misery  of  hii  subjects. 

That  if  truth  be  usefnl  we  owe  it  to  mankind. 

That  consequently  all  governments  ought  to  facili- 
tate the  means  of  discovering  the  truth. 

That  the  most  sure  of  all  others  is  the  liberty  of  the 
press. 

Tbat  the  sciences  owe  their  improvemets  to  that 
liberty. 

Tbat  an  indifference  for  the  truth  is  a  source  of  error, 
and  error  a  source  of  public  calamities. 

Tbat  lio  friend  to  the  truth  will  propose  the  sacrifice 
of  the  felicity  of  the  present  generation  to  tbat  of  the 
future  generation. 

That  such  an  hypothesis  is  impossible. 

Lastly,  that  it  is  from  the  sole  publication  of  the 
truth  we  are  to  expect  the  future  happiness  of  man- 
tind. 

The  consequence  of  these  several  propositions  is, 
that  no  one  having  a  right  to  promote  the  misfortune 
of  the  state,  no  one  has  a  right  to  oppose  the  publica- 
tion of  the  truth,  aud  especially  of  the  first  principles 
of  morality. 

If  a  man  by  means  of  force  usurps  the  power  of  a 
nation,  from  that  moment  the  nation  is  plunged  into 
an  ignorance  of  its  true  interests  ;  the  only  laws  adopt- 
ed are  those  tbat  favour  avarice,  and  the  tyranny  o 
2  the 
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the  men  ia  power  ;' the  public  cause  remains  without 
protectors.  Such  is  ia  most  kingdoms  the  actual  state 
of  the  people.  This  state  is  the  more  dreadful  as  it 
requires  ages  to  free  men  from  it. 

That  besides,  those  inlerested  in  the  miseries  of 
B  people  fear  no  approaching  revolution.  Error  is 
Dot  to  be  subdued  by  the  Attack  of  truth,  but  by  the- 
stroke  of  power.  The  time  of  its  destruction  will  be 
when  the  prince  unites  his  interest  nith  that  of  the 
public  ;  till  then  it  is  in.  vain  to  present  the  truth  to 
mankinds  it  will  be  always  misundersiood.  If  we  «re 
guided  in  our  conduct  and  belief  by  nothing  but  the 
interest  of  tlie  present  moment,  how  shall  we  by  its  un- 
certain and  variable  glimmer  dJsiinguisli  truth  fron^ 
falsehood  ? 


CHAP.  XV. 


THE  SAME  OPINIONS  APPEAR  TRUE  OR  rALSE» 
ACCOROINC  TO  THE  INTEUEST  WR  HAVE  TO 
DF.LIBVE    THEM    THE    ONE    OR    THE    UTlfEK. 

-A.LL  men  agree  in  the  truth  of  geomeirical  propo- 
sitions; is   it  because  they   are  demonstrated  f  No: 
but  becHUte  men  have  no  interest  io  taking  the  &lse 
a  9  tot 
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for  the  true.  If  they  bad  such  an  interest,  the  pro- 
positions most  evidently  demonstrated  would  appear  to 
them  problematical  ;  they  would  prove,  on  occasion, 
that  the  contained  ts  greater  than  the  container  :  this 
is  a  iact  of  which  some  religions  afford  examples. 

If  a  Catholic  divine  propose  to  prove  that  there  are 
sticks  that  have  not  two  ends,  nothing  is  to  him  more 
easy  ;  he  will  first  diatiaguish  sticks  into  two  sorts,  the 
one  material,  the  other  spiritual.  He  wilt  then  deliver 
an  obscure  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  spiritual 
sticks,  and  conclude  that  the  existence  of  these  sticks 
is  a  mystery  above,  yet  not  contrary  to  reason  :  and 
then  this  self-evident  proposition*,  "  that  there  is  no 
"  stick  witliout  two  ends,"  becomes  problematical. 


•  Every  one  talks  of  évidence  :  and  as  this  opportunity  pre- 
heats, I  «ball  endeavour  to  annex  a  determinate  idea  to  the  word. 

Evidence  comes  from  tlte  Latin  word  videre,  to  »«.  I  se<  that 
an  ell  is  longer  than  a  foot.  Every  £icl  therefore  that  lean  as- 
certain by  my  senses  is  to  me  evident.  But  is  it  so  to  those  that 
cannot  ascertain  it  by  the  same  nireans  >  No  ;  hence  I  coaclude, 
that  a  proposition  generally  evident  is  nothing  more  than  a  fact, 
of  which  all  men  can  equally  and  at  every  instant  verify  the  exis- 
tence. 

That  two  bodk-s  and  two  bodies  make  four  bodies,  is  a  propo» 
sition  evident  to  all  men  ;  because  all  can  at  every  instant  ascertain 
the  truth  of  it  :  but  that  there  is  in  the  stables  of  the  king  of  Siam 
an  elephant  eight  yards  high,  b  evident  to  all  those  «ho  have 
seen  it,  hut  not  to  me,  nor  to  those  who  liave  not  measured  it 
Thisproposition  therrfore  cannot  be  cited  either  as  evident,  or  a» 
}>robabte.     It  is  m  reality  more  reamnablu  to  suppose  that  ten  iril- 

It 
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Abtarditj  of  Buiy  Ui»kiglcil  irgmuenu. 

Itis  the  same,  says  an  English  author  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  the  most  obvious  truths  of  morality:  the 
most  evident  is,  "  that  with  regard  to  crimes,  the 
"  punishmeot  should  be  persona),  and  that  I  ought  not 
"  to  be  punished  for  a  robbery  committed  by  my  neigh- 
"  hour." 

Yet  how  many  theologians  are  there  who  still  maln- 
taio  that  God  punishes  io  the  present  race  of  man' 
kind  the  siiu  of  their  first  parent*. 

To  conceal  the  absurdity  of  tiiis  reasoning  they  add, 
that  the  justice  of  Heaven  is  not  that  of  the  earth  : 
but  if  the  justice  of  Heaven  be  true  (14),  and  be  not 
that  of  the  earth,  man  then  lives  in  ignorance  of  nhat 
justice  is  ;  he  therefore  can  never  know  if  the  action 
which  he  thinks  equitable  be  not  unjust,  and  if  robbery 
and  murder  are  not  virtue  (la).  What  then  become 
of  the  principles  of  the  natural  law  of  morality  ?  How 
can  we  be  sure  of  their  etiuiiy,  and  distinguish  an 
honest  man  from  villain  ? 


cesses  ofthisfect  were  either  deceived,  ortliatthey  exaggetale,  or 
lastly,  that  they  folsified,  than  it  n  to  believe  thai  there  should 
be  an  eleplunt  of  twice  tike  i:oininon  height. 

*  Why,  said  a  missionary  lo  a  learned  Chinese,  do  you  admît 
nothing  but  a  blind  destiny  >  Because,  he  replied,  we  cannot  think 
that  an  intelligent  Being  can  be  unjust  and  punish  in  one  just  come 
into  ate  world  a  crime  committed  6000  yean  since  by  his  father 
Adam.  Your  stupid  piety  makes  God  to  be  an  intelligent  and 
unjust  Being  :  oun,  indict  more  enlighteaed,  makes  hun  a  bliii4 
destiny. 


z  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XV  r. 


IKTEncST  MAKB!)  US  ESTBBH  IN  OURSELVES 
EVEN  1  HAT  CRUELTY  WHICH  WE  DETKST  IS 
OTHERS. 

.All  the  nations  of  Eu rop«  regard  with  horror  those 
jiriesta  of  Carthage,  whose  barbarity  enclosed  hving 
children  in  the  burning  statue  of  Saturn  or  Moloch, 
There  is  no  Spaniard  however  who  does  not  respect 
the  same  cruelty  in  himself  nnd  his  in<]uisitor3.  To 
uhat  must  we  attribute  this  contradiction  ?  To  the 
veneration  which  a  Spaniard  has  for  a  monk  from  his 
infancy.  To  divest  himself  of  this  habitual  venera- 
tion, he  must  consult  his  reason,  expose  himself  at  once 
to  the  fatigue  of  attention,  and  the  hatred  of  tliose 
monks.  The  Spaniard  is  therefore  compelled,  by  the 
combined  interest  of  fear  and  idleness,  to  revere  in  the 
Dominican  the  barbarity  which  he  detests  in  the  Mex- 
ican priest.  I  shall  doubtless  be  told,  that  the  diiTer- 
ence  of  religions  changes  the  essence  of  things,  and 
that  an  enormous  cruelty  in  one  religion  is  a  reapecr 
table  action  in  another. 

I  shall  not  reply  to  this  absurdity  ;  but  only  observe, 
that  the  same  interest  which,  for  example,  makes  me 

love 
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love  and  respect  in  one  country,  the  cruelty  I  hate  and 
despise  in  others,  ought  also  to  fAsciDute  the  eyea  of 
my  reason  in  other  reapects,  and  frequently  exaggerate 
the  coatempt  due  to  certain  vices. 

Avarice  is  an  example  of  this.  When  a  mieer  con- 
tents himself  with  giving  nothing,  and  saving  what  be 
has  acquired,  and  is  in  other  respects  guilty  of  no  in- 
justice, 'he  is  perhaps  of  all  bad  men  the  least  injurious 
lo  society  ;  the  evil  heroes  is  properly  nothing  more 
than  an  omission  of  the  good  he  might  do.  If  of  all 
the  vices  avarice  be  the  most  generally  detested,  it  is 
the  effect  of  an  avidity  common  to  almost  all  men,  it  is 
because  men  hate  those  from  vrhom  they  can  expect 
nothing.    The  greedy  misers  rail  at  sordid  misers. 


CHAP.XVir. 


INTEREST  CAUSES    CRIMES    TO    BE  HONOURED. 

iThatev'eb  imperfect  notions  men  may  have  of 
virtue,  (here  are  fen  who  respect  robbery,  murder,  the 
poisoner,  or  the  parricide  i  and  yet  the  whole  church 
constantly  honours  these  crimes  in  its  protectors.  I 
shall  cite  for  exaoijile  Constantine  and  Clovis. 

Tlic  former,  without  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
z  4  caused'* 
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Clovu,  CoiuUntlss  ud  Pepin. 

caused  his  brother'in-lKW  Licinius  to  be  assassinated; 
massacred  his  nephew  Liciniiis  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years;  put  to  death  his  son  Crispus,  who  was  illustri' 
DUS  for  his  vinoes  ;  cut  the  throat  of  his  falher-in-la\'r 
Maximian  at  Marseilles,  and  suflbcaled  his  wife  Fausia 
in  a  bath.  The  authenticity  of  these  crimes  forced  the 
Pagans  to  exchide  this  emperor  from  their  feasts  and 
initiations;  and  the  virtuous  Christians  received  him 
into  their  church.  As  to  the  ferocious  Clovis,  he  beal 
out  the  brains  of  the  two  brothers  Regnacaire  and 
Richemer,  who  were  both  his  relations.  But  ht:  was 
liberal  to  the  church,  and  Snvaron  proves  the  sanctity 
of  Clovis.  The  chnrch,  it  is  true,  has  not  made  a 
saint  cither  of  Clovis  or  Conslaniine,  but  in  them  it 
has  at  least  honoured  two  men  polluted  by  the  most 
enormous  crimes. 

Whatever  extends  the  dominions  of  the  church 
always  appears  innocent  in  its  eyes  :  Pepin  is  a  proof. 
The  pope  at  his  desire  passed  from  [inly  to  France  ; 
on  his  arrival  he  anointed  Pepin,  and  crouned  in  him 
an  usurper  who  kepi  his  lawful  king  shut  up  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Murtii;,  and  the  son  of  his  matter  in 
the  convent  of  Fonlenelle  in  Normandy.  But  this 
coronation,  it  will  be  said,  was  the  crime  of  the  pope, 
and  not  that  of  the  church.  The  silence  of  the  pre- 
lates was  a  secret  approbation  of  the  pope's  conduct. 
%Vithout  this  tacit  consent  the  pope,  in  an  assembly 
of  th^  principal  persons  of  the  nation,  would  not  have 
dured  to  legitimate  the  usurpation  of  Pepin  ;  he  would 

not 
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iBtcrcK  rnntiFS 


not  have  forbidden  them,  umler  pain  of  excommunica? 
tion,  to  chuse  a  king  of  another  race. 

But  did  all  the  prelates  really  honour  such  princei 
as  I'epio,  Clovi»,  and  Constantine  î  Some  of  them 
doubtless  blushed  inwardly  at  those  odioiis  beatifica- 
tions ;  but  most  of  them  saw  no  crime  in  the  criminal 
that  enriched  them.  What  cannot  the  fascination  of 
interest  operfite  on  mankind  i 


CHAP    XVIll 


INTEREST    MAKES    SVIiVTS^ 

■*-  SHALL  take  Charlemagne  for  an  example.  He  was 
a  great  man  ;  endowed  with  great  virtues  ;  bnt  with 
none  of  those  that  make  saints.  His  hands  were  em- 
brued  with  the  blood  u(  the  Saxons,  whom  lie  unjustly 
butchered  ;  he  robbed  his  nephews  of  their  patrimony  ; 
he  married  four  wives,  and  was  accused  of  incest;  his 
conduct  was  not  that  of  a  saint,  but  he  increased  the 
territory  of  the  church,  and  the  church  made  him  a 
saint.  It  did  the  same  by  Hermenigildus,  son  of  the 
Visigoth  king  Eurigildus.  This  young  prince  leagued 
with  a  prince  of  Suevia  «gainst  his  father,  gave  him 
battle,  lost  it  near  Cordova,  and  was  killed  by  an  offi- 
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The  chnrch,  frani  hitcrcit  luicuoaiHd  villïint. 

cer  of  Eurigildus;  but  as  he  believed  id  consub- 
stantiality,  the  church  sanctified  him.  A  thousand 
viltaius  have  had  the  same  fortuoe.  St.  Grill,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  assasEiuated  the  beautiful  and  sublime 
Hjpatia,  and  «as  in  like  manner  canonised. 

Philip  de  Commines  relates  on  this  subject,  that  on 
entering  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  at  Pavia,  he 
was  shewn  the  body  of  count  Yvertu  ;~  that  count 
who  obtained  the  principality  of  Milan  by  the  murder 
of  his  uncle  Bernabo,  and  was  the  first  that  bore  the 
title  of  duke.  What!  said  Commines  to  the  monk 
who  attended  him,  have  you  canonised  such  a  monster! 
He  was  one  of  our  benefactors,  replied  the  Carmelite  ; 
and,  to  increase  iheir  number,  it  is  our  cubtom  to 
grant  them  the  honours  of  sanctity  :  it  is  by  us  that 
fools  and  knaves  become  saints,  and  by  them  that  we 
become  rich. 

How  many  successions  have  been  violated  by  the 
monks  i  But  they  rob  for  the  church,  and  the  church 
makes  them  saints.  The  history  of  popery  is  nothing 
more  than  a  vast  collection  of  similar  facts.  When 
we  open  the  legends  we  read  the  names  of  a  thousand 
canonised  scoundrels;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
name  of  Alfred  ibe  Great,  who  for  a  long  time  was 
the  happiness  of  England  ;  or  of  Henry  IV.  who  would 
have  been  that  of  France  ;  and  for  the  names  of  those 
men  of  genius,  who,  by  their  discoveries  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  have  been  an  honour  to  their  age  and 
their  country. 

The 
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Paver  of  InUntt  io  the  Catholic  church. 

The  church,  always  greedy  of  riches,  constantly  dia> 
poses  of  dignities  in  heaveii  in  favour  of  those  who 
give  it  great  riches  upon  earth.  Interest  peoples  the 
celestial  region*.  What  hounds  can  be  set  to  ils 
power  f  If  God,  as  they  say,  has  nmde  ail  things  fur 
hiniself,  omnia  propter  semetipsum  operalm  est  Dominiis, 
man,  created  after  his  image  and  resemblance,  lias 
done  the  same.  It  is  always  according  to  his  own  in- 
terest that  he  judges*.  Is  he  often  unhappy  ?  It  is 
because  he  wants  discernnieDt.     Idleness,  a  momentary 


*  Our  belief,  according  to  tame  philosophers,  is  tadependent 
of  our  interest  ;  these  philosc^heis  are  right  or  wrong  according 
to  the  idea  they  attach  to  the  word  b/t(f;  if  they  mean  by  it  a 
clesr  idea  of  the  matter  believed,  and  that  they  can,  like  the  geo- 
metricians, demonstrate  its  truth,  it  it  certain  that  no  error  is  be- 
lieved, that  none  will  stand  inrestigation,  that  we  form  nq  clear 
idea  of  it,  and  tliat  in  this  sense  theri^  arc  few  beiieven.  But  if  we 
take  the  word  in  the  cprnmon  acceptation,  and  meau  by  a  believer 
an  adorer  of  the  bull  Apis  ;  if  the  man  who,  without  having  a  clear 
idea  of  what  he  believes,  believes  by  imitation,  who,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  believer  he  believes,  and  maiolûns  the 
truth  of  his  belief  at  the  jeril  of  his  life;  in  this  sense  there  are 
many  believep.  The  Catholic  church  boiuts  continually  of  its 
tnartj'rs  ;  but  I  know  not  wherefore.  Every  religion  has  its  own. 
"  He  that  pretends  to  a  revelation  ought  to  die  in  the  maintenance 
"  of  what  he  says:  that  is  the  only  proof  be  can  give  of  what  he 
"  as!ierts."  It  a  not  so  with  the  philosopher  ;  his  propositioni 
iiiu9t  be  supported  by  lactE  and  leasoniogs  ;  whether  he  die  or  not 
in  the  maintenance  of  liis  doctrine  is  of  httle  importance  ;  his  death 
woiildproveoniy  that  he  wa$  obstinately  attached  to  hi»  opinion; 
BOt  that  it  was  true. 

advantage^ 
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advantage,  and  especially  a  shameful  submission  to  re- 
ceived opinions,  are  so  many  rocks  scattered  in  the 
course  of  our  pursuit  afler  happiness. 

To  avoid  them  we  must  think,  and  tve  will  not  take 
the  trouble:  men  like  better  to  believe  than  to exar 
mine.  How  often  has  our  credulity  blinded  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  our  true  interest  !  Man  has  been  defined  a 
rational  animal;  I  define  him  a  credulous  animal*: 
vhat  can  he  not  be  made  to  believe  i  When  a  hypo- 
crite pretends  to  virtue,  he  is  reputed  virtuous,  and  ia 
in  consequence  more  honoured  than  an  honest  man. 

Do  the  clergy  pretend  to  be  without  ambition  i  They 
are  regarded  as  such,  even  at  the  time  they  declare 
themselves  to  be  the  first  body  of  the  stntef. 

Do  the  bishops  and  cardinals  pretend  to   humility  f 

As  for  the  red,  the  belief  of  fanatics,  alwaj^s  founded  on  an 
imaginary,  but  powerful  interest  in  heavenly  rewards,  constantly 
imposes  on  the  vulgar  ;  and  it  is  to  these  fanatics  that  we  must  at- 
tribute the  establishment  of  alinost  all  general  opinions. 

•  The  mannen  and  actions  of  animals  prove  thai  they  com- 
pareand  judge.  They  are  in  this  respect  more  or  less  rational, 
liave  more  or  less  resemblance  to  man  ;  but  what  comparison  is 
therebetween  their  credulity  and  ours  Î  None.  It  is  principally 
in  the  extent  of  credulity  that  we  differ  ;  and  it  is  this  perhaps 
U'hich  most  particularly  distinguishes  man  from  animals. 

f  If  the  apostles  never  assumed  the  rank  of  the  first  body  of 
the  state,  if  they  never  pretended  to  equal  themselves  to  the 
Cxsarî  and  proconsuls,  the  clergy  must  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  human  stupidity  to  i^U  themselves  humble,  and  at  {he  same 
.time  make  such  extravagant  pretemions. 

They 
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Tbey  are  believed  on  their  nord;  when  by  assuming 
the  title  of  lord&hip,  eminence,  and  excellence,  the 
latternould  even  pot  themselves  on  a  level  with  kings. 
Gtrdinales  regibint  aquiparantur. 

The  monk  calls  himself  poor,  and  is  reputed  so,  even 
at  the  lime  he  possesses  the  greatest  part  of  the  reve- 
nne  ofa  state  ;  and  this  monk  in  consequence  receivei 
alms  from  an  infinity  of  dupes. 

To  conclude,  let  no  one  be  astonished  at  human  im- 
becility :  men,  being  in  general  badly  educated,  are 
what  ihey  ought  to  be  ;  their  exlreme  credulity  rarely 
leaving  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  reason,  they  in 
consequence  form  wrong  judgments  and  are  unhappy. 
Whatislo  be  done  where  men  are  indifferent  to  the 
matter  on  which  ihey  are  to  judge*,  and  consequently 


*  When  an  opinion  appears  to  me  bdifletent,  it  is  by  the  ba- 
lance of  my  reason  I  weigh  its  advantages.  But  if  that  opinion 
excite  in  me  hatred,  love  or  fear,  it  is  not  my  re.i^on,  but  my 
passiou!!,  that  judge  of  it»  truth  or  falsehooil.  Now  tlie  more  vi- 
gorous my  passions  are,  the  leïs  share  will  reason  have  in  my  jud^ 
mentï.  To  overcome  the  most  gross  prejudice,  it  is  not  euetigh 
to  see  ill  absurdity. 

Have  I  demonstrated  in  the  morning  the  non-existence  of  ap- 
paritions i  If  1  am  at  night  alone  In  a  chamber  or  a  wood,  and 
phantoms  or  apparitions  seem  to  rise  out  of  the  floor  or  the  earth, 
terror  seizes  me  :  the  most  solid  reasoning  cannot  dissipate  niy 
fear.  To  stifle  in  me  the  fear  of  spectres,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  their  non-existence  j  I  must  have  the  reasons  by  which 
that  prejudice  is  destroyed  as  habitually  present  with  me,  as  coii- 
ftantly  in  my  memory,  as  the  prejudice  itself.  Now  this  is  a  work 
without  ' 
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without  atteation  and  discernment  to  Judge  properly  ; 
or  where  they  have  strong  prejodicea  coDcerDing  that 
matter,  nod  consequently  it  is  the  interest  of  the  pre- 
sent moment  that  almost  alwHys  directs  their  judg- 
meni  ? 

A  just  judgment  supposes  an  indifference  for  the 
matter  judged  of*,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  judge 
rightly.  Now  in  the  present  state  of  societies  few  men 
are  endowed  with  these  two  qualities  of  indifference 
and  desire,  or  find  themselves  in  the  happy  situation 
that  produces  them. 

Too  servilely  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  present 
moment,  we  almost  always  sacrifice  to  it  our  future  in- 
terests, and  judge  even  against  evidence  itself.  Per- 
haps M.  de  la  Riviere  has  expected  too  much  from 
this  evidence  ;  itisxin  iu  power  he  has  founded  the 
futare  happiness  of  nations,  and  this  foundation  is  not 
so  solid  as  he  imagines. 

of  time,  and  in  some  cases  of  a  very  longtime  ;  till  this  lime  I 
Ihall  tremble  in  the  dark  at  the  very  name  of  a  spectre  and  magi- 
cian.   This  is  a  fact  proved  by  experience. 

*  Why  isa  foreigner  a  belter  judge  of  the  beauties  of  a  new 
Work  tlian  one  of  the  same  nation  ?  Because  indifference  dictates 
thejudgmcntof  the  fonner,  and  the  other  is  directed  by  envy 
and  prejudice,  at  least  in  the  first  momcnb.  -Not  but  that  among 
the  latter  there  are  some  who  talce  a  pride  in  formmg  a  sound 
judgment;  buttheirnumberistoosmall  to  give  tbdr  judgment 
ti  first  uy  Weight  with  the  public 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


INTEREST  PERSUADES  THE  GREAT  THAT  THET 
ARE  OP  A  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  FROM  OTttEB 
MEN. 

If  we  admit  that  there  was  a  Grst  mail]  we  must  all  be 
of  the  same  house,  of  a  family  equally  ancieot,  and 
consequently  all  noble*. 

Who  would  refuse  the  title  of  gentleman  to  bim 
who  by  extracts  taken  from  the  registers  of  circumci- 
sions and  baptisms  could  prove  a  descent  in  a  direct 
line  from  Abniham  tohimselff  It  is  therefore  nothing 
more  than  the  preservation  or  the  loss  of  extracts  thai 
distinguishes  the  nobleman  from  the  plebeian. 

But  do  the  great  really  think  themselves  of  n  race 
superior  to  the  mechanic,  and  the  sovereign  of  a  difle- 
rent  species  from  a  duke,  count.  Sec.  ?  Why  not  i  I  have 
seen  men,  no  more  sorcerers  than  myself,  think  and 
call  themselves  sorcerers^  even  on  the  scaffold.  A  thou- 


*  Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave. 
Here  lie  thé  boaesof  Matthew  Prior, 
The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve, 
I^fioiiiboD  or  Na9«au  go  higher. 

PaiOR,    T. 
lanil 
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sand  inslancea  prove  this  fact.  There  are  people  who 
think  themseWes  born  lucky  ;  and  when  fortune  aban- 
dons them  a  moment,  are  indigent.  This  opinion,  says 
Mr.  Hume,  is  in  them  the  efibct  of  the  constant  suc- 
lessof  their  first  enterprises  ;  after  this  success  they 
take  their  good  fortune  for  an  eiFect,  and  their  star 
for  the  cause  of  thateffect*.  If  such  be  human  na- 
ture, can  we  wonder  that  the  great,  debauched  by  the 
daily  homage  rendered  to  their  riches  and  dignities, 
think  themselves  of  a  peculiar  rncef. 

Yet  they  acknowledge  Adam  to  be  the  common 
father  of  all  men  ;  yes,  but  without  being  fitlly  con- 
vincedofit:  their  actions,  discourses,  and  looks,  all 
give  the  lye  to  this  acknowledgment  ;  and  they  are 
all  persuaded  that  ihey  and  the  monarch  have  the 
same  prerogative  over  the  common  people  that  the 
farmer  has  over  his  cattle. 

I  do  not  mean  here  to  satirize  the  great^,  bat  mun- 


*  Wlien  two  facts,  lays  Mr.  Huroe,  happen  always  together, 
there  is  mipposed  to  be  a  necessary  dependence  between  (hem. 
One  of  than  is  called  the  cause,  and  the  other  the  efTect. 

f  The  antiquity  of  their  house  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  dear  to 
those  who  cannot  attain  the  merit  of  their  ancestors. 

}  If  ill  men  are  the  descendants  of  Adam,  does  it  follow  that 
they  should  t>e  equally  respected?  No:  there  are  in  everj- society 
superiors  that  ought  to  have  pre-einiiicncc.  But  is  it  to  great 
places  or  high  birth  that  our  respect  is  due  î  I  answer  for  great 
places.  'Diey  suppose  at  leastsome  merit  ;  and  what  the  public 
bas  a  real  interest  in  honouring,  is  merit. 


kind 
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kind  ID  general.  The  tradesman  has  the  some  coa- 
tempt  for  his  porter»  that  the  nobleman  has  for  him. 

To  conclude,  let  no  one  be  surprised  to  find  man 
subject  to  so  much  illusion*:  it  would  be  more  sur- 
prising  to  find  him  resist  SDch  errors  as.  flatter  his 
vanity. 

He  believes,  and  ever  will  believe»  what  be  bM  aq 
interest  in  believing  :  if  he  sometimes  employ  himself 
in  the  search  of  truth,  it  is  because  be  sometimes  ima* 
gines  it  to  be  bis  interest  to  find  it. 


*  Mlien  pr^udice  conunaotlt,  resian  b  tilent.  Pr^vdiçe 
BiakM  mm,  in  cerbua  countries,  KifMet  the  officer  of  qualit]',  mi 
decpiw  the  offic«r  of  fortuna  ;  conieijuei^ly  prefer  bîrtb  (o  merit. 
There  i*  no  doubt  thata  state  anived  >t  that  degree  of  conuptioa 
is  near  its  ruin. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


*V  HEN  a  man  dépends  for  his  fortune  and  considera- 
tion on  a  person  in  power  without  merit,  he  becomes 
that  person's  panegyrist.  The  first  or  those  men,  hi- 
therto honest,  remains  so  no  longer  ;  he  changes  hia 
manners,  and,  as  it  were,  his  being:  he  descends 
from  the  condition  of  a  free  dtizen  to  that  of  a  slave  : 
his  interest  instantly  becomes  separate  from  that  of 
the  public.  Solely  occupied  with  the  fortune  of  his 
protector,  he  thinks  every  method  to  increase  it  legi- 
timale.  Does  his  protector  commit  injustice,  and 
oppress  his  fellon-citizeos,  and  do  they  complain' 
They  are  to  blame.  Did  not  the  priests  of  Jupiter 
make  men  adore  in  him  the  parricide  by  which  they 
lived  i 

What  does  the  protected  require  in  the  protector  î 
Power,  not  merit.  What  in  hi»  turn  does  the  protec- 
tor require  from  the  protected?  Servility,  devotion, 
and  not  virtue.  It  is  by  virtue  of  bis  devotion  that  the 
protected  is  raised  to  the  first  employments.  If  there 
have  been  instances  where  merit  alone  bas  iats«d  a 
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man,  it  has  beea  in  tempestnous  times,  when  neces- 
sity has  made  him  useful. 

If  io  a  civil  war  all  importantemploymeDts  are  given 
to  men  of  talents,  it  is  because  the  powerful  of  each 
party  being  strongly  interested  in  the  deslmction  of 
their  adversaries,  are  forced  to  sacrifice  their  envy  and 
other  passions  to  their  security.  This  interest  makes 
them  then  see  the  merit  of  those  whom  they  employ. 
But  the  danger  past,  and  peace  restored,  the  men  in 
power  become  indifferent  to  vice  or  virtue,  talents  or 
stupidity  :  merit  is  then  degraded,  and  truth  despised; 
for  what  can  it  then  do  for  mankind  ? 


CHAP.  XXI. 


THE  IKTBSBST  OF  THB  POWERFDL  IN  QBNtBAI. 
COMMANDS  OPINIONS  HOBE  lUPBSIODSLY  THAN 
THB    TRUTH. 

AIbn  continually  boast  of  the  power  of  tmlh,  and 
yet  this  power,  so  vaunted,  is  fruitless,  if  the  interest 
of  the  prince  do  not  make  it  prolific.  How  many 
truths  are  buried  in  such  works  as  those  of  Gordon, 
Sydney,  and  Machiavel,  and  will  not  be  recovered  hut 
by  the  efficacious  efforts  of  a  discerning  and  virtuous 
monarch.  Such  a  prince,  it  is  said,  will  arise  sooner 
3  a2  «r 
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or  later.  Be  it  to.  Till  that  period  those  trnths  may 
be  regarded  as  materials  ready  prepared  for  a  build- 
iog.  It  is  certain  that  those  materials  will  not  be  em- 
ployed by  a  potentate  but  in  such  positions  and  cit- 
cnmttances  as  make  it  the  interest  of  hii  glory  to  nse 
them. 

Opinion,  we  ire  told,  is  the  queen  of  the  "world. 
There  are  certainly  periods  at  which  the  general  opi- 
nion commands  sovereigns  themselves  ;  but  what  has 
this  tact  in  common  with  the  power  of  Uie  truth  ? 
Does  it  shew  that  the  general  opinion  is  produced  by 
it?  No:  experience  proves  on  the  contntry,  that 
almost  all  (luest'ions  in  morality  and  politics  are  re- 
solved by  the  strong  and  not  by  the  rational;  and  that 
if  opinion  rules  the  world,  it  is  at  last  the  powerful  that 
rule  opinion. 

Whoever  dispenses  hononn,  riches,  and  punish- 
ments, attaches  to  himself  a  great  Dumber  of  citizens. 
These  distributions  debase  iheir  mitids,  and  give  him 
the  command  over  them.  Such  are  the  means  by 
which  the  sultans  legitimate  their  most  absurd  preten- 
sions, accustom  their  subjects  to  honour  the  title  o£ 
slaves,  and  despise  that  offree  men. 

What  opinions  are  the  most  generally  diffused^ 
Without  doubt  religious  opinioos.  Now  it  is  not  rea- 
son, nor  truth,  but  violence,  by  which  thote  are  es- 
tablished (16).  Mahomet  would  propagate  his  Koran  ;. 
he  armed,  he  flattered,  be  terriiied  the  imagination. 
The  people  were  by  fear  and  hope  influenced  to  re- 
ceive- 
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ceive  hia  law;  and  the  visions  of  ihe  prophet  booo  be- 
came the  opinioD  of  half  the  universe. 

But  is  not  the  progrew  of  truth  more  rapid  than  that 
of  error  i  Yes,  when  they  are  equally  propagated  by 
the  powerful.  Truth  of  itself  i«  clear  ;  every  sound 
understanding  can  perceive  it.  Error,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  always  obscure,  always  wrapt  up  in  the  cloud 
of  incompreheBsibitity,  and  there  becomes  the  con- 
tempt of  good  sense.  But  what  can  good  sense  do 
against  foroef  It  is  force,  fraud,  and  chance,  more 
than  reason  and  truth,  that  have  always  presided  at 
the  formation  of  general  opinions. 


CHAP.  xxir. 


A  BECaET  INTBBEST  ALWAYS  CONCBALBD  FROM 
THB  PABLIAMENTS  THB  COMFOBHITY  OF  THB 
MORALITY  OF  THB  JESUITS  WITH  FOPBBY. 

Xhe  parliaments  have  at  the  same  time  condemned 
the  morality  of  the  Jesnita  and  respected  that  of  Po- 
pery *.    The  conformity  of  those  two  moralities,  is, 

'•  The  natural  pox,  said  a  great  politician,  has  made  vast  ra- 
■raget  among  the  European  nationi  ;  but  the  moral  pox  (poper;) 
bai  made  still  a  greater. 

3  A  3  howevei^ 
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however,  evident.  The  protection  granted  to  the  Je- 
suits by  the  pope,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Catho- 
lic bishops  (17),  renders  this  conformity  striking.  We 
know  that  the  Popish  church  always  approved,  in  the 
works  of  those  religious,  maxims  that  are  as  favour- 
able to  Rome,  as  they  are  unfavourable  to  every  other 
government  ;  yet  the  clergy  in  this  respect  were  their 
accomplices.  The  morality  of  the  Jesnits  is  however 
alone  condemned.  The  parliaments  are  silent  with 
regard  to  thnt  of  the  church.  Why  ^  Because  they 
fear  to  contend  with  a  criminal  too  strong  for  them. 

They  have  aconfused  perception  that  their  influence 
is  not  equal  to  that  enterprize  ;  that  it  was  scarcely 
able  to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  the  Jesuits.  Their 
interest  therefore  advises  them  not  to  attempt  more, 
and  directs  them  to  honour  in  the  guilty  the  crime 
which  they  cannot  punish. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 


IMTEKEST  HASBS  HEN  DAILT  CONTKADICT  THIS 
MAXIM  ;  no  MOT  TO  OTHEBS  WHAT  THOU 
WOULDST   NOT    THBT   SHOULD     DO    UMTO  THEE. 

Xhe  Catholic  priest,  persecuted  by  the  Calvinist  or 
the  MuMulinani  deoonoces  persecution  to  be  ao  infiac 

tioa 
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tion  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  but  when  this  priest  be- 
comes a  persecutor,  persecation  appears  to  him  legiti- 
mate :  it  13  ia  him  tbe^ffect  of  a  boly  zeal,  and  a  love 
of  bis  oeighbour.  Thug  the  same  action  becomes 
either  just  or  unjust  according  as  the  priest  is  execu- 
tioner or  malefactor. 

If  we  read  the  history  of  the  different  seels  among 
the  Christians,  we  find  that  as  long  as  they  were  weak 
they  employed  no  other  arms  in  their  theological  dis* 
potea  thaa  tboae  of  argDnwnt(lô)  and  entreaty.  But 
when  those  sects  Became  strong,  from  the  persecuted, 
as  I  bave  already  said,  they  became  the  persecutors. 
Calvin  burned  Servetns.  The  Jesuit  persecutes  the 
Jansenist,  and  the  Jansniist  would  bum  the  Deist. 
Into  what  a  labyrinth  of  errors  and  contradictions  does 
interest  lead  us  !  It  obscures  in  us  even  Self-evident 
truths. 

What  in  foct  does  the  theatre  of  this  world  present  to 
ns  i  Nothing  but  the  various  and  perpetual  movements 
of  intere8t(|()).  The  more  we  mediute  oa  this  prin- 
ciple, the  more  we  perceive  its  extent  and  fecundity. 
It  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  subtle  and  powerful  ideas. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 


INTEREST  CONCEAL»  PRO»  THE  CNOWLBncB  OF 
THE  PB1B8T  HIMSBLF,  WHO  It  AN  UONHBT  HANj 
THE  EVILS  PRODUCED  BY  FOPBRT. 

J-HE  most  rrligious  conotrieB  are  tb»  laost  ànctiUi- 
valed.  It  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  Sominioot  that  the 
greatest  depopulation  appears  :  for  those  oonntries  are 
of  all  others  the  irolst  governed.  In  the  catholic 
cantons  of  Switzerland  want  and  stupidity  reign;  in 
the  protestant  cantons,  plenty  and  indoslry:  popery 
iherelbn  is  destructive  to  empires.  It  is  above  all  fa- 
tal to  those  nations,  who,  powerful  by  their  commerce, 
have  an  interest  in  improving  their  colonies*,  encou- 
raging industry,  and  edvanctog  the  arts. 

But  among  the  severet  nations  «bat  is  it  that  readers 
the  papal  idol  so  respectable  î  Custom.  What  is  it 
among  the  same  nations  that  forbids  men  to  think  i 
Idleness  ;  which  reigns  over  men  of  every  condition. 

It  is  from  idleness  that  princes  see  all  things  with 
the  eyes  of  others;  and  from  idleness  that,  in  certain 


*  RiÙDg  coloDÎ«t  become  populous  by  toleration,  aud  for  that 
reason  the  Christian  religion  should  be  called  back  to  those  prin- 
ciples oo  which  it  was  founded  bj  Jesus. 
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cases,  oationfl  nod  miaitten  charge  the  pope  wiilt 
tbinking  for  them.  What  followsi  That  the  pontiff 
profits  by  this  privilege  to  extend  and  conârm  fait 
anthoirity,  which  princes  might  limit  were  they  6f  mly 
(«solved  to  do  it.  Without  such  resolotion  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  that  an  intolerant  cbnrch  will  break  the 
chains  with  which  she  Tetters  the  people. 

Intolerance  is  a  mine  under  the  throne  that  is  always 
charged,  &nd  which  ecclesiastical  discontent  is  always 
ready  to  set  on  fiie.  What  can  eotinleract  this  mine  Î 
Phiiocophy  and  virtue  :  for  which  reason  the  church 
constantly  decries  the  inforcBation  of  the  one,  and  the 
humanity  of  the  other  ;  and  tdways  draws  philosophy 
and  virtue  hi  hideous  colours*.  Hie  object  of  the 
ciei^  has  been  to  discrédit  then,  and  tbeir  means  have 
been  by  calumny.  Men  in  general  like  belter  to  be- 
Uere  tbwi  examine  ;  and  the  clergy  in  conaequenc* 
(dways  find  in  the  aversioa  of  nen  for  thinking  the 
firmest  support  of  the  papal  power.  What  other  cause 
could  blind  the  eyes  of  the  French  magistralies  to 
the  danger  of  popery  i  If  in  the  aflhir  of  the  Jesniu 


*  If  the  hatred  that  exhales  in  vague  accusations  proves  the 
innocence  of  the  accused,  nothing  does  philofophy  more  honour 
than  sacerdotal  hatred.  The  cler^  have  never  cited  &cts  against 
it';  they  did  not  accuse  the  philosophers  «f  the  assassination  of 
Henry  IV.  of  the  sedition  of  Madrid,  or  of  the  cons|Hracy  of  St 
Domingo.  It  was  a  monk,  and  not  a  philosopher,  who  there  en- 
couraged the  blacks  to  masiacTe  the  whites. 


they 
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tb^  shewed  the  most  anxious  tenderness  foi  their 
prince,  if  th^  then  foresaw  the  excess  to  which  fana- 
ticism  might  run,  they  did  not  however  see,  that  of  all 
religions  popery  is  the  most  proper  to  light  it  up. 

The  lore  of  the  magistrates  for  the  prince  is  not  to 
be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  that  love 
in  them  be  well  informed.  Their  eyes  have  been  a 
long  time  shut  against  the  light  ;  if  they  shonld  one 
day  open  them,  they  will  see  that  it  is  toleration  ebne 
which  can  secure  the  life  of  the  mooarchs  who  protect 
them.  Iliey  have  seen  fanaticism  attack  a  prince 
who  every  day  gives, proofs  of  his  humanity  by  the 
numerous  acts  of  goodness  which  be  bestows  on  those 
that  approach  him. 

I  am  a  stranger^  and  know  not  this  prince  ;  he  isj 
they  say,  beloved.  Sach  however  is  the  effect  of  su- 
perstition in  the  heart  of  a  devout  Frenchman,  that 
his  love  for  a  monk  is  still  superior  to  that  for  his  ting. 
Con  we  not,  on  so  important  a  subject,  awaken  the 
attention  of  the  magistrates,  and  open  their  eyes  to 
the  dangers  to  which  the  intolerance  of  popery  will 
always  expose  a  sovereign  i 
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CHAP.  XXV. 


EV£RT    INTOLERANT   RELIGION    IS    ESSENTI- 
ALLY   RE6ICIDAL, 

Almost  evei;  reli^on  »  iatolerant,  and  in  everj  re- 
ligion of  this  kind  intolerance  furnishes  a  pretext  for 
persecution  and  murder;  even  the  throne  itself  affords 
no  shelter  against  sacerdotal  cruelty.  Intolerance 
being  once  admitted,  the  priest  can  equally  persecute 
the  enemy  of  God  on  the  throne*  and  in  the  cottage. 

*  If  we  believe  the  Jesuit  Santard,  the  pope  bas  a  right  to 
punish  kin^.  In  a  treatise  on  herety,  schUm,  apostacy,  and  tha 
papal  power,  printed  at  Some,  with  thepermlssionof  thesuperlort, 
by  the  executor,  Barteline  Lasory,  in  16^6  that  Jesuit  says,— 
If  the  pope  have  over  princes  a  tUrecting  power,  he  has  also  a 
corrective  power.  The  sovereign  pontiff  can  theiefbie  punish 
heretic  princes  by  temporal  pains  :  he  can  not  only  excommuni- 
cate them,  but  also  strip  them  of  their  kingdoms,  and  absolve  their 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  He  can  aj^iot  directors  for 
princes  incapable  of  governing  ;  and  this  be  may  do  without  aoj 
council,  because  the  tribunal  of  the  pope  and  of  Jesus  Christ  ii 
one  and  tbe  same.  The  pope,  be  adds,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  can  depose  kings,  either  on  account  of  the b*  being  inca> 
pable  of  governing,  or  because  they  are  too  weak  defenders  of  the 
church.  He  may  therefore  on  the  above  accounts,  and  for  the 
coirec^nand  examples  ofkings,  punish  the  de&ulters  with  deatlu 
Intolerance 
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Intolerance  is  the  mother  of  regicide.  It  was  on  its 
intolerance,  that  the  church  founded  the  edifice  of  its 
grandeur  ;  all  its  members  concur  in  its  construction  ; 
all  of  them  think  they  shall  be  so  much  more  respecta- 
ble and  happy  (20)  as  the  body  to  which  they  belong 
shall  be  more  powerful.  Priests  of  all  ages  have  there- 
fore been  solely  employed  in  increasing  the  ecclesias- 
tical power  (21).  Every  where  the  clergy  have  beea 
ambitious,  and  every  where  they  mutt  be  so. 

But  does  the  ambition  of  that  body  necessarily  pro- 
duce pablic  calamity  i  Yes  ;  if  that  body  cannot  gra- 
tify its  ambition  but  by  actions  contrary  to  the  public 
welfare.  It  was  of  little  signi6cati(m  that  in  Greece 
Lycurgus,  Leonidas,  and  Timoleon,  that  at  Rome 
Bnitusy  Ëmilius,  and  Regulusj  were  ambitious.  That 
passion  could  not  display  itself  in  them  but  by  ser- 
vices rendered  lo  their  country.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
clergy  ;  they  would  have  a  supreme  authority,  which 
they  cannot  obtain  but  by  depriving  the  legal  posses- 
sors of  it.  They  must  therefore  make  a  perpetual  se- 
cret war  on  the  temporal  power,  and  for  that  purpose 
weaken  the  authority  of  princes  and  magistates,  and 
let  loose  intolerance  :  by  this  they  can  shake  thrones, 
by  this  ttiey  can  degrade  the  people*,  render  them  at 

*  The  ignotance  of  the  people  is  fi«quenây  blal  to  the  [Mince. 
Autoog  such  a  people  every  sovereigo,  reprobated  by  his  clergy, 
it  thought  to  be  justly  reprobated.  It  is  not  therefore  with- 
out cause  that  the  church  has  made  poorntu  of  iptrit  onsof 

once 
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once  poor*,  idle,  and  «tnpid.  All  the  steps  b;  wbicli 
the  clergy  mount  to  supreme  power  «re  therefore  so 
many  public  calamities.  It  is  popery  that  will  one  day 
destroy  in  France  the  laws  sad  ihe  parliaments  ;  a  de- 
BtmctioD  that  always  foretels  the  corruption  of  na- 
tional maonera,  and  the  ruin  of  an  empire. 

In  vain  is  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  denied. 
The  study  of  man  will  proTe  it  to  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  it,  and  the  study  of  history  to  those  who 
read  that  of  the  church.  From  the  moment  that  it 
instituted  a  temporal  chief,  that  chief  proposed  the 
hnmiliation  of  kings  ;  he  would  at  hi*  pleasure  dis- 
pose 1^  their  lives  and  their  crowns.  Such  was  hit 
design.  To  ei&ct  it>  the  princes  (hemselves  must 
concur  in  their  degradation  ;  and  for  that  purpose  the 
priest  must  insinuate  himself  into  their  confidence, 
become  their  conasellor,  aad  share  their  authority  ; 
and  in  this  priests  have  succeeded.  Thi»  however  was 
not  all  ;  they  found  it  necessary  to  esuhlish  by  de- 

the  tint  Christian  Tortues.  What  part  «f  iba  wocb  of  U.  Rovs- 
leau  do  the  reU^ous  moat  approve  i  Those  in  which  be  à  the 
pan^  rist  of  ignonacc. 

*  Why  does  the  churdi  bt  Hs  insiitatiM»  never  eaaatt  the 
public  neUare  i  Why  cdebnte  featts  and  Sundayi  Hmetimes  ■ 
a  raioy  harvot  teaton  !  Two  or  three  daya  are  frequeady  nitt- 
cient  to  get  in  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  gisio,  and  lo  far  prevent  a 
scarcity  oc  femme.  Thblhe  clergy  know;  butwhathattbepub» 
lie  good  to  do  wilh  the  tchemet  of  their  amtntioit  i  The  intercM 
of  the  ecclesiaatict  and  that  of  the  nation  have  nothh^  bi  cominoiL 
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grées  the  opinion  of  ihe  pre-eminence  of  the  spiritual 
power  over  that  of  the  temporal.  For  this  purpose  tbe 
popes  heaped  ecclesiastical  bononrs  oo  all  who,  like 
Bellarmine,  made  sovereigns  the  subjects  to  tbe  pope, 
and  declared  s  doubt  oo  that  point  to  be  a  heresy. 

This  opinion  once  esublished,  the  church  could  hurl 
its  anathemas,  preach  up  crusudes  against  monarchs 
rebellious  to  iu  orders*,  and  blow  up  discord  every 
«here  ;  it  could  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  peace  mas- 
sacre a  part  of  mankind  +.  What  it  could  do,  it  did. 
Its  power  soon  equalled  that  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
priests,  who,  under  the  name  of  Druids,  ruled  tbe 
Britons,  Gauls,  and  Scandinavians,  excommunicated 
princes,  and  sacrificed  them  to  their  interest,  or  ca- 
price. 

But  to  dispose  of  the  lives  of  princes  it  was  neces- 
sary to  subdue  the  minds  of  the  people.  By  what  art 
did  the  priesu  effect  this  ? 

*  The  bull  in  cuna  domini  declares  in  thit  inspect  all  the  pre- 
teusiotu  of  the  church,  and  the  acceptation  of  that  bull  all  the  atu* 
pidity  of  certain  nations. 

f  In  a  work  on  intoleraoce,  M.  de  Malveaux  »ap,  that  the  po- 
^eh,  like  the  Mahometan  relipoD,  cannot  maintùn  itielfbutbj 
puniriunenb  and  murder.  With  what  horror  should  this  conside- 
ntioB  inspire  ut  against  popery. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 


OF  THE  MEANS  BHPLOTED  BT  THE  CHURCH 
TO  BRING  NATIONS  UNDER  tT9  SUBJEC- 
TION. 

\Lhe8b  meaDB  are  simple.  To  be  independent  of  the 
prince,  die  clergy  must  detire  tbeir  power  from  God  : 
tbey  said  it,  and  the  people  believed  it. 

To  be  obeyed  in  preference  to  kings,  tbey  most  be 
considered  us  inspired  by  the  i)iTini(y  :  they  said  it, 
and  the  people  believed  iL 

To  bring  human  reason  under  tbeir  subjection,  God 
must  be  supposed  to  speak  by  their  months:  they  said 
it,  and  the  people  believed  it. 

Then  adds  the  church,  by  declaring  myself  infal- 
lible, I  am  so  ;  and  by  declaring  myself  the  avenger  of 
God,  I  become  such.  Therefore  in  this  august  em- 
ploy, my  enemy  is  the  enemy  of  the  Most  High, 
and  is,  by  an  infallible  church,  declared  a  heretic. 

Therefore,  whether  he  be  a  prince  or  not,  whatever 
title  the  offender  may  bear,  the  church  has  a  right  to 
imfirison,  torture,   and  burn  him*.     What  is  a  king 


*  If  tbe  priests  Id  geoeral  be  cruel,  it  is  becauae,  being  fonnerij' 
before 
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before  the  Eternal  i  All  men  îa  bis  eyes,  and  in  the 
eye»  of  the  church,  are  equal. 

Now  when  in  consequence  of  these  principles  the 
chareh,  by  virtneof  ita  infallibility,  had  assumed  and 
exercised  the  power  of  persecuting,  it  became  formid- 
able to  all  people,  all  bowed  down  before  it,  end  fell 
at  the  feet  of  the  priests  '  Every  man  in  short,  (what- 
ever his  rank),  becoming  thus'  subject  to  the  clergy, 
acknowledged  in  them  a  power  superior  to  ihat  of 
magistrates  and  mooarchs. 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  priests  subdued 
the  people,  and  made  princes  tremble  ;  so  that  wher- 
ever  the  church  has  erected  a  tribunal  of  inquisition], 
its  throne  is  placed  above  that  of  the  sovereign. 

But  in  those  countries  where  the  church  cannot 
sriu  itself  with  the  inquisitorial  power,  huw  does  it 
triumph  over  the  power  of  the  prince  ?  By  persuading 
him,  as  at  Vienna  and  in  France,  that  he  reigns  by  re- 
ligion ;  that  its  ministers,  so  often  the  destroyers  of 
kings,  are  their  supporters,  and'in  short,  that  bis  throne 
b  founded  on  the  altar. 

But  we  know  that  in  China,  in  India,  and  in  all  the 
East,  thrones  rest  secnre  by  their  own  strength  :  and 
we  know  that  in  the  West,  it  has  been  the  priests  who 
have  overthrown  them  ;  that  rdigion,  oftener  than 
the  ambition  of  the  great,  has  created  regicides  :  that 

Nicri6cers  and  butchers,  they  still  retain  tbc  ipiiit  of  their  origin^ 
eDipoymcnt.  ' 
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in  the  present  slate  of  Ëuroi>e,  mooajicbs  have  nothiog 
to  fear  but  faualicism.  Cao  those  moaarchs  still  (toubt 
the  audacity  ofa  body  tbatbas  so  oflea  deciared  them 
to  be  under  itsjurisdictioQ? 

This  haughty  pretensioa  would  douhtless  have  al 
length  opened  the  eyes  of  princes,  if  the  church,  ac 
cording  to  times  and  circumsUnces,  had  not  on  this 
point  i^peared  successively  to  change  its  opinion. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 


OF    THE  TIME  WHEN  THE  CHURCH  WILL   LAT 
ASIDE     ITS    PRETENSIONS. 

^^HEN  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  but  little  favourable 
to  the  enterprizes  of  the  priesthood  ;  when  the  lights 
of  philosophy  have  illumined  all  ranks  of  men;  when 
the  military  have  more  discerninent,  and  are  more  at- 
tached to  the  prince  than  to  the  clergy  ;  when  the 
sovereign  himself,  by  being  more  intelligent,  becomes 
more  respectable  to  the  church,  it  «ill  then  lay  aside 
its  ferocity,  moderate  iti  zeal,  and  publicly  avow  the 
independence  of  the  prince.  But  will  this  avowal  be 
sincere  i  Will  it  be  the  effect  of  necessity  or  prudence, 
or  the  real  persuasion  of  the  clergy  ?  A  proof  that  the 
VOL.  II.  S  It  church 
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church  does  not  %y  its  silence  abandon  iti  pretensions, 
is  that  it  always  teaches  the  same  doctrine  at  Rome. 
The  clet^  affect  «ithont  doubt  the  greatest  respect 
for  royalty  ;  they  would  have  it  hoooured  eren  in  ty- 
rants (C2),  Bnt  its  maxims  in  this  respect  prove  less 
its  attachment  to  soverelgos,  than  an  indifference  and 
contempt  for  the  happiness  of  men  and  of  nations. 

What  is  the  tyranny  of  bad  kings  to  the  chnrch, 
provided  it  can  partake  of  their  power  i  The  angel  of 
darkness  carried  the  son  of  man  to  the  top  of  a  moan- 
Uin,  and  said  to  him.  You  here  see  all  Ûie  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  worship  me  and  I  will  make  you  masterof 
them  all.  Thechurchsayiinrlike  manner  to  the  prince, 
Be  my  slave,  the  executioner  of  my  barbarities, 
worship  me,  iospire  the  people  with  a  fear  of  ibe  priest, 
and  plunge  them  in  ignorance  and  stapidily.  and  I 
will  give  diee  an  unlimited  empire  over  thy  subjects  : 
then  shalt  thou  be  a  tyrant.  What  amonstrous  treaty 
between  despotism  and  the  sacerdotal  power  ! 

The  church  is  said  to  teach  respect  of  princes  and 
magistrates  r  but  does  it  honour  them,  when  in  Spain 
it  appoints  thero  to  be  the  executioners  «f  its  inquisi- 
tion, and  in  France  its  Jailors*,  and  orders  them  to 
imprison  all  who  donot  think  as  they  do  ?  It  is  to  de- 
grade princes  to  chaise  them  with  such  employments. 


*  In  Catholic  countrin  they  inquire  carefally  «hetlier  >  pet- 
laiit  beaCalTinUtof  gotomasiibutneTerif  he  bave  an^  bacoa 
lahii  p^ 

It 
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It  is  to  hate  the  people  to  command  them  to  submit 
to  the  most  inbtiman  tyrants.  Does  the  church  more» 
over  set  them  the  example  i  does  it  humble  itself  be- 
fore those  princes  whom  it  calls  heretica  i 

A  secret  enemy  to  the  temporal  power,  the  priest- 
hood, according  to  the  lime  and  the  character  of  kings, 
either  flatters  or  insults  them.  Tlie  moment  a  sove- 
reign  ceases  to  be  their  slave,  an  anathema  is  sus- 
pended over  his  head  :  if  the  monarch  be  weak,  the 
anathema  is  hurled,  he  is  the  sport  of  his  clergy  ;  but 
if  he  be  sagacious  and  resolute,  his  clergy  will  respect 
him. 

The  pope  refused  the  demands  of  Valdemar,  king 
of  Denmark,  and  that  prince  sent  him  the  following 
message  :  "  We  owe  our  life  to  God,  our  kingdom 
"  to  our  people,  our  riches  to  our  forefathers,  and  our 
"  faith  to  your  predecessors,  which,  if  you  do  not  grant 
"  our  request;  we  hereby  send  you  back**"  Such  should 
be  the  style  of  every  prudent  prince  to  the  conrt  of 
Rome  :  he  that  tiau  brave  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  it. 

PrieMs,  from  the  effeminacy  of  their  education,  are 
pusillanimous;  they  have  the  beard  of  a  man,  and  tho 
heart  of  a  womnn.  They  are  imperious  toward  those 
that  fear  them,  and  cowardly  toward  those  that  resist 
tliem.     Henry  Vlll.  was  a  proof  of  this. 


•  Vitatn  habemus  a  Deo,  regnum  ab  incolb,  divitiassparea- 
tibui,  fidem  a  tuij  predeccjForibua,  quam,  tî  :u>bis  noo  Ëivei,  re- 
mittimus  per  présente». 

2  B  9  .An 
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An  unsuccessful  conspiracy  under  such  a  king  is 
tbe  signa]  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  prieetH  ;  this 
they  know,  and  terror  in  this  case  holds  their  arm. 
Against  whom  do  ihey  raise  it?  Princes  either  weak 
or  good.  Had  Henry  IV.  paid  less  respect  to  the  sa- 
cerdotal power  he  would  not  have  been  its  victim. 
He  that  dreads  the  clergy  renders  them  dreadful.  But 
if  the  power  of  the  church  depends  on  opinion,  when 
that  opinion  is  weakened,  ia  not  its  power  diminished? 
I  answer,  it  remains  entire  so  long  as  it  is  not  totally 
annihilated.  To  recover  its  credit,  it  is  sufficient  that 
a  priest  gain  the  confidence  of  the  prince  ;  this  con- 
fidence acquired,  he  will  banish  all  intelligent  men 
from  the  presence  of  the  monarch.  Such  men  are  the 
invisible  props  of  a  throne  and  a  magistracy  against 
the  «acerdotal  power.  Once  banished  the  empire,  the 
people,  directed  by  the  priests,  will  again  fall  into 
their  ancient  stupidity,  and  monarchs  into  their  ancient 
slavery. 

Perhaps  the  present  temper  of  mankind  is  but  little 
favourable  to  the  clergy  ;  but  a  body  that  is  immortal 
ought  never  to  despair  of  its  credit.  So  long  as  it  sub- 
sists it  has  lost  nothing.  To  recover  its  former  power, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  watch  the  opportu- 
nity, seize  it,  and  constantly  pursue  its  end.  The  rest 
is  the  work  of  time. 

A  body  that,  like  the  clergy,    enjoys   immense 
riches,  may  patiently  wait  the  opportunity.     If  it  can- 
not preach  up  crusades  against  sovereigns  and  attack 
them 
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them  openly,  it  has  still  left  the  resonrce  of  fanaticiam 
against  every  prince  that  has  not  sufficient  lesoIutioD 
to  establish  the  law  of  toleration*. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 


OF  THE  TIUE   WHEN    THE     CHDRCH    WILL    RE- 
NEW   ITS    PRETENSIONS. 

iV^HEN  a  weak  and  superstitious  prince  possesses  the 
throne  of  a  great  empire;  when  the  church  there 
erects  a  tribunal  of  inquisition,  and  enriched  with  the 
•poils  of  heretics,  becomes  every  day  more  wealthy 
and  powerful  ;  and  by  horrible  and  multiplied  cruel- 
ties terrifies  the  minds  of  men,  extinguishes  the  light 
of  science,  and  brings  back  the  darkness  of  stupidity  : 
the  church  will  then  have  a  sovereign  command,  and 
renew  its  pretensions.  The  reign  of  the  monarch  will 
be  the  age  of  sacerdotal  grandeur  ;  and  if  the  same 
causes  necessarily  produce  the  same  effects,  the  people, 

*  Wherever  several  religions  and  several  sects  are  tolerated, 
they  become  insensibly  habituated  to  each  other  ;  their  zeal  loses 
every  day  something  of  its  acrimony.  Where  a  full  tolentiooii 
established  there  are  few  &natics. 
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become  slaves  to  the  church,  will  acknovledge  it  tq 
be  possessed  of  a  power  superior  to  that  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  prince  then  bumbled,  and  deprived  of  tl)e 
aid  of  bis  subjects,  will  be  oothiag  more  to  his  clergy 
than  a  private  citizen,  exposed  to  the  same  contempt, 
the  same  indignation,  and  the  same  chastisement  as  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects.  Whether  this  conduct  be  cri- 
minal or  not,  superstition  justifies  it.  The  avowed  in^ 
fallibility  of  a  body  tegitipiates  all  its  crimes. 


CHAP.  XXÏX. 


THE    PRETENSIONS  OF    THE    CHURCH    PROVEQ 
BY    HIGHT. 

XiiE  governments  of  Germany  and  France  have 
released  the  subjects  from  the  butcheries  of  an  inqui- 
sition. But  by  what  right,  says  tbe  church,  do  those 
governments  set  bounds  to  my  power  î  \Vasitwith 
tny  consent  they  banished  niy  inquisitors  i  Have  \ 
not  incessantly  recalled  them  into  those  empires*  î  Do 


*  Among  the  papers  of  the  Jesuits  that  were  srized,  the  attorney 
general  of  the  parliameM  of  Aix  found  under  the  name  of  a  coun- 
cil of  conscience  the  project  of  an  ioquintton.    What  the  Jeauits 
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Dot  the  clergy  of  Spain  and  Portugal  regard  the  inqui- 
Bitioa  as  Balutary  i  Have  the  prelate»  of  France  and 
Germaoy  charged  that  tribunal  with  being  impious  ' 
Olid  prejudicial?  Have  they  separated  themselves  from 
the  commuDion  of  ihoie  cruel  priests  *,  because  they 
bod  burned  their  brethren.  lu  short,  is  there  a  Ca- 
tholic cooDtry  where,  at  least  by  tlieir  silence,  the  bi- 
shops bave  not  approved  the  inquisition  i  Now  what 
is  the  church  t  An  assembly  of  ecclesiastics.  Does 
the  church  declare  itself  the  avenger  of  God  i  That 


were  not  able  to  effect  b  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  they  apparenlljr 
hoped  to  execute  under  a  more  bvourable  reign. 

*  The  buhops  Bboutd  take  example  by  St  Martin.  That  pre- 
late learned  that  Maximilûui  had  executed  the  heretic  Prbciliaa  ; 
that  a  Spanish  bishop  named  Itbacius,  a  man  given  up  to  debau* 
chery,  atrociout,  intri^ing,  and  cruel,  had  obtained  that  sentence 
by  surprise  ■.  hewent  to  Maximilian,  represented  to  him  that  rfr' 
ligion  ought  not  to  tbed  human  blood,  and  reproached  him  bitterly 
with  that  crime. 

While  St.  Martin  remained  at  Treves  the  heri^tics  were  undis- 
turbed. After  his  departure  the  bishops,  assisted  by  llhacius, 
agùn  solicited  Maximilian,  and  engaged  him  to  retract  the  pro-' 
mise  he  made  St.  Martin  :  they  e»en  accused  that  saint  of  heresy, 
and  proscribed  the  •ectarie*.  St  Martin  being  informed  of  it, 
would  uo  longer  communicate  with  these  persecutors.  Sometime 
after  he  relaxed,  and  in  hopes  of  saving  the  reft  of  the  Priscilians, 
and  to  suspend  the  religious  fieisecutions,  he  consented  to  assùt 
with  these  bishops  at  the  ordination  of  the  bishop  of  Treves  :  but 
soon  repented  of  it.  He  attributed  to  this  weakness  the  lots  of  the 
gift  of  miracles,  and  declared  his  condescension  to  be  a  crime  ; 
which  be  e:^>iated  by  a  long  penance. 

S  B  4  right 
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right  of  vengeance  is  to  persecute  men.  The  same  io- 
fallibility  that  has  given  the  church  that  right,  has  au- 
thorised the  church  to  execute  it,  as  well  over  kiugs, 
as  over  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  (2S). 

But  it  may  be  said,  oughf  the  inajesty  of  princes  to 
humble  itself  before  the  pride  of  the  priests  i  Ought  it 
to  submit  lo  the  pnnishmeats  inflicted  by  the  sacer- 
dotal power  ?  Why  not,  the  church  will  reply  f  What  is 
their  pretended  majesty  i  An  absolute  nullity  before 
the  Eternal  and  his  ministers.  Can  the  vain  title  of 
king  annihilate  the  rights  of  the  clergy  i  lliey  caonot 
lose  their  rights.  Whether  prince  ot  subject  be 
guilty  of  heresy,  the  same  crime  demands  the  same 
puaishinent.  Besides  if  the  conduct  of  a  prince  be  a 
law  to  the  people  ;  if  his  example  can  authorize  their 
impiety,  it  is  the  blood  of  kings  especially  that  the 
interest  of  God  and  the  priest  requires.  The  church 
niade  it  flow  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV. 
and  the  church  is  always  the  same.  The  doctrine  of 
Bellarmin  is  the  doctrine  of  Rome  and  of  its  semina- 
ries. "  The  first  Christians,  says  that  doclor,  had  a 
"  right  to  kill  Nero,  and  all  the  princes,  their  per- 
"  secutors.  If  they  suffered  without  complaining,  it 
"  was  from  a  want  of  confidence,  and  not  a  want 
"  of  right."  Samuel  had  no  right  which  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  (hat  spouse  of  God  (24),  does  not 
still  possess.  Now  Agag  was  a  king  :  Samuel  com- 
manded Saul  to  murder  that  king  ;  Saul  hesitated  ; 
he  was  proscribed,  and  his  scepter  given  to  another. 
Let  Christians,  instructed  by  this  example  know,  that 

the 
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the  moment  God  commands  the  punishmeot  of  a  king 
b;  the  mouth  of  a  priest,  it  is  the  Christian's  part  to 
obey.    To  hesitate  is  a  crime. 


CHAP.  XXX. 


THE  FEETENSIONS  OP  THE  CHURCH  PROVED 
BT  FACTS. 

XHB  same  rights,  sa;fs  the  church,  that  my  infallibî* 
lily  has  given  me  over  kings,  an  immemorial  possession 
has  confirmed  to  me.  Princes  have  ever  been  my 
slaves,  and  I  have  always  shed  humui  blood.  In  vain 
do  the  impions  cite  against  me  this  passage  ;  "  Render 
"  to  Cssar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's."  If  Caisar  be 
a  heretic,  what  should  the  church  render  to  him  î 
Death*. 

is  it  for  Catholics  to  read  and  quote  the  scriptures  Î 
Do  they  pretend,  like  Protestants  and  Quakers,  to  seek 
their  sense,  and  be  their  interpreters  i  The  letter  kill- 
eth,  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive. 

Let  Catholics,  by  the  example  of  the  saints,  humbly 


•  Itvas  thus  io  the  time  of  Henry  HI.  and  Henry  IV.  of  Clç- 

meut  and  SavaiUac,  that  the  Sorboouists  interpreted  tlùa  piwnge. 

adorç 
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adore  the  decision»  of  the  church,  and  acknowledge 
its  power  over  the  temporalities  of  kings.  ThatTbonau 
of  Canterbury,  that  intriguiag,  ungrateful,  audacious 
priest,  as  they  call  him,  was  a  most  lively  defender  of 
the  sacerdotal  rights,  and  his  zeal  bas  placed  him  in 
the  rank  of  saints.  Let  the  vile  laity,  those  insects  of 
darkness,  humble  their  reason  before  the  incompre- 
hensible scriptures,  and  attend  their  interpretation  in 
silence  :  it  is  enough  for  them  to  know  that  all  autho- 
rity is  from  God,  revealed  to  his  vicar,  and  that  there 
is  DO  one  independent  of  the  pope.  The  catholic 
princes  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  free  themselves 
from  that  holy  yoke  ;  they  have  not  themselves  been 
yet  able  to  determine  the  precise  bounds  of  the  two 
authorities*.  How  can  they  reproach  the  <:hurch, 
when  they  acknowledge  its  infallibility  P  It  is  there- 
fore void  of  ambition.  The  most  authentic  testimo- 
nies of  its  own  history  cannot  depose  against  it.  In 
short,  tbe  most  clear  demonstrations  are  insufficient  to 
prove  it  guilty  of  any  crimes. 

*  Is  it  imponible  to  fix  theteboundi?  No.  If  the  priest),  as 
ttiey  say,  pretended  to  notiiing  btit  tpiritual  authority,  and  pro< 
perty  of  that  tott,  they  should  be  allowed  to  exetcneno  autho- 
rity but  in  the  land  of  spirit».  As  to  property,  tbey  should  have 
such  only  as  is  the  most  aerial  or  spiritual  ;  consequently  alt,  from 
the  pinnacle  of  the  Cordelien  to  the  empyrean,  should  be  theirs  ; 
f)ut  all  the  rest  should  belong  to  kings  aud  republics. 

Europe 
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Europe  now  denies  the  iniallibility  of  tbe  church; 
but  there  va»  no  doubt  made  of  it  when  the  clerey 
transferred  to  the  Spaniards  the  crown  of  Montezooaa, 
when  they  armed  the  West  against  the  East,  wben 
they  ordered  their  saints  to  preach  up  crusades,  and 
|n  short,  disposed  of  the  crowns  of  Asia  st  their  plea- 
sure. What  the  church  could  do  in  Asia,  it  can  do  in 
^rope  also. 

What  moreover  are  the  rights  claimed  by  the  clergy? 
Those  that  have  been  enjoyed  by  priests  of  all  reli- 
gions. In  the  time  of  paganism,  were  not  the  most 
piagnificent  gifts  carried  in  Sweden  to  the  famous 
temple  of  Upsal  I  The  most  enmptuous  offerings,  says 
M.  Mallet,  were,  in  limes  of  public  or  private  cala^ 
jnities  made  to  the  Druids.  Mow  at  the  time  the 
palholic  priests  succeeded  to  the  wealth  and  power  of 
those  Druids,  they  had,  like  them,  a  part  in  all  tbe 
Involutions  of  Sweden*  How  muny  seditions  wereex- 
pited  by  the  archbishops  of  Upsal!  How  many 
changes  made  by  them  in  the  t'orpi  of  government! 
The  throne  itself  was  not  then  fi  protection  against  the 
power  of  those  formidable  prelates.  If  they  demanded 
the  blood  of  princes,  the  people  hastened  to  shed  it. 
(such  were  in  Sweden  ihe  rights  of  tbe  church. 

In  Germany  they  obliged  the  emperors,  with  bare 
beads  and  feel,  to  come  before  the  pope  and  acknow- 
ledge in  him  tbe  supreme  authority. 

In  France  ibey  commanded  the  kings,  stripped  of 
their  habits  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  to  be  bound 
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to  (he  altars,  and  there  scourged  with  rods,  that  they 
might  expiate  the  crimes  of  which  the  church  accused 
thera. 

In  Portuga]  the  inquisition  disinterred  the  body  of 
Son  John  IV  *,  to  absolve  him  from  ao  excommuni- 
cation whicli  he  had  not  incurred. 

At  (he  time  of  the  difference  between  Paul  V.  and 
the  regency  of  Venice,  the  church  anathematised  the 
learned  man  whose  pen  had  revenged  the  public  ;  it  did 
more,  it  assassinated  father  Paul,  and  no  one  contested 
the  right  t-  Europe  saw  the  action,  and  held  a  re- 
Hpectful  silence  concerning  it. 

When  Kome  in  like  manner  anathematised  the  lord 
of  Milan  j:;  when  it  declared  Malatesta,  Ordolaphe^ 
and  Manfredi  heretics,  and  published  crusades  against 
them  ^  the  princes  of  Europe  were  silent,  and  thetr 

*  The  crime  of  Don  John  was  his  forbidding  the  inquisitors  to 
appropriate  the  goods  of  theh'  victims  ;  though  that  prohibition 
was  not  contrary  even  to  the  new  bull  that  the  Domiucans,  un- 
known to  that  prince,  had  obtained  of  the  pope. 

■(■  Father  Pau),  on  receiring  a  >tab  with  a  poignard  while  he 
was  saying  mass,  pronounced  as  he  fell  thoM  celebrated  words, 
agniuco  ttylum  Romanum. 

t  The  only  crime  of  which  the  pope  accused  Visconti  was,  that 
in  quality  of  vassal  of  the  empire  he  had  shewn  too  much  zcaJ  in 
the  cause  of  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  x  forthb  ïeal  ha  was 
declared  a  heretic. 

I  The  crime  of  Malatesta  was  the  surprising  of  Rimini  ;  that 

of  Otdol^he  and  Manfredi,  the  making  themselves  masters  of 

silence 
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silence  waa  a  tacit  ackaow)edgmeat  of  the  right  aow 
claimed  by  the  church  ;  a  right  exercised  by  it  in  all 
times,  and  founded  on  the  unshakable  base  of  io- 
fellibility. 

Now  what  answer  can  be  given  to  this  croud  of  ex- 
amples aud  reasonings  on  which  the  clergy  found  their 
pretensioiiB  P  The  church  once  acknowledged  infalli- 
ble, and  the  sole  interpreter  of  the  scriptures  C2â), 
every  right  it  pretends  to  is  a  right  established;  there 
can  be  none  of  its  decisions  that  is  not  true  :  to  doubt 
them  is  impiety.  If  it  declare  a  king  to  be  a  heretic^ 
he  becomes  such  :  if  it  condemn  him  to  punishmentf 
he  must  suffer  it.  However  barbarous  or  intole- 
rant a  body  may  be,  if  we  allow  it  to  be  in&lliblef 
we  have  no  right  to  judge  its  actions  :  to  deny  its 
justice  is  to  deny  the  immediate  and  evident  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  we  admit.  I  shall  not  pursue 
this  matter  further,  but  content  myself  with  observing, 
that  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  said  above,  that  every 
man,  or  at  least  every  body  of  men,  are  ambition^, 
then. 


Faenza,  on  which  the  pope  had  fonned  pretensions.  All  the 
popM  ^yere  then  usurpers,  aiid  all  their  enemies  were  declared 
hereticA.  These  popes  however  confessedj  but  did  not  restore. 
Their  sucressors  enjoy  without  scruple  what  the  others  unlawfully 
d>tiûne<j.  This  enjoyment  might  be  regarded  as  a  mystery  of 
iniquity  ;  I  would  rather  regard  it  as  a  mystery  of  theology. 

1  Their 
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Their  ambition  is  either  virtaous  or  vicions,  accord- 
ÎDg  to  the  means  which  thejr  employ  to  gratify  it. 

Tlie  means  employed  by  the  church  are  alirays 
destructive  of  the  happiness  of  a  oatioa. 

Its  grandeor,  fbnnded  on  intolerance,  must  im- 
poverish a  nation,  degrade  the  magistrates,  and  en" 
danger  the  life  of  the  sovereign  ;  in  short,  the  io> 
lereet  of  the  5ai:erdotal  power  never  can  coincide  with 
that  of  the  public. 

From  these  several  facts  we  must  conclade  that  reli-> 
gion,  (not  that  gentle  and  tolnant  religion  established 
by  Jesus),  but  that  of  the  priests,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  declare  themselves  the  avengers  of  the  Divinity, 
and  pretend  to  the  right  of  persecuting  and  burning 
their  brethren,  is  a  religion  of  discord  *  and  of  blood } 
a  regicidal  religion,  and  on  which  an  ambitions  clergy 
may  always  establish  those  horrid  rights  of  which  they 
have  so  frequently  made  use. 

But  what  can  kings  do  against  the  ambition  of  the 
church  i    Deny  it,  like  certain  sects  of  Christians, 

1.  The  qualification  of  infallibility; 

8.  The  exclusive  right  ofinterpreting  the  scriptures } 

3.  The  title  of  the  avenger  of  the  Divinity. 


*  If  religion  be  wmetbncs  a  pretence  for  troubles  and  civil 
wan,  tbe  true  cau»e  we  ve  told  is,  the  ambition  md  ivarice  of 
princes  ;  but  without  the  aid  of  in  intolerant  reli^on,  their  anibi- 
tKNi  wouldncTcr  arm  ahundred  thouMud  men. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 


lV  HBH  U  is  left  to  God  to  take  his  own  vengeaoce, 
and  to  panish  heretics  ;  aod  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
do  not  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  judging  of- 
fences committed  against  heaven  (26)  ;  in  short,  when 
the  precept  of  toleration  becoiâes  a  precept  of  public 
inslractioD,  the  priesthood  having  no  longer  any  pre- 
tence for  persecnting  mankind,  fomenting  the  people 
to  rebel,  and  usnrping  the  temporal  power,  their  ambi- 
tion will  be  extinct.  Then,  divested  of  their  ferocity, 
they  will  no  longer  curse  their  sovereigns,  nor  arm  a 
Ravailiac,  nor  open  the  gates  ofhearen  to  regicides.  If 
faith  be  a  gift  of  heaven,  they  who  have  it  not,  de- 
serve to  be  pitied,  not  punished.  It  is  the  excess  of 
inhumanity  to  persecute  an  unfortunate  person.  By 
what  faulity  is  it  then  practised  in  matters  of  religion  .' 
Toleration  established,  heaven  would  no  longer  be 
the  reward  of  murder  and  the  most  atrocious  attempts. 
Besides,  whether  a  prince  be  barbarous  or  beneii- 
.  cent,  a  Busiris  or  a  Trajan,  it  is  always  his  interest  lo 
establish  toleration.    It  is  the  slaves  of  tbe  church  only 

that 
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that  it  permits  to  be  tyrants.    Now  Busiris  would  not 
be  a  slave. 

With  regard  to  a  prince  lliat  is  virtuoua  and  jealous 
of  the  happiness  of  bis  subjects,  what  will  be  his  prin- 
cipal care  t  That  of  weakening  the  power  of  the 
priesthood.  It  is  the  clergy  that  will  always  most 
strongly  oppose  the  exécution  of  his  beneTotent  pro- 
jects. The  spiritual  power  is  always  either  the  open 
or  secret  enemy*  of  the  temporal.  The  church  is 
tyger  ;  when  chained  by  the  law  of  toleration,  it  is 
gentle  ;  when  the  chain  is  broken  it  resumes  its  former 
fury.  By  what  the  church  has  formerly  done,  princes 
mayjudge  whatit  would  agai.ndoif  it  were  possessed 
of  its  former  power.  The  past  should  inform  them  of 
the  future. 

The  magistrate  who  flatters  himself  with  making  the 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  concur  in  the  same 
object,  that  is,  the  public  good,  deceives  himself: 
their  interests  are  too  opposite.  It  is  with  these  two 
powers,  sometimes  united  to  devour  the  same  people, 
as  with  two  neighbouring  and  jealous  nations,  which 

*  When  a  ravereign  grants  favour  and  consideration  to  bigots, 
tie  fumishei  hi)  enemy  with  arms.  His  foieigii  enemies  are  the 
neighbouring  princes  ;  his  domestic  are  the  theologians.  Should 
he  increase  their  power  (  The  multiplicity  of  religions  in  a  king- 
dom gi*»  solidity  to  the  throne.  Sectaries'  cannot  be  mun- 
tained  but  by  those  of  <Aher  sects.  In  morality,  as  in  physics,  it 
m  the  equilibrium  of  opposite  forces  that  produces  rest. 

leagued 
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which  leagued  against  a  third,  attack  and  subdue  it,  that 
they  may  part  the  spoil  between  them. 

No  empire  can  be  wisely  governed  by  two  supreme 
and  independent  powers.  It  is  from  one  alone,  either 
dividtd  into  several,  or  united  in  the  hands  of  a  mo- 
narch, that  all  law  ought  to  proceed. 

Toleration  subje<:U  the  priest  to  the  prince  ;  intole- 
rance the  prince  to  the  priest.  It  infers  two  rival 
powers  in  an  empire. 

Perhaps  the  ancients,  in  the  partition  they  made  of 
the  universe  between  Oromazes  and  Arimanes,  and  in 
the  recital  of  their  perpetual  combats,  meant  nothing 
more  than  the  perpetual  war  between  the  sacerdotal 
and  temporal  powers.  The  reign  of  Oromazes  was 
that  of  light  and  virtue  :  such  should  be  the  reign  of 
the  lawâ.  The  reign  of  Arimanes  was  that  of  darkness 
and  wickedness  ;  and  such  must  be  that  of  the  priest- 
hood nnd  superstition. 

Who  are  the  disciples  of  Oromazes  i  The  philoso- 
phers, at  present  so  persecuted  in  France  by  the  monks, 
the  ministers  of  Arimanes.  Of  what  Crimea  are  they 
accused  i  None.  They  have,  as  far  as  was  in  their 
power,  enlightened  mankind  ;  freed  ihero  from  the  in- 
famous yoke  of  snperslition  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  lo  their 
writings  that  princes  and  magistrates  owe,  in  part,  the 
preservation  of  their  authority. 

The  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  motherof  astopid 
devotion  ^S7,)  is  a  poison,  that  sublimed  by  religions 
chemists,  spreads  round  the  throne  the  naortal  exhala- 
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tionsof  sDperstition.  The  learning  of  the  philosophers, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  pure  and  sacred  fire,  that  drives 
far  from  kings  the  pestilential  vapours  of  fanaticism. 

The  prince  who  subjects  himself  and  his  people  to 
the  sacerdotal  empire,  drives  from  him  bis  virtuous 
subjects  :  he  reigns,  but  it  is  over  the  supersliûous 
ool;  ;  over  a  people  whose  minds  are  totally  degraded; 
in  short,  over  slaves  to  the  priest  These  slaves  are 
men  dead  to  their  country  ;  they  serve  it  not,  either 
by  their  talents,  or  their  courage.  A  country  where 
there  is  an  inquisition  cannot  be  the  country  of  «b 
honest  citizen  (28).  Unhappy  is  the  nation  where  the 
monk  persecutes  with  impunity  all  who  despise  his  le- 
gends, and  believe  not  in  witchcraft  and  fairies  ;  where 
he  drags  to  'punishment  the  virtuous  man,  who  doe* 
good,  offaidi  no  one,  and  tpeaks  the  truth.  Under  the 
reign  of  fanaticism,  says  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  life  of 
^ary  of  England,  the  most  persecuted  were  the  most 
bouest  and  discerning.  From  the  moment  bigot^ 
takes  in  hand  the  reins  of  an  empire,  virtue  and  ta- 
lents are  banished  :  then  the  minds  of  men  fall  into 
a  dejection,  and  the  only  one  that  is  perhaps  incurable. 

However  critical  the  situation  of  a  people  may  be, 
one  great  man  is  sometimes  alone  sufficient  to  change 
the  face  of  affairs.  The  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  England  ;  France  had  at  first  the  advantage  :  Mr. 
Pitt  was  raised  to  the  ministry  ;  the  English  nation  re- 
sumed its  spirit,  and  the  naval  officers  their  intrepidity. 
The  punisbment  of  aa  admiral  produced  this  change. 
7  Th« 
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The  minister  communicated  the  activity  of  his  gearua 
to  the  comm&odera  of  bis  enterprizea  i  the  avidity  of 
the  soldier  and  the  sailor,  awakened  by  the  allurements 
of  gain  and  plunder,  re-animated  their  courage  ;  and 
Aothing  was  less  similar  than  the  English  at  the  begin- 
oing  and  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Pitt,  it  will  be  said,  ruled  over  free  men  :  it  is 
doubtless  easy  to  inspire  the  spirit  of  life  into  Such  a 
people.  In  every  other  country  what  use  can  be  made 
of  the  powerful  resource  of  patriotic  love  i  If  in  tb< 
East  a  citizen  should  make  the  interest  of  his  nation 
his  owa  ;  if  he  should  participate  the  glory,  the  shame 
and  misfortune  of  his  country,  and  it  should  sink  un- 
der a  load  of  calamities,  can  such  a  man  ever  pre.» 
tend  to  name  the  aothors  of  those  evils  ?  If  he  name 
them  he  is  lost.  A  good  citizen,  under  certain  govern- 
ments, must  therefore  be  punished  as  such,  or  cease 
to  be  such.  Is  it  so  in  France  f  I  know  not.  But 
this  I  know,  that  the  only  minister  who  in  the  last 
^ar  could  have  given  some  energy  to  the  nation  vroa 
the  duke  de  Choiseol.  His  birth,  his  courage,  the 
elevation  of  his  character,  the  vivacity  of  his  concep- 
tions, would  doubtless  have  re-animated  the  French, 
if  they  had  been  capable  of  re>animation  ;  but  bigotry 
then  commanded  too  imperiously  over  the  great(2d)* 
Snch  was  its  power  over  them,  that  at  the  time  France 
«as  beaten  on  every  side,  and  saw  her  colonies  ra- 
vished from  her,  nothing  was  regarded  at  Paris  but 
Sc2  the 
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the  affair  of  the  Jesuits  *  ;  no  efforts  were  made  but 
for  them. 


*  When  the  aflàir  of  the  JnuiU  was  in  agitatloxt  if  nem  came 
to  Paris  of  the  loss  of  a  battle,  it  wastcarcely  regarded  fbraday; 
the  next  day  they  talked  of  the  expulsion  of  the  holy  bthets. 
Those  fothets,  to  divert  the  pubKc  from  bvestigating  theii 
constitutions,  exclaimed  inceasaotly  agaiost  the  Encyclope- 
dists.  l^ey  attributed  the  bad  successof  the  French  anna  to  the 
progress  of  philosophy  ;  it  is  that,  tliey  sud,  debauches  the  mindi 
of  the  generals  and  soldiers  :  the  devout  were  convinced  it  was 
so.  A  thousand  jackdaws  repeated  the  same  words  :  and  yet 
it  was  the  very  philosophie  people  of  England,  and  the  still  more 
pbilos»phic  king  of  Prussia,  who  beat  those  French  generaltthat 
DO  one  suspected  of  philosophy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lovers  of  ancient  rouslc  mûntained  that 
the  misfortunes  of  France  were  owing  to  the  taste  for  buffoons, 
and  Italian  music  ;  for  that  music,  according  to  them,  had  entirely 
corrupted  the  French  manners.  '  I  was  then  at  Paris.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagined  how  ridiculous  such  notions,  maintained  by  what 
tiie  French  call  good  company,  made  them  appear  to  fbrelgnen. 

Good  sense  was  treated,  by  almost  alt  the  great  ladles,  as  impi- 
ety. theytalEed  of  nothing  but  the  reverend  fether  Berthier  ; 
and  measured  the  merit  of  a  man  only  by  the  size  of  his  missal. 

Id  every  funeral  oration  Ihey  harangued  on  nothing  but  the 
piety  of  the  deceased  ;  and  his  panegyric  was  reduced  to  this 
TTuit  the  great  man  so  extolled 'oiaaaa  ideot,  tekom  the  monks  had 
always  kd  by  the  nose.  There  was  no  exhortation  or  sermon  that 
did  not  end  with  some  satiric  invective  against  the  philosopher» 
and  Encyclopedists.  The  preacher,  toward  the  end  of  his  dis- 
course, aJvanced  to  the  edge  of  his  pulpit,  lik*  a  castrato  to  the 

Such 
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Such  was  the  spirit  that  reigned  al  Constantinople 
when  besieged  by  Mahomet  the  Second  ;  the  mini- 
Btej-s  held  councils  at  the  very  time  thac  saltan  took 
possession  of  the  suburbs.  Bigotry  contracts  the  spi- 
rit of  the  people  ;  toleration  extends  it.  That  alone 
can  divest  the  French  of  their  devout  ferocity. 

However  superstitious  or  fanatic  a  nation  may  be^  its 
character  will  be  always  susceptible  of  divers  forma 
which  it  will  receive  from  its  laws,  its  government,  and 
especiniiy  its  puUic  education.  Instmction  can  do  all 
things;  and  if  1  have  in  the  preceding  sections  scru- 
pulously detailed  the  evils  produced  by  an  ignorance  in 
favour  of  which  many  people  now  declare  themselves, 
it  was  that  I  might  more  clearly  shew  all  the  impor- 
tance of  education. 

What  are  the  means  to  improve  it  to  the  greatest 
degree  f 

Perhaps  there  are  ages,  when  content  to  sketch  out 
a  grand  plan,  we  ought  not  to  âatter  ourselves  with 
seeing  it  executed. 

It  is  with  the  discussion  of  this  question  that  I  shall 
conclude  this  work. 


edgeof  the  stage,  the  one  to  make  bis  epigraoïnvitlc  point,  and 
the  other  hb  finishing  note,  if  the  preaci.er  had  forgotten,  the 
audience  would  have  called  for  his  epigram,  as  they  do  on  har« 
fequin  for  his  antic  bow. 
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NOTES. 


1.  (Page304.)  Igmokahce  rebel*  agùnst  contradiction.  The 
man  of  diacenunent  can  sufTer  it,  because,  being  ascnipuloug  ex< 
uniner  of  hinuelf,  be  frequently  detects  his  oma  eiron.  The  igno- 
rant aie  not  sensible  of  the  want  of  instruction  :  they  think  tbey 
Jciiow  alt  thing).  Whodoesnotejcamine  hinuelf  thinks  be  uin< 
bllible,  as  do  most  men,  especially  the  French  petit  nuUtre.  I 
have  always  observed  him  astonished  at  lus  want  of  success  among 
foreignen.  He  should  know,  that  if  it  be  necestary  in  the  ports 
of  the  Levant  to  speak  the  language  of  the  place,  it  is  also  necei- 
■ary,  if  he  would  make  himself  undentood,  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  good  sense,  «nd  that  a  petit  nwtre  always  appears  ridi- 
culous, when  in  place  of  the  language  of  reason  he  substitutes  the 
inodish  jargon  of  his  country. 

2.  <p.  305.)  General  truths  enlighten  the  public  without 
^personally  offending  the  man  in  place;  why  then  does  he  not  ex- 
cite writers  to  the  search  after  truths  of  this  sort  i  Because  they 
sometimes  oppose  his  projects. 

3.  (p.  31S.)  It  is  not  the  novelty  of  a  (heolog)cal  opinion  that 
offends,  but  the  violence  employed  to  force  its  reception.  Tht* 
violence  has  sometimes  produced  strong  commotions  in  empires. 
A  noble  and  elevated  soul  bears  with  impatience  the  slavish  yoke 
of  the  priest  ;  and  the  persecuted  always  avenge  themselves  of  the 
persecutor.  Man,  layi  Machiavel,  has  a  right  to  think  all  thbgs, 
tpeak  all  things,  wii  e  all  things,  but  not  to  impose  his  opinions. 
Let  the  theolo^aa  persuade  or  convince  me,  but  let  him  not 
pretend  to  force  my  belief. 

4-  (iUd.)  The  only  intolerable  religion  b  an  btolçiant  rriigion, 

Whea 
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Wbentucb  a  religion  becomes  the  most  powerful  in  an  empire,  it 
lightsuptbe  torch  of  war,and  plunges  the  people  into  number- 
less troubles  and  calamities. 

5.  (p.  313.)  Wiien  princes  are  indifferent  to'theological  dispute», 
the  haughty  theologians,  after  having  furiously  railed  at  each  other, 
are  tired  of  writing  without  being  read  :  (he  contempt  of  the 
public  silencettbem. 

6.  (p.  316.)  A  prudent  legislator  always  employed  some  cele- 
brated writer  to  publish  such  new  laws  as  he  would  establish. 
After  those  laws  have  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  judgment  of 
the  public  under  the  name  of  that  author^  and  have  been  approted, 
they  are  then  received  without  oppoeitioD. 

7.  (ibid.)  When  a  mmister  makes  a  law,  or  a  philosopher  dis- 
cover* a  truth,  till  the  utility  of  that  law  and  that  truth  be  estab- 
lished, they  are  both  ncposed  to  the  rage  of  envy  ind  bigotry. 
Their  situation  is  yet  very  different  :  the  minister,  armed  with 
power,  il  exposed  to  invective  only  ;  but  the  philosopher,  desti- 
tute of  power,  is  subject  to  persecution  ahot 

8.  (p.  317.)  We  hear  men  every  day  extol  the  excellency'of 
cerlain  foreign  establishments,  but  these  establishments,  they  add, 
are  not  compatible  with  such  a  form  of  government.  If  this  be 
true  m  some  particular  cases,  it  is  false  in  most  Is  the  criminal 
proceti  of  the  English  the  most  proper  to  protect  innocence  I 
Why  then  do  not  the  French,  Germans,  and  Italians  adopt  it  > 

Q.  (p.  31S.)  Princes  duly  change  the  laws  of  commerce  ;  such  as 
regulate  the  collection  of  taxes  and  customs  ;  they  can  tfaeiefore 
equally  change  eveiy  law  contrary  to  the  public  good.  Did 
Ti^jan  think  a  republican  government  preferable  to  monarchy  ? 
He  offered  to  change  tliat  form  of  government  ;  be  offered  li- 
berty tothe  Koroans,  and  would  have  pvenit  them,  if  they  would 
have  accepted  it.  Such  an  action  doubtless  deserves  the  highest 
commendation  ;  it  has  filled  the  worid  with  admiratioQ.  But  b 
it  so  supernatural  as  some  men  imagine  }  Is  it  not  evident  tbat 
hy  breakii^  the  fetters  of  the  Romans,  Trajan  would  have  pre- 
S  c  i  serfcd 
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served  the  greatest  authority  over  a  pe<¥le  «ct  free  by  hu  gene* 
^ity  ;  that  be  would  have  then  derived  from  love  and  gratitude 
ahnost  all  the  power  he  owed  to  bis  army.  Now  what  can  be 
ptore  flattering  than  the  fir^tof  the»e  powen!  Few  princes  have 
imitated  Trajan  ;  fe?  men,  I  coofets,  have  made  a  sacrifice  of 
llieir  private  authority  to  the  iotere^  of  the  public  :  but  tbeii  ex- 
cessive  love  of  despotism  U  sometimes  less  the  want  of  virtue, 
than  the  want  of  discernment. 

10.  (p.  318.)  There  is  but  one  thing  really  contrary  to  every 
tort  of  constitution,  and  that  is  the  mitery  of  the  people.  Though 
a  prince  command  them,  he  has  no  rig^t  to  injure  them,  '  If  he 
knowingly  make  a  treaty  disadvantageous  to  his  prople,  he  exceeds 
his  power,  and  renders  himself  criminal  toward  thnn. 

A  monarch  can  never  bave  any  more  right  than  his  aiiceston. 
Now  every  le^timate  sovereignty  is  founded  on  election,  on  the 
free  choice  of  the  people.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  every  su- 
preme magistrate,  whatever  title  he  bear,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  tint  deputy  or  commissioner  of  his  nation  ;  aiid  no  commis- 
sioner has  a  right  to  make  a  contract  disadvantageous  to  those  that 
appoint  him.  The  society  piay  at  all  times  even  annul  its  own 
appointments  if  they  be  (oo  oppressive. 

When  two  nations  conclude  a  treaty,  they  have,  like  private 
persons,  no  oilier  objectthan  their  reciprocal  advantage  and  hap- 
piness ;  when  this  reciprocal  advantage  no  longer  subsists,  the 
treaty  becomes  void  ;  one  of  the  two  nations  may  break  IL  Ought 
they  to  do  \t)  No:  if  there  result  but  a  iinall  damage  to  them 
from  observing  it  ;  for  then  it  would  be  better  to  suffer  that  da- 
m^e,  than  be  regarded  as  too  easy  violators  of  their  eng^ements. 
Now  in  the  motives  themselves  that  make  those  twopeopleobserve 
(heir  treaty,  we  see  (he  right  that  every  people  have  to  annula 
treaty,  nhen  it  is  evidently  destructive  to  their  happiness. 

II.  (p.  310.)  If  in  despotic  govrrnments  the  military  be  in* 

wanlly  hated  and    despised,  it  is  because  the  people  re^rd  the 

beyaand  pachas  ai  jiulors  and  .hangmen.    If  in  the  Greek  and 

Rom;^ 
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Roman  republics  the  soldier  was,  on  the  contrary,  loved  and  re- 
■pected,  it  was  because,  armed  against  the  common  enemy,  he 
would  not  march  against  his  countrymen. 

12.  (p.  3ig.}'l3  itenough  that  a  sultan  rules  by  virtue  of  alaw  to 
render  his  authority  legitimate  :  No  :  a  usurper  might  by  such  a 
law.  It  may  be  said,  declare  his  rei^  le^timate  twenty  yean  after 
his  usurpation.  Such  an  opinion  is  absurd.  No  society  can,  at 
the  time  of  its  establishment,  put  into  the  hands  of  a  man  the 
power  of  disposing  of  the  property,  the  lives,  and  tbe  liberty  of 
the  citizens  at  bis  pleasure.  All  arbitrary  power  it  ao  usurpation 
against  which  a  people  may  at  all  times  revolt. 

When  the  Romans  would  enervate  the  courage  of  a  people, 
render  tiiem  ignorant  and  base,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  servitude, 
what  did  they  !  Set  a  despot  over  them.  It  was  by  this  mean 
they  enslaved  the  Spartans  and  the  Britons,  Now  every  consti- 
tution formed  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  people,  every  form 
of  government  which  the  conqueror  imposes  for  this  purpose  on  the 
conquered,  can  ne^er  be  cited  as  just  and  legal.  Is  that  a  go- 
vemnienl  where  all  is  reduced  to  the  pleaung  and  obeying  a  sul- 
tan, where  we  sometimes  meet  a  straggling  inhabitant,  but  never 

Every  people,  that  groan  under  tbe  yoke  of  arbitrary  power 
bave  a  right  to  throw  it  off.  The  taws  that  are  ncred  are  such  ai 
are  conformable  to  tbe  public  interest  ;  every  ordinance  contrary 
to  it  is  not  a  law,  but  a  1^1  abuse. 

13.  (p.  330.)  As  a  despot  has  not  a  force  sulScimt  to  subdue  a 
nation  by  himself,  he  must  effect  it  by  the  ùd  of  bis  janissaries, 
his  soldiers,  and  his  army.  If  he  dis[dease  that  army  it  revolts, 
and  he  is  then  without  force  i  the  scepter  changes  hands  ;  he  is 
condemned  by  those  that  were  his  associates  ;  he  isnot  judged,  he 
is  murdered.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  king  who  reigns  by  the 
authority  of  the  magistrates  and  the  laws.  If  lie  commit  a  crime 
punishable  by  those  laws,  he  is  at  least  heard  in  bis  defence,  and 
the  slowness  of  the  proc,eeding  always  gives  him  time  to  prevent 
judgmenf 
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judgnient  being  given  agaimthiin,  by  repahingthe  injustice  be 
bas  done. 

A  prince  on  tbe  throne  of  a  limited  monarchy  i»  alwayi  more 
firmly  aeated  than  a  despot. 

14.  (p.  341.)  The  justice  of  beaven  ha»  erer  been  a  mjittrj. 
Tbe  diurch  thoa^t  formerly  that  in  duels  and  combats  God  al< 
wap  took  tbe  part  of  tbe  offended.  Experience  has  disproTedthii 
o^nion  of  the  church.  We  see  that  to  duds  heaven  b  always  on 
the  side  of  the  8tr<»gest  and  moat  skilful  ;  and  in  battles  on  the 
ndeofthe  best  troopsand  most  able  general. 

15.  (ibid.)  Few  philotophefs  have  denied  the  existent  of  a 
creatire  power;  "  There  is  a  cause  of  that  which  is,  and  that  cause 
it  unknown."  Now  whether  we  give  to  this  cause  the  name  of 
God,  «'  any  other,  what  matters  it  1  Tbe  disputes  on  this  subject 
are  but  about  words  ;  it  it  not  so  with  the  moral  Divinity.  Tbe 
opposition  that  is  always  found  between  the  justice  on  earth  and 

'  tiiat  of  heaven,  has  frequently  made  his  existence  doubtful.  Be- 
sides it  hat  been  said,  what  is  morality?  kit  a  collection  of  the 
conventions  that  the  reciprocal  wants  of  men  have  obliged  them 
to  make  with  each  ether  I  Now  how  can  a  god  be  made  of  the. 
works  of  men  ? 

16.  (p.  356.)  Tbe  proof  of  our  little  foith  is  die  contempt  we 
have  for  those  that  change  their  religion.  Nothing  it  certainly 
more  commendable  iiaa  to  abandon  an  error  to  embrace  tbe 
truth;  whence  then  arises  our  contempt  for  a  new  converts 
Frmntbeobscureconviction  we  have  that  all  reli^ou  are  equally 
hke*,  and  theref<n«  whoever  chan^  hit  religion  is  influenced 
by  some  sordid,  and  consequently  contemptible,  motive. 

17.  (p.  358.)  If  the  Mualily  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  the  work  of 

*  Our  author,  when  speaking  of  false  religions,  must  be  always 
understood  to  except  tht:  ChtistiaHi  or  he  would  be  continually 
coptradictbg  himself.    T, 
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■  l^e,  it  would  hare  been  condemneil  »  loon  as  printed  ;  there 
are  no  penecutions  which  ita  author  would  not  have  sufTered. 

Before  the  parliaments  bterfered,  that  morality  however  wai 
the  oiUy  one  generally  taught  in  France.  The  bishops  approved 
it  The  Sorbonne  feared  the  Jesuits  ;  that  fear  rendered  theic 
prindple*  respectais  In  inch  cases,  it  is  not  the  matter,  bui  the 
«uthor,  that  the  clergy  judge:  they  have  always  two  weighs  and 
^o  measures  :  St  Thomas  is  ao  example.  Machiavel,  in  his 
Fiince,  no  where  advances  such  propositions  as  that  sunt  teaches 
in  his  Commentaries  oa  tlie  5th  of  the  Politics,  textxi.  These 
jure  his  own  words. 

"  For  tlie  preservation  of  tyranny,  men  of  great  power  and 
''riches  must  be  destroyed,  for  such  by  their  power  may  rise 
"against  the  tynut  It  is  also  expedient  to  destroy  menoflaj 
''  lents,  for  such  by  their  talents  may  find  means  to  expel  ty- 
"  raiuy.  Nor  should  schools  be  permitted,  or  other  assemblies 
*'  by  which  learning  may  be  acquired  ;  for  learned  men  have 
"  gieat  (^positions,  and  are  magnanimous,  and  such  mea  easily 
"rebel.  Forthesupport  of  tyranny  it  is  proper  that  the  tyrant 
"  contrive  to  nuke  hi«  siibjecb  accuse  each  other  of  crimes,  and 
''  molest  each  other,  so  that  ftiends  may  attack  friends,  the  ntean 
"  people  the  rich,  and  the  rich  one  another  ;  for  bytheir  divisioin 
"  they  will  be  the  less  able  to  rise  agabst  him.  It  is  also  neces- 
*'  sary  to  impoverish  the  people,  for  they  will  be  thereby  less 
f  <  able  to  rise  against  the  tyrant  Taxes  should  he  established, 
"  that  is,  exactiom,  which  should  be  great,  and  in  great  number  ; 
*'  fortherehy  the  subjects  will  be  Uie  sooner  impoTeriihed.  The 
"  tyrant  should  excite  wars  among  bis  subjects,  or  else  among 
"  strangers,  so  that  the  people  may  have  no  opportunity  to  con- 
^' spire  agiupst  the  tyrai)t-  A  Icingdom  b  supported  by  friends; 
t'  but  a  tyrant  ought  not  to  trust  to  friends  for  the  maintenance  of 
*'  tyranny. 

"  It  is  expedient  that  a  tyrant,  for  the  support  of  tyianny,  dq 

f  pot  appear  severe  or  cruel  t^  his  subjects  :  for  by  appearing 
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"  cruel  he  will  render  himself  odious  ;  which  will  nuke  the  peo- 
"  pie  more  readily  rile  against  him  :  but  be  ought  to  render  him- 
"  self  respectable  by  an  excellence  in  seme  eminent  virtue  :  for 
"  all  respect  is  due  to  vûtue  ;  and  if  be  have  do  such  excellent 
"  quality,  he  ought  to  appear  to  have  it.  The  tyrant  ought  sot» 
"  deport  hiimelf  as  to  appear  lo  his  subjects  to  excel  m  some 
*'  eminent  Virtue  in  which  they  are  deficient,  and  for  which  thej 
"  may  respect  him.  If  he  have  no  "  virtues,  let  him  to  deceive 
"  them,  that  they  may  tliink  he  has." 

Such  are  the  ideas  of  St  Thomas  on  tbia  matter.  Whether  he 
regarded  tyranny  as  an  impiety  or  not,  I  may  aay  with  Naude, 
these  arc  very  strange  precepts  in  the  mouth  of  a  saint.  I  shall 
further  observe  that  Machiavel  in  liis  Prince  is  nothing  m<»re  than 
the  commentator  of  St.  Thomas.  Now,  if  for  offering  the  same 
Ideas  one  writer  be  sanctified,  and  his  applauded  works  be  put  into 
the  bands  of  all  the  world,  and  the  other  on  the  contrary  be  ex- 
c<Hnmunicated,  and  his  book  condemned  ;  it  is  evident  that  the 
diurch  has  two  weîghls  and  two  measures,  and  that  its  interest 
alone  dictates  its  judgments. 

IS.  (p.  359.)  The  monks  still  dispute,  but  they  no  longer  rea- 
■on.  When  their  opbiom  are  opposed,  and  objections  are  made  to 
them,  they  cannot  answer  :  they  affirm  that  theyjiave  been  a  long 
^ime  fixed  in  their  determinations,  and  in  that  case  this  answer  iJ 
certainly  the  most  artful.  The  people,  it  is  true,  now  more  dis^ 
ceming,  know  that  the  book  prohibited  is  that,  whose  maxims  arq 
in  general  most  conformable  to  the  public  welfore. 

19.  (ibid.)  If  the  hope  of  reward  can  alone  excite  men  to 
the  search  after  truth,  an  intUfference  for  it  supposes  a  great  dis- 
proportion between  the  recompence  aimexed  to  ib  discovery,  and 
the  pains  required  in  its  investigation.  Why  is  the  discoverer  of  a 
truth  so  often  the  object  of  persecution  ?  Because  the  envious  and 
the  wicked  have  an  interest  in  his  persecution,  Why  does  the 
public  at  first  take  part  against  the  philosopha:  )  Because  the 
public  is  i^orant,  and  being  deceived  at  first  by  the  cries  of  the 
-bnatics,  it  become*  intoxicated  with  their  fury.    But  it  is  with  the 
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public  M  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  we  may  always  appeal 
from  tbe  drunken  pnblic  to  the  sober  public.  Why  do  men 
in  power  rarely  make  use  of  the  tnitbt  discovCTed  by  phdo- 
tophera  F  Becaute  they  rarely  pve  themseWes  any  concern  about 
the  public  wel&re.  But  suppose  they  were  anxious  ^out  11; 
and  patronned  the  (ruth,  wh^  would  be  the  consequence }  It 
would  be  propagated  with  an  incredible  rapidity.  It  is  not  so  with 
error:  when  favoured  byapotentate,  itis  generally,  but  not  uni- 
versally adopted.  The  truth  has  always  its  lecret  partisans  :  they 
form,  as  it  were  so  many  conspirators,  always  ready,  when  oppor- 
tunity offers,  to  declare  for  it  One  word  of  a  sovereign  is  tuflîcU 
ent  to  destroy  error  ;  but  as  for  troth,  its  root  is  indestructible  :  it 
is  doubtless  barren  till  fertilised  by  power;  but  it  still  subsists  ; 
audiftheroot  owe  its  branches  to  power,  it  owes  its  existence  to 
philosophy. 

3D.  (p.  364.)  Among  the  ecclesiastics  there  are  without  doubt 
some  men  that  are  honest,  happy,  and  roid  of  ambition  ;  but 
these  are  not  called  to  the  government  of  that  powerful  body. 
The  clergy,  always  governed  by  men  of  intrigue,  will  be  alway> 


31.  (ibid.)  The  church,- constantly  employed  in  promoting  its 
power,  reduces  all  the  Christian  virtues  to  abstinence,  humility, 
and  a  blind  submission  :  it  never  preaches  tbe  love  of  our  country, 
nor  of  humanity.. 

33.  (p.  370.)  If  the  church  Bcmethnesioibids  the  laity  to  mur- 
der fheir  prmce,  italwaysprennitsitto  the  clei^.  This  is  proved 
by  its  own  history.  It  is  true,  the  theologians  will  say,  the  popeS 
ha^e  deposed  some  sovereigns,  preached  up  crusades  against  them, 
and  beatified  such  men  as  Clementl  but  tho«e  levities  were  the 
tauhs  of  thepontifT,  and  not  «f  the  church.  With  regard  to  tirt 
culpable  silence  of  the  bishops  on  this  matter,  it  was,  they  add, 
tbe  vSfect  of  a  complasance  for  the  papal  chair,  and  not  an  appro- 
bation of  its  conduct.  But  ought  they  to  have  been  silent  when 
such  crimes  were  committed,  and  lo  have  risen  with  so  auuA 
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fury  agûnst  tbe  pretended  extravagant  interpretatioD  thM  Luther 
and  Calvin  gave  of  certain  passages  of  scripture  i  Should  meir 
persecute  error,  and  at  theume  time  suffer  the  most  henioiu  crimes 
to  escape  i  Every  man  of  aense  must  see,  in  the  perpetually  equt' 
irocalconductofthe  church,  that  it  had  in  reality  butonevicw^ 
and  that  was  to  be  able,  according  to  its  various  inte(eats,  by  tuna 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  same  actions. 

Tliere  i*  no  proof  of  its  ambition  moreevident  than  the  prtgect 
invented  by  the  Jeroits  of  associating  great  men,  princes,  and  even 
monarchs  in  their  order  ;  by  that  awodation,  into  wbictt  so  many 
great  men  had  already  entered,  king)  became  tbe  «abjects  of  the 
Jesuits  and  their  general,  and  were  notUng  more  than  the  vil* 
executioners  <rf  their  peisecutions. 

But  forthe  pariiaments,  vho  knows  if  this  project,  so  boldly 
conceived,  had  not  succeeded  ? 

33.  (p.  376.)  There  ia  no  inquisition  in  France  :  however,  sayff 
the  church,  they  there  imprison  at  my  desire  the  Jansenist,  the 
Calfinist,  andthe  Deist.  They  therefore  tacitly  acknowledge  thtf 
right  Î  have  to  persecute.  Now  this  right  which  the  prince  ^ves 
me  over  his  subjects,  I  only  w»t  an  opportuni^  to  clûm  ovcf 
himself  and  hi*  magistratesL 

34.  (ibid,)  The  church  calls  herself  the  spouse  of  God  ;  hut 
wherefore  I  know  not  The  chnrch  b  an  assembly  of  the  fiuth- 
Jul;  these  faithful  are  bearded  or  unbearded,  shod  or  unshod, 
cowled  or  uncowled  ;  now  that  such  an  assembly  should  be  the 
ipouseof  the  Divinity  is  a  preten^nbeymid  measure,  stupid  and 
ridiculous.  .If  the  word  Church,  (EglUej,  had  been  mascuKne, 
how  would  they  have  consummated  the  marriage  > 

S5.  <p  3S1,)  The  church  of  France  now  refines  the  popeth* 
right  to  dispose  of  crowns  ;  but  b  tbe  refusal  of  that  cbtnch  siiw 
cere,  bit  the  effect  of  convictioa!  Its  past  conduct  must  infonn 
ut.  What  respect  can  the  clergy  hsve  for  a  human  law,  «ben 
they  pretend,  in  quality  of  interpretert  of  the  divine  law,  loth* 
power  of  cbaojpDg  and  nUMUfying  it  at  thût  wilL    Whoever  a»> 
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sumet  the  right  of  interpreting  a  law,  always  concludes  by  making 
a  lav.  The  church  in  consequence  makes  itself  God  ;  though 
there  be  nothing  leai  alike  than  the  religion  of  Jesos  and  that  of 
the  present  papists. 

How  would  the  apostles  be  surprised,  if  they  were  to  com* 
^ain  upon  the  earth  and  read  a  catechism  they  have  not  made  ; 
if  they  ïhould  he  told  that  the  clergy  have  lately  forbidden  the 
laity  even  to  read  the  scriptures,  underthe  idle  pretence  of  l>eing 
■candalisedby  their  weakness. 

I  shall  mention  on  this  occasion  a  singular  event  ;  it  b  an  act 
of  the  English  parliament,  passed  in  1414.  In  thb  act  it  is  for- 
biden  under  pain  of  death,  to  read  the  scripturea-b  the  Tulgar 
tongue,  that  is,  in  a  language  they  understood.  What,  say  tbe 
reformed,  has  God  collected  in  a  book  the  duties  that  he  enjoint 
men  to  perform  ;  and  has  this  God,  who  is  omniscient,  explabed 
his  wiU  »o  obscurely,  that  we  cannot  understand  it  without  an  in- 
terpreter ?  Does  not  that  Almighty  Beii^,  who  has  created  man, 
know  the  extent  of  his  uaderstaiidbg  !  0  priest,  what  ideas  have 
ycni  of  the  Divine  wisdom  ) 

Didtheyoungman  of  Abbeville,  who  was  prosecuted  for  pre> 
tended  blasphemy,  ever  pronounce  any  thing  so  horrible  ?  He 
however  was  punished  with  death,  and  you  are  respected.  So 
tnie  it  b,  that  there  b  nothing  but  good  luck  and  bad  luck  in  tbi* 
world,  and  that  there  is  no  man  just  but  he  who  has  power. 

26.  (p,  383.)  Governments  are  the  judges  of  actions,  and  not 
of  opinions.  If  1  advancea  gross  error,  I  am  punished  byridicule 
and  contempt  ;  but  if  In  consequence  of  an  erroneous  opinion  I 
attempt  to  violate  the  liberty  of  other  men,  it  is  then  I  become 
criminal. 

I(  being  a  devout  adorer  of  Venus,  I  burn  the  temple  of  Ser^ 
pis,  the  magistrate  ought  to  punish  me  ;  not  as  a  heretic,  but  as  a 
dislurlKT  of  the  public  peace  ;  as  an  unjust  man  who  being  free 
in  the  exercise  of  my  own  worship,  would  deprive  my  fellow-ci- 
tifcu  «Cthe  liberty  I  enjoy  mytelf. 

97.  <p.SS5.) 
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27.(p.385.)  The  espulsionoftheJesuilsfrom  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal shews  the  ministers tohavebeenofaboldandfirm  character. 
In  France,  the  knowledge  already  diffused  among  the  people  faci. 
litatedlhatexpnUion.  H  the  pope  had  complained  too  hilierl;. 
bis  complaints  would  have  appeared  Unplaced. 

In  a  letter  written  on  the  tubject  of  die  condemnation  of  the 
mandate  of  M.  Soiisons,  by  the  cougiesation  of  the  holy  offlce.  > 
virtuous  cardinal  remonstrated  to  the  holy  father,  "  that  there  arc 
■'  certain  pretensions  which  the  court  of  Kome  ought  to  bury  m 
"  eternal  oblivion  ;  especially,  he  added,  in  these  unhappy  and 
"deplorable  time.,  when  Ihe  infidels  and  the  impious  make  thu 
"  fidelity  of  the  ministers  of  rehgion  suspected." 

Now  what  do  the  words  infM  and  impiou.  mean  m  the  eccle- 
siastical hmgnage  I  The  opposets  of  the  power  of  the  clergy.  It» 
Iherefore  to  the  infidels  that  kings  owe  their  .ecuril),  the  [K^ple 
their  tranquility,  the  parliament,  their  existence,  and  the  ambilion 
of  the  sacerdotal  power  ito  moderation.  These  impions  a.  they 
are  called,  ought  lo  be  the  dearer  to  the  French  nation,  as  there 
i.  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  The  philosophers  form  no  separate 
body  ithey  ate  without  authority  1  besides,  it  i.  impossible,  a. 
mere  citiaem,  that  they  should  ever  have  any  interest  which  i. 
not  connected  with  that  of  the  public,  under  a  discerning  govcm- 

"as'  (p  3«6.)  What  means  are  there  of  forming  viituou.  ciii- 
aens'in  Catholic  countries!  The  m.tiuctionofyuiilb  is  there  con. 
fided  to  prlesUi  now  the  interest  of  Ihe  priest  is  almost  alw.j. 
contrary  lo  that  of  the  stale.  Never  will  a  priest  adopt  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  viriue,  which  is,  "  th.tlhe  J"»«  »f  ™; 
,"  actio»  depends  on  their  confonnity,  with  the  general  «West. 
Such  a  principle  opposes  his  ambition. 

Beside.,  if  moJjity,  like  olher  sciences,  ™„«  be  improved 
but  by  tune  «id  cperience,  it  is  evident  that  a  religion  which 
pniteiuU,  in  consequence  of  its  being  revealed,  to  Instruct  men  « 
«lllheit  dnlie.,  must  the  more  elBcaciou.ly  oppose  the  improve- 
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ment  of  that  science,  as  it  leaves  Dothing  to  be  tlone  by  genius  and 
experience. 

29.  (p.  387.)  At  the  lime  thai  France  was  engaged  in  a  war 
with  England,  the  parliaments  were  making  war  on  the  Jesuiis, 
andthe  devout  court  took  part  with  Ihe  latter;  in  tonsequence 
every  one  there  was  busied  wiili  eeclesi.Tslical  intrigues.  One 
would  have  imagined  it  to  be  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
I'hey  then  reckoned  at  Versailles  a  few  honest  men,  and  a  great 
number  of  bigots. 

I  shall  be  asked,  without  <loubl,  why  1  regard  bigotry  as  so 
fatal  to  a  state  i  Spain,  it  will  be  ui^ed,  subsists,  and  Spain  has  not 
yet  thrown  olT  the  yoke  ofthe  inquisition.  It  is  true  ;  but  that 
empire  is  weak  ;  it  does  not  excite  any  jealousy  ;  it  makes  no 
conquest  ;  and  it  has  no  commerce.  Spain  lies  in  aseparatt 
ner  of  Europe  ;  it  cannot  in  its  present  situation  eitlier  atlai 
be  attacked.  It  is  not  the  same  with  anotlier  state.  France,  fot 
example,  is  feared  and  envied:  it  is  open  on  all  sides;  its 
merce  maintains  its  power,  and  itj  genius  maintains  its  commerce. 
There  is  hut  one  way  of  supporting  industry,  which  is  lo  estab- 
lish a  mild  government,  where  the  mind  can  preserve  its  spring, 
and  the  citizen  his  liberty  ofthouglit.  If  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
be  again  «pread  over  France,  ils  industry  will  diminish,  and  its 
powerilaily  decline. 

A  superstitious  nation,  like  one  subject  to  arbitrary  power,  is 
soon  without  morals  without  spirit,  and  consiquendy  without 
force.  Rome,  Ccn^tanliitopie,  and  Lisbon  arc  prools  oflliis.  If 
alt  the  people  there  give  themselves  up  to  efTeniinacv  and  dehau- 
chery,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  ;  for  where  men  are  forbidden 
the  exercise  of  the  mind,  they  will  naturally  resign  themselves  t» 
that  ofthe  body. 
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SECTION  X. 


or  THE  POWER  OF  INSTRUCTION  :  OF  TKE  MEAMS  OF  IMPBOV- 
IMG  IT  TO  THE  VTHOST  -.  OP  THE  OBSTACLES  THAT  OPPOSE 
THE    PROGRESS    OP  THIS    SCIENCE. 

OF  THE  PACILITT  WITH  WHICH)  THESE  OBSTACLES  REllOVBD, 
THE    PLAN    OF   AN    EXCELLENT      EDUCAÏION    MJCUX     BE    IMOI 


CHAP,  I. 


EDUCATION    IS    CAPABLE   OF    EFFECTING 
EVERY    THING. 

l^HE  Strongest  proof  of  thepower  of  education  is  the 
proportion  constantly  observed  between  the  diversity 
of  instruclioD,  and  its  different  products  or  results. 
1'iie  Indian,  indefatigable  in  hunting,  is  more  swift  in 
chace  than  the  civilized  man*  ;  because  lie  is  more 
exercised  in  it. 


*  Tbe  sagacity  of  the  lavagM  in  distinguishing  the  track  «fa 
The 
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The  civilized  man  has  more  knowledge,  he  has  more 
ideas  than  the  savage,  because  he  receives  a  greater 
number  of  different  sensations,  and  is  by  bis  situatiua 
more  interested  to  compare  them  with  each  other. 

Therefore  the  superior  agility  of  the  one,  and  va- 
rious knowledge  of  the  other,  are  the  effects  of  the 
difference  of  their  education. 

If  men  be  commonly  frank,  loyal,  industrious,  alld 
humane,  under  a  free  government  ■  and  mean,  false, 
and  vile,  without  genius,  and  without  courage,  under 
a  despotic  government,  the  difference  in  their  charac- 
ters is  the  effect  of  the  different  education  received 
Under  those  different  governments. 

From  the  several  constitutions  of  states  let  us  pass  to 
the  different  conditions  of  men.  What  is  the  cause 
tliat  so  little  sound  judgment  is  to  be  found  among 
theologians?  The  duplicity  common  to  them  in  ge- 
neral results  from  their  education  ;  they  nre  in  this  re- 
spect more  assiduously  instructed  than  other  men  ; 
being  accustomed  from  their  youth  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  jargon  of  the  schools,. and  lo  take  words 
for  things,  it  becomes  impossible  for  them  lo  distin- 
guish truth  from  falsehood,  or  sophistry  from  demon- 
stration. 


.nan  tbrough  a  forest  a  incredible  :  they  can  tell  by  it  his  coun- 
try, and  the  fonn  of  his  penon.  To  what  shall  we  refer  the  supa- 
riority  of  the  savage  in  this  respect  over  the  civilized  roan  î  'Van 
multitude  of  experiments.  Judgment  of  every  kind  ii  Hie  child 
«f  obaervatioD. 

«  D  2  Why 
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'      The  vice*  of  HclniuUct  an  the  effect  of  cdiculan. 

Why  are  the  ministers  of  the  altar  lh«  most  dreaded 
ofallmen  f  Why  does  theSpanish  proverbsey,  "take 
"  heed  of  the  head  of  a  bull,  of  a  womaQ  before,  of  a 
"  male  bchiod,  and  of  a  monk  on  all  sides  ?"  Proverbs 
being  almost  all  founded  on  experience,  ere  almost 
always  true.  To  what  then  attribute  the  wickedness 
of  the  monk  ?  To  his  education. 

The  Sphynx,  the  Egyptians  said,  was  the  emblem  of 
a  priest.  The  face  of  a  priest  is  gentle,  modest,  in- 
sinnating  ;  and  the  sphynx  has  that  of  a  female.  The 
wings  declare  it  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  heaven  ;  its 
claws  announce  the  power  that  superstition  gives  it 
upon  earth  ;  and  its  serpent's  tail  is  a  sign  of  its  sup- 
ple nature.  Like  the  sphynx,  the  priest  proposes  enig- 
maa,  and  throws  into  prison  all  who  do  not  interpiret 
them  to  his  liking.  The  monk,  accustomed  from  early 
youth  to  the  prnctise  of  hypocrisy  in  bis  conduct  and 
opinions,  is  in  fact  the  more  dtingerous,  ashe  has  ac- 
Cjuired  a  greater  habit  of  dissimulation. 

If  a  son  of  the  church  be  the  most  arrogant  of  all 
the  diildren  of  men,  it  is  because  he  is  continually 
puffed  up  by  the  homage  of  a  grent  number  of  super, 
«titious  persons. 

If  a  bishop  be  the  most  cruel  of  all  men,  it  proceeds 
from  his  not  being,  like  most  men,  exposed  to  danger 
and  want  ;  from  an  efieminale  education  that  contracts 
his  character;  and  from  his  being  perfidious  and  cow- 
ardly; for  there  is  nothing  more  cruel,  says  Montaigne, 
than  weakness  and  cowardice.  The  soldier  is  com- 
iBoly 
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moDly  in  bis  youth  ignorant  and  licentious.  Why  Î 
Because  he  has  no  need  of  instruction.  In  his  later 
years  he  is  frequently  a  fool  and  a  fanatic.  Why  i 
Because  the  days  of  debauchery  being  then  past,  his 
ignorance  must  make  him  superstitious. 

There  are  few  great  talents  among  the  polite  world  ; 
this  is  the  effect  of  their  education.  That  of  their 
childhood  is  too  much  neglected  ;  false  and  puerile 
ideas  alone  are  then  engraved  on  their  memories.  To 
fumishihem  afterwards  with  such  as  are  just  and  great, 
the  former  must  be  effaced  :  now  this  is  always  a 
work  of  time,  and  the  boy  becomes  old  before  be  is  a 
man. 

In  almost  all  professions  the  instructive  life  is  very 
short  ;  the  only  «ay  to  prolong  it  is  to  form  Uie  judg. 
mentearly.  Let  the  memory  be  charged  wiih  no  ideas 
that  arc  not  clear  and  determinate  ;  adolescence  will 
then  become  more  intelligent  ihun  is  now  old  age. 

Education  makes  us  what  we  are.  I(  the  Savoyard, 
from  the  age  of  six  or  «even  years,  be  frugal,  active, 
laborious,  and  faithful,  it  is  because  be  is  poor  aai 
hungry,  and  because  he  lives,  as  I  have  before  said, 
with  those  that  are  endowed  with  the  qualities  re- 
quired in  him;  in  short,  it  is  because  he  has  for  in- 
structors example  and  warn,  two  imperioos  masters 
whom  all  obey*. 

•  When  we  contract  in  infancv  habits  of  labour,  «economy, 

ma  fidelity,  it  is  with  difficulty  vre  depart  from  them  ;  it  Ib  not 

Ï  D  3  The 
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The  uniForni  conduct  of  the  Savoyards  results  from 
the  resemblance  nf  their  situation,  and  consequently 
the  uniformily  of  their  education.  It  isfhe  same  with 
that  of  princes.  Why  are  they  reproacheJ  wiib  hav- 
ing nearly  the  same  education  i  Because  tliey  have  no 
interest  to  instruct  themselves,  having  only  to  will, 
and  ohtain  their  real  and  imaginary  wants.  Now  he 
who  can  without  talents  %nd  without  labour  satisfy  both 
of  these,  is  without  motive  to  information  and  activity. 

Understanding  and  talents  being  never  any  thing 
more  in  men  than  ihe  produce  of  their  desires  and 
particular  situation*,  the  science  of  education  maybe 

without  a  long  intercourse  with  knavn,  <^  passions  eictremely 
ttrong  ;  and  such  passions  are  rare. 

•  It  i>  to  misfortune,  to  the  severity  of  their  education,  that 
Europe  owes  such  princes  as  Henry  IV.  Elizabeth, .prince  Henry, 
the  prinres  of  Brunswick,  end,  lastly,  Frederic.  It  is  in  the  cradle 
of  calamity  that  great  princes  are  nourished  -.  their  knowledge  it 
commonly  in  proportion  to  the  dangers  they  have  experienced. 
If  an  u-urper  liave  almost  always  great  talents,  it  b  because  his  si- 
tuation obliges  him  to  have  them.  It  is  not  so  with  bis  descen- 
dants :  bom  oD  the  throne,  if  they  be  almost  always  without  ge- 
nius, and  think  little,  it  is  because  they  have  little  occasion  to  think. 
The  love  of  arbitrary  power  b  a  sultan  is  the  effect  of  idleness  ; 
he  would  free  himself  from  thesluily  of  the  laws  ;  he  wants  to 
avoid  the  fatigue  of  attenlion  ;  and  that  want  does  not  influence 
the  visir  lessthan  the  sovereign.  The  influenceof  idleness  onthe 
«eveial  governments  is  unkiiown.  Perhaps  I  was  the  first  that 
discovered  the  constant  proportion  there  is  between  the  know- 
ledge of  the  people,  the  force  of  tbeir  passions,  and  the  form  of 
reduced 
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reduced  perhai»  to  the  placiog  a  maa  in  that  situation 
nhici)  will  force  bim  to  attain  the  talents  and  virtues 
required  in  him. 

Sovereigns  are  doi  in  this  reaped  always  the  moat 
happily  placed.  Great  kings  aie  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena in  nature.  These  phenomena  are  long  hoped 
for,  and  seldom  appear.  It  is  always  from  the  prince 
who  is  to  succeed  that  we  expect  the  reformation  of 
abuses  ;  he  is  to  perform  miracles.  That  prince  aa- 
cends  the  throne  ;  nothing  is  changed  ;  the  admini- 
■tration  remains  the  same.     Why,  in  fact,  should  we 


thdr  govemment  ;  and  consequently  ,the  ifitnest  they  have  to 
acquire  koowledge. 

The  savage  or  man  of  nature,  solely  employed  in  providing  for 
Ui  corporeal  wants,  is  less  intelligent  than  the  polished  man  ;  and 
among  such  savages,  the  most  discerning  are  those  who  find  the 
most  difficulty  In  gratifying  the  same  wanU. 

Which  of  all  the  people  of  Africa  are  Ihe  most  'stupid  )  They 
that  inhabit  forests  of  palm-trees,  whose  trunks,  leaves,  and  fruit 
furnish,  without  culture,  all  the  wants  of  man.  Happiness  itself 
cansometimesstupify  the  spirit  of  a  nation.  England  now  pro- 
duces few  excellent  works  in  morality  and  politics  ;  its  defici- 
ency in  this  respect  is  perhaps  the  effect  of  its  pu  h  lie  felicity. 
Perhaps  celebrated  writers  owe,  in  certain  countries,  tlie  itielan- 
choly  advantage  of  aji  octraordinary  discernment,  merely  to  the 
degree  of  misfortune  and  oppression  under  which  their  fellow-sub- 
jects groan. 

Sufferings,  when  carried  to  a  cert^  point,  enlighten  mankind  ; 
when  carried  beyond  it,  render  them  stupd.  Will  France  remain 
for  a  long  time  intelligent  I 

3  D  4  expect 
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expecr,  that  a  monarch,   freqnently  worse  educated 
than  his  nncestors,  sbould  be  more  wise  ? 

The  same  causes  will  always  produce  the  same  effect! 


CHAP.  II. 


ON   THE   EDVCATION   OF  PRINCES. 

"  A.  King  born  on  the  throne  is  rarely  worthy  of  it," 
said  a  French  poet,  princes  in  general  owe  their  ge- 
nius to  the  austerity  of  their  education,  to  the  dangers 
Ibat  surroimd  th^ir  infancy,  and  tbe  misfortunes  they 
have  felt.  The  more  severe  the  education,  the  more 
wholesome  it  is  to  those  who  are  one  day  to  command 
over  others. 

It  is  in  times  of  trouble  aud  discord  that  sovereigns 
receiie  this  sort  of  education  ;  at  other  times  Uiey 
have  nothing  more.given  them  than  a  ceremonial  in- 
slrnclion,  as  bad,  and  often  as  difitcult  to  change,  as 
the  form  of  government  of  which  it  is  the  effect*. 
What  can  be  expected  from  such  instruction  i 


•  In  every  despotic  government  where  the  manners  are  corrupt- 
ed, that  is,  wliere  private  interest  is  detached  from  that  of  the  pub- 
flic,  the  bad  education  of  princes  is  the  necessary  eifect  of  the  bad 
erm  of  go  veroment.    All  theEastisaproof  of  this. 

What 
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Bdnutton  of  a  prince  In  Turkey. 

What  is  in  Turkey  the  education  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne  f  The  young  prince,  confined  to  a  part  of  the 
eertiglio,  has  for  his  company  aod  amusement  a  wo- 
man and  a  lapestry-loom  :  if  lie  go  out  of  his  retreat, 
it  is  once  a  week  under  a  strong  gnard  to  visit  the 
sultan,  and  return  under  the  same  guard  to  bis  apart- 
ment, where  he  finds  the  same  woman  and  the  same 
tupestry-ioom.  Now  what  idea  can  he  acquire,  in  this 
retreat,  of  the  science  of-  government  i  This  prince 
mounts  (he  throne;  the  first  object  presented  to  him 
is  a  map  of  bis  vast  empire  ;  and  what  is  recommended 
lo  him  is,  to  be  the  love  of  his  subjects  and  the  ter- 
ror ~of  his  enemies.  But  what  is  he  to  do  to  be  the 
one  and  the  other  ?  He  does  rot  know.  A  want  of 
the  habit  of  application  renders  him  incapable. .  The 
•cience  of  government  becomes  odious  to  him  ;  he  is 
disgusted  with  it  ;  shuts  himself  up  in  his  baram,  and 
there  changes  his  women  and  his  visir  ;  impales  some* 
bastinades  others,  and  thinks  he  governs.  Princes  are 
men,  and  as  men  they  can  produce  no  fruits  but  what 
spring  from  instruction. 

In  Turkey  neither  sultan  nor  subject  thinks.  Il  ii 
the  same  in  the  several  courts  of  Europe,  in  proportion 
as  the  education  of  their  princes  approaches  that  of 
the  East. 

The  result  of  this  chapter  is,  that  the  virtue  and 
vices  of  men  are  altrays  the  efiecis  of  their  difTe- 
rent  situations,    and   the  dififereot   instruction   they 
'    receive, 
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Uethod  of  InipiilDi  •  child  vilh  Ihc  tocitl  qumlttlo. 

This  principle  admitted,  suppose  we  would  det«r- 
mme  the  best  plan  of  education  for  every  coadition, 
«hat  is  to  be  done  i 

I.  Decide  what  are  the  talents  and  virtues  essen-r 
tial  to  a  man  of  such  a  profession. 

a.  Point  out  the  means  of  compelling  him  to  acquire 
(1)  those  talents  and  virtues- 
Men  in  general  reflect  the  ideas  of  those  that  sur- 
round  them-,  and  the  only  virtues  we  can  be  sure  to 
make  them  acquire,  are  the  virtues  of  necessity.  Cod- 
vinced  of  this  truth,  if  1  would  inspire  my  son  with 
the  social  qualities.  I  would  give  him  companions  of 
nearly  bis  ono  strength  and  age  ;  I  would  in  ihis  re- 
spect abandon  the  care  of  their  mutual  education,  and 
not  have  them  inspected  by  a  master,  but  to  moderate 
the  rigor  of  their  corrections.  According  to  this  plan 
of  education,  I  should  be  sure  that  if  my  son  wan  fop- 
pish, impertinent,  conceited,  or  imperious,  he  would 
notremtdn  so  long. 

A  child  cannot  long  sustain  the  contempt,  insnlts^ 
and  railleries  of  his  comrades  :  there  is  no  social  de- 
fect that  such  treatment  will  not  correct.  To  be  still 
more  sure  of  success,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  almost 
always  absent  from  the  paternal  dwelling;  and  that  h« 
do  notreturnia  the  vacations  and  holidays,  to  catch 
agmn,  from  a  conversation  with  the  people  of  the 
world,  the  vices  his  fellow -pupils  had  effaced. 

Id  general,  that  education  is    the  best  where   the 
*  çhild„ 
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child,  most  distant  from  bis  parents,  has  least  opportu- 
nity of  mixing  incoiierent  ideas  with  those  which  he 
QOgbt  to  acquire  in  the  course  of  his  studies  (2).  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  a.  public  education  will  always 
excel  a  priyate. 

There  are  too  man;  people  however  of  a  different 
opinion,  to  permit  me  to  pass  ibis  matter  over  withont 
p  farther  explanatioq. 


CHAP.  III. 


J.  HB  first  of  these  advantages  is  the  salubrity  of  the 
place  where  youth  receive  their  inslructions. 

In  a  domestic  education  the  child  lives  in  the  pater- 
pal  house;  and  that  house,  in  great  cities,  is  frequently 
8maUand  unwholesome. 

In  public  education  the  bouse  on  tbecoatiary,i;  in 
the  country,  and  may  be  so  spaciousas  toadmitof  all 
the  exercises  proper  to  fortify  the  body,  and  preserve 
the  health  of  youth. 

The  second  advantage  is  the  rigonr  of  the  discipline. 

In  die  paternal  house  discipline  is  never  bo  exactly 
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observed  as  ia  a  public  educatiun.  In  a  college  all  ia 
subject  to  the  hour:  tbe  clock  theie  regulates  both 
masteri  and  domes) ics:  it  determines  the  durauoo  of 
meals,  study,  and  recreation  :  the  bell  constantly  pre- 
serves order;  and  without  order  there  can  be  no  re* 
gulnr  studies:  order  leogthtins  the  days  ;  disorder  con- 
tracts them. 

The  third  advantage  of  public  instruction  is  the 
«tnulation  it  inspires.  The  principal  incentives  of  early 
youth  aie  fear  and  émulation.  Now  émulation  is  pro- 
duced by  comparing  ourselves  with  a  great  number  of 
others.  Of  all  the  means  of  exciting  a  love  oflalents 
and  viitue,  this  is  the  most  certain  ;  but  a  child  in  the 
paternal  house  has  no  opportunity  of.  making  these 
comparisons,  and  his  instruction  is  so  much  the  more 
imperfect. 

The  fourth  advantage  is  the  diBcernment  of  the  in- 
structors. Among  men,  and  consequently  among  fa- 
thers, there  are  discerning  and  siupid  :  the  latter  know 
not  what  instruction  to  give  their  children  ;  the  former 
know  what  learning  they  shpuld  have,  but  are  ignorant 
of  the  manner  of  making  them  easily  conceive  the 
ideas.  This  is  a  practical  knowledge,  soon  acquired 
in  a  college,  either  by  experience  or  tradition,  but 
frequently  unknown  to  the  most  intelligent  parents. 

The  fifih  advantage  of  a  public  education  is  firm- 
ness. A  domestic  education  is  seldom  resolute.  Pa- 
rents, solely  concerned  for  the  corporeal  advantages  of 
their  children,  sod  fearful  of  making  them  uneasy,  in- 
dulge 
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dulgeall  their humoura,  and  give  to  a  mcaa  compliance 
ibe  name  of  parental  affection*. 

Such  are  the  several  reasons  that  will  always  make  a 
public  education  preferable  to  n  private.  It  is  from 
the  first  alone  that  patriots  are  to  be  expected.  That 
alone  can  strongly  connect  in  the  mind  of  the  people 
the  ideas  of  private  and  public  happiness.  I  shall  ex- 
patiate no  further  on  this  subject. 

I  have  shewn  all  the  power  of  education. 

1  have  proved  that  in  this  matter  the  effects  are  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  causes. 

1  have  shewn  how  much  public  education  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  private. 

I  should  here  enumerate  the  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles   that  in  most  governments  oppose  the  ad- 


*  There  n  no  mother  wba  does  not  pretend  to  have  a  violent 
love  for  her  son  :  but  If  by  the  word  iove  is  meant  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote his  happiness,  and  consequent!}'  his  instruction,  there  are 
scarcely  sny  of  them  that  may  not  be  accused  of  iadifTercnce. 
What  mother,  in  fact,  studies  tlie  education  of  her  children,  reads 
the  best  books  on  llic  subject,  and  endeavours  to  understand 
them  i  Do  Itiey  act  in  the  sajne  manner  when  they  have  an  im- 
portant cause  to  manage  i  No  :  there  is  no  woman  «ho  does  not 
then  consult  her  lawyer,  and  consider  his  opinions.  She  that 
ihould  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  would  be  regarded  as  in- 
diiTerent  to  the  success  of  her  cause.  The  degree  of  attention 
paid  to  any  affair,  is  the  measure  of  the  degree  of  solicitude  we 
have  for  its  success.  Now  if  tliii  rule  be  applied  to  the  care 
commonly  taken  in  the  education  of  children,  nothing  will  be 
found  more  rare  than  maternal  love. 

vancement 
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vancenientof  this  scieDce,  and  the  facility  with  which, 
those  obstacles  being  removed,  education  might  bé 
carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  improvement. 

But  before  enumerating  these  |}articulars,  I  think  I 
should  point  out  to  the  reader  the  several  parts  of  in- 
struction to  which  the  legislature  should  pay  a  parti- 
cular attention.  For  this  purpose  I  sliall  divide  edu- 
cation into  two  sorts,  the  one  corporeal,  the  other  in 
tellectual. 


CHAP.  IV. 


A    OBMBRAL    IDEA    OF  COBPOREAL    BDUCATIOtf. 

Xhb  object  of  this  education  is  to  render  men  robust 
and  healthful,  consequently  more  happy,and  generally 
useful  to  their  country,  that  is,  most  proper  for  the 
several  employments  to  which  the  national  interest 
may  call  them. 

The  Greeks,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  corpo- 
real education,  honoured  gymnastic  exercises  (3),  and 
made  them  part  of  the  instruction  of  their  youth  :  they 
employed  them  in  their  medicinal  regulations,  not  only 
as  a  preservative,  but  as  a  specific,  to  fortify  this  or  that 
member,  weakened  by  disease  or  accident. 

Perhapa 
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Perhaps  it  will  be  expected  tbat  t  abonid  bere  de- 
scribe the  games  and  exercisee  of  the  aQcient  Greeks  ; 
but  what  can  I  say  od  this  subject  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
where  may  he  seen  even  the  manner  in  which  Lace- 
daemonian nurses  began  the  education  of  the  Spartan 
children  i 

But  was  the  science  of  gymnaetics  carried  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  (  I  knovr 
not. 

After  tbe  establishment  of  these  exercises,  it  is  to 
be  determined  by  an  able  surgeon  and  physician  only, 
informed  by  daily  experience,  of  what  degree  of  im- 
provement this  science  is  still  susceptible.  I  shall  only 
observe  on  this  subject,  that  corporeal  éducation  it 
neglected  by  almost  all  European  nations  :  not  that 
governments  directly  oppose  improvements  in.  this  part 
of  education  ;  but  that  exercises  of  this  sort  being  no 
longer  in  vogue,  are  no  longer  encooraged. 

There  is  no  law  that  forbids  the  laying  out  of  a  suita- 
ble ground  in  a  college,  where  the  students  of  a  pro- 
per age  may  exercise  themselves  in  wrestling,  running, 
leaping,  swimming,  throwing  or  lifting  of  weights,  Sec. 
If  in  this  ground,  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  gym- 
nasium of  the  Greeks,  prizes  were  to  be  decreed  for  the 
conquerors,  there  is  DO  doubt  but  they  would  rekindle 
in  youth  the  natural  disposition  they  have  for  such 
games.  But  may  not  the  mind»  and  the  bodies  of  young 
people  be  both  exercised  at  the  same  time  Î  Why 
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.  not  i  Let  them  surpress  in  colleges  those  vacatioDs 
durmgwhicb  children  retura  to  their  parents  to  veniy 
themselves  nith  idleness,  end  neglect  their  sta- 
clies  ;  and  let  their  daily  recreations  be  enlarged.  A 
child  may  consecrate  every  day  seven  or  eight  honra 
to  his  serious  studies,  and  four  or  five  to  exercises 
more  or  less  violent  ;  and  thus  he  will  at  once  invigorate 
boih  bodyand  mind. 

The  plan  of  such  an  education  is  no  master  piece  of 
invention.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  lo  the  carrying 
it  into  execution  than  to  rouse  the  atlention  of  pa- 
rents  to  this  business.  A  good*  law  would  produce  this 
effect*.    Thus   much   may   suffice  for  the  corporenl 


-*  A  vigorous  education  shnuld  be  given  lo  youth  ;  but  can  a 
plan  of  this  sort  take  place  in  an  age  of  luxury,  when  men  are 
drunk  with  pleasure,  and  the  government  is  become  eiTeiiiiiiate  t 

Effeminacy  degrades  a  nation.  But  what  is  the  degeneracy 
of  their  nution  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  nieii  in  power  i  1  hey 
ate  ouly  solicjloiii  that  a  favourite  son  be  net  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  a  blow  or  acold.  There  are  perhai»  fathers  who,  from  a 
discerning  and  virtuous  tenderness,  desire  Ihat  their  chililreii  !>hou1d 
be  healthy  and  robust,  and  that  they  should  be  rendered  such  by 
vigorous  exercise.  But  if  these  exercises  be  no  longer  In  vogue, 
where  îi  the  father  bold  enough  to  brave  the  ridicule  of  an  in- 
novation ;  and  if  he  do,  what  means  sre  there  to  resist  the  cries 
and  importuràlies  of  a  weak  and  pusllLnlmous  mother  i  Peace 
at  home  is  to  be  purchased  at  any  price.  To  cliange  the  mrLiincn 
of  a  people  in  this  respect,  the  legi>latuTC  must  punish  in  parents  a 
too  effeminate  education  of  their  children,  by  shame  and  infamy; 
and  not  grant,  as  I  have  already  said,  any  military  employ  to  those 
2  part 
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part  of  education.     1  shall  aow  pass  to  the  moral  part, 
which  is  without  doubt  the  least  oaderstooi). 


CHAP.  V. 


OP     THB     TIMB      AND      THE     SITUATION      IN    WHtCU 
HAN  1«  SUSCEPTIBLE  OF  A   HOBAL  EDUCATION. 

JVxan,  as  aa  animal,  feels  diHerent  corporeal  wants; 
these  several  wants  are  so  many  tutelar  K^riii,  created 
by  nature  to  prtserve  his  body,  and  enlighten  his  mind. 
It  is  from  heat,  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst  that  he  learns 
to  bend  the  bow,  to  aim  the  arrow,  to  spread  the  net, 
to  cover  himself  with  a  skin,  to  construct  a  hut,  &c. 
As  long  as  individuals  live  separate  in  forests  they  can 
have  no  moral  education.  The  virtues  of  the  po- 
lished man  are  the  love  of  juslice  and  his  country  ; 
those  of  the  savage  are  force  and  activity:  his  wants 
are  his  only  instructors,  the  sole  preservers  of  his  spe> 


vr  ho  have  not  given  prooft  of  a  due  streugdi,  and  a  proper  tempers 
ment  of  body, 

Fareots  would  then  be  intemted  in  forming  robust  and  healthful 
childrt^n  :  but  it  is  only  from  such  a  law  that  ve  can  expectsuch 
a  happy  change  in  cor]>oreal  education. 

VOL.   II.  i  B  cicS| 
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eiea,  and  that  preservation  seems  to  be  the  only  inten- 
tion of  nature. 

When  men  become  multiplied  and  united  in  society  ; 
when  the  nant  of  provisions  obliges  them  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  they  make  conventions  among  themselves, 
and  the  study  of  these  conventions  gives  birth  to  the 
science  of  education,  lis  object  U  to  inspire  men  with 
a  ]ove  of  the  laws  and  of  the  social  virtues.  The  more 
perfect  the  education,  the  more  happy  the  people. 
Hence  I  observe,  that  the  progiess  of  this  scieooe, 
like  that  of  legislation,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  human  reason,  improved  by  experience  ; 
which  experience  always  supposes  the  union  of  men 
in  society.  We  may  then  consider  tbeni  from  two 
points  of  view  : 

1.  As  citizens. 

8.  As  citizens  of  this  or  that  profession. 

Id  these  two  situations  they  receive  two  sorts  of  ii>- 
ttructiott  ;  the  most  perfect  is  the  latter.  I  bave  bot 
little  to  say  on  this  head,  and  it  is  for  that  leaeon  \ 
make  it  the  first  object  of  my  eitaraioation. 
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CHAP,  VI. 


OF  educj^tioh  relative   to  different 

PKOFEtSIONS. 

W^HKK  a  youth  ia  to  be  itutrncted  in  any  art  or  sci- 
ence, the  same  means  present  themselves  toall  mind». 
I  voQld  make  my  Boa  a  Tartini*  ;  I  instruct  him  in 
the  principles  of  music  t  I  endeavour  to  make  him 
fond  of  it  :  in  bis  most  early  youth  I  pat  a  violin  iota 
his  bands  I  this  is  whet  is  commonly  done,  and  it  is 
nearly  alt  that  can  be  done. 

The  progress  of  the  child,  mora  or  less  rapid,  after* 
ward  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  master,  his  method 
of  teaching,  more  or  les«  improved  ;  and  laslly,  the 
greater  or  less  taste  the  scholar  has  for  the  instrument. 

In  lihe  manner,  when  a  rope-dancer  vould  teach  bis 
sons  his  own  trade,  if  from  their  most  tender  years  he 
endeavour  to  give  their  bodies  by  exercise  the  ut- 
most fleKihility,  he  instructs  them  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  When  a  more  difficult  art  is  to  be  acquired 
if  for  example  we  would  form  a  painter  ;  from  the  mo- 
ment a  youth  is  able  to  hold  a  pencil,  he  is  taught  to 

*  A  celebrated  playei  on  the  rioUn  in  Italy. 

a  £  «  draw 
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draw  after  the  most  correct  prints,  then  after  basB- 
Toliefii,  aad  lastly,  after  the  most  beautiful  models. 
His  memory  is  moreover  enriched  with  the  grand  aud 
sublime  images  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  poems  of 
Virgil,  Homer,  Milton,  &c.  The  pictures  of  Raphael, 
Guido,  and  Correggio  are  placed  before  his  eyes,  and 
he  is  made  to  remark  their  several  beauties  ;  be  suc- 
cessively studies  in  those  paintings  the  magic  of  de- 
sign, composition,  colouring,  &c.  lastly,  his  emnlatioij 
Is  roused  by  a  recital  of  the  honours  paid  to  celebrated 
painters. 

Thia  is  all  that  an  excellent  education  can  do  for  a 
young  painter  :  it  is  to  the  greater  or  less  desire  be  has 
to  render  himself  illustrious  that  he  must  owe  bis  fu- 
ture progress.  Now  chance  has  a  great  influence  over 
the  force  of  hts  desire;  a  commendation  given  to  a 
pupil  at  the  rooment-he  made  a  masterly  stroke  with 
his  pencil,  has  sometimes  been  sufficient  to  animate  him 
with  a  love  of  glory,  and  endow  him  with  that  deter- 
mined attention  which  produces  greal  talents. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  there  is  no  man  who  is  insensible 
to  corporeal  pleasure  :  all  therefore  must  love  glory,  at 
least  in  a  country  where  that  glory  is  the  representative 
of  some  real  pleasure.  It  is  true;  but  the  greater  or 
)ess  force  of  that  passion  always  depends  on  certain 
circumàtanccE  and  situations  ;  in  short,  on  that  same 
chance  which  presides,  as  I  have  proved  in  the  second 
tieciioo,  over  all  our  discoveries.  Chance  therefore 
})as  alwaysasbafe  in  the  formation  of  illustrious  men. 
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All  that  an  excellent  edncation  can  do,  is  to  niiilii- 
ply  the  nnmbei  of  men  of  genins  in  a  nation  ;  it  is  to 
inoculate,  if  I  may  so  say,  good  sense  on  the  rest  of  the 
people  :  this  it  can  do,  and  this  is  enough.  The  inocu- 
lation is  full  as  valuable  as  any  other. 

The  result  of  what  I  have  here  said  is,  that  the  part 
of  instruction  peculiarly  applicable  to  different  condU 
tions  and  professions  is  in  general  sufficiently  good,  it 
ia  only  necessary  on  the  one  hand  to  simplify  the  me- 
thods taught,  which  is  the  business  of  the  master,  and 
on  the  other  to  increase  the  spring  of  emulation,  and 
that  is  the  business  of  government. 

With  regard  to  the  moral  part  of  education,  it  is 
doubtless  the  most  important,  and  the  moRt  neglecif  d, 
Tttere  are  no  public  schools  in  which  the  science  of 
morality  is  taught. 

What  do  pupils  learn  at  college  from  the  third  form 
up  to  rhetoric  l  To  make  Latin  verses.  What  time 
do  they  allot  for  the  study  of  what  they  call  ethics  or 
momlity  ?  Scarcely  a  month.  Can  we  then  wonder 
lo  find  so  few  men  that  are  viriuous,  and  instructed  in 
their  duties  toward  society  •  ? 

To  conclude  ;  suppose  that  in  a  school  for  public 
instruction  they  propose  to  give  the  pupils  a  course  of 
morality,  what  is  to  be  done  for  this  purpose  i  Let  llie 


*  Why  do  they  not,  by  ^ving  ■  new  form  to  the  ciril  goven»- 
ment  of  Mr.  LocLe,  explain  to  young  people  that  book,  which 
crataim  a  part  of  the  aouod  principlei  of  mcsaliCy  } 

3  B  3  maxiioa 
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maxims  of  tbi>  science,  ulwaya  fixed  and  determined» 
be  derived  from  asimpie  principle,  aiitl  from  wbicb 
may  be  deduced,  as  in  geometry,  an  infinity  of  second» 
ary  principles.  Bat  tlus  principle  isnotyet  koowD  ; 
morality  therefore  i»  not  yet  a  science;  for  tbey  can* 
not  honour  witb  that  name  a  heap  ef  incobereat  and 
coot  radie  lory  principles*.  Now  if  morality  be  net  n 
science,  what  method  is  there  of  teaclnng  it  î 

If  I  may  be  supposed  to  have  at  la«t  diacoTcred 
the  funiiamenta]  principle  of  morality,  it  should  be  Fe* 
membered  that  tbe  interest  of  the  priest  will  fo«  ever 
oppose  its  publication  ;  and  that  in  every  country  we 
may  always  sny,  "  No  priest,  or  no  true  morality." 

In  Italy  and  Portugal  it  is  not  either  religion  or  su- 
perstition they  want. 

•  TheSorbtume.  as  well^as  the  churuh,  pretend»  to  be  bfiJIibl* 
immutable.  By  what  do  we  discover  its  In^libility  and  ùnmuta- 
bility  ?  By  its  cooitaiicy  in  opposing  every  new  idea.  In  other 
respects  the  Sortx>nne  »  always  contradicting  its  own  dcciHons.  It 
lirst  protected  Aristotle  against  Descartes,  and  excommunicated 
the  Csirtesians  ;  then  taught  their  system,  gave  to  that  same 
Descartes  the  authority  of  a  father  of  tlie  church,  and  adopted  his 
errors  to  oppose  truths  the  most  clearly  dem(MBtrat*d.  Now  to 
what  what  shall  we  attribute  so  much  bcotistancy  In  tbe  opinioot. 
of  the  Sorbonnists!  To  tlieir  ignorance  of  th*?  true  principles  of 
ail  science.  Nothing  would  be  more  curious  than  a  collection  of 
the"*  contradictions  in  the  successive  condemnati(»u  they  have 
issued  against  the  thesis  of  the  abbË  Parades,  the  works  of  Bouneaui 
Mannontel,  Sic. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


OF   THE    HOKAL    EDUCATION    OP    MAM. 

1.  HERE  are  few  good  patriots  ;  few  citizens  that  are 
alnnysjust  :  Why?  Because  men  are  not  educated  to 
be  just;  because  the  present  morality,  as  I  have  juac 
said,  ianothiug  more  than  a  jnmble  of  gross  errors  and 
contradictions;  becauie  to  be  just  aman  must  have 
discernment,  and  they  obscure  in  children  the  most 
obvious  conceptions  of  the  nataral  law. 

But  are  children  capable  of  conceiving  adequate 
ideas  of  justice  i  This  I  know,  that  if  by  the  aid  of  a 
religions  cetecliism  we  can  engrave  on  the  memory  of 
a  child  articles  of  faith  that  are  frequently  the  most 
absurd,  we  might  consequently,  by  the  aid  of  a  moral 
catechism,  there  engrave  the  precepts  of  an  equity, 
which  daily  experience  would  prove  to  be  at  once  useful 
and  tTuf. 

From  the  moment  we  can  distinguish  pleasure  from 
pain  ;  from  the  moment  we  have  done  and  received  an 
injury,  we  have  acquired  some  notion  of  justice. 

To  form  the  most  clear  and  precise  ideas  of  justice, 
«bat  ix  to  be  done  i  Ask  ourselves. 

O.  What  is  man  i 

S  a  4  A.  An 
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A.  Ad  saimal,  said  to  be  rational,  but  certainly  sen- 
ùble,  weak,  and  Formed  to  propagate  bis  tpeciea. 

Q.  What  should  man  do  as  an  animal  of  seoaibilil;  F 

A.  Fly  from  pain,  and  pursue  pleasure.  It  is  to  this 
constant  flight  and  pursuit  that  is  given  tbenameof 
•elf-love*. 

Q.  What  should  he  also  do  as  a  weak  aniinal  i 

A.  Unite  with  other  men,  that  he  may  defend  him- 
self against  animals  stronger  than  himself;  or  that  he 
may  secure  a  subsistence  which  the  beasts  would  dis- 
pute with  htm  ;  or  lastly,  that  he  may  surprise  such  of 
them  as  are  to  serve  him  for  nourishment  ;  hence  all 
theconveniions  relative  to  the  chase  and  &sheries. 

Q.  What  happens  to  man  as  being  an  animal  /onned 
to  propagate  his  species  P 

A.  That  the  means  of  subsistence  diminish  in  pro- 
portion as  the  species  is  multiplied. 

Q.  What  must  he  do  in  consequence  ? 

A.  When  the  lakes  and  the  forests  are  exhaasted  of 
fish  and  game,  he  must  seek  new  means  of  procuring 
subsistence. 

Q.  What,  are  those  means  ?  • 

A.  They  are  reduced  to  two.     When  the  inhabitants 

•  Hethat  would  understand  the  true  principles  of  morality 
■honld,  with  me,  recur  to  the  principle  of  corporeal  ïensibility, 
and  seek  in  the  wants  of  hunger,  thint,  &c.  the  cause  (hat  compels 
men,  already  multiplied,  to  cultivate  the  earth,  to  unite  in  lodety, 
and  to  form  conventions  among  themselves,  whose  observation  or 
inJraction  makes  men  just  or  vnjust. 
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are  not  yel  very  numeroDS,  they  breed  cattle,  and  be- 
come pastors  ;  but  when  they  are  greatly  multiplied, 
and  are  obliged  to  Had  subsistence  within  a  small  com- 
pass,  they  must  then  cultivate  the  land,  and  become 
agriculLurtsts. 

Q.  What  does  an  improved  cnltivalionof  thel&nd 
imply  i 

A.  That  men  are  already  united  in  societies  or  vil- 
lages, and  have  made  compacts  among  themselves. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  these  compacts  i 

A.  To  secure  the  ox  to  his  feeder,  and  the  harvest 
to  him  that  (ills  the  land. 

Q.  What  determines  man  lo  these  compacts? 

A.  His  interest  and  Toresight.  IF  there  were  an- 
other who  could  take  the  harvest  from  Lim  who  has 
ploughed  the  land  and  sowed  the  seed,  no  man  would 
plough  or  sow;  and  the  next  year  the  village  would 
be  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  a  famine. 

Q.  What  follows  from  the  net.-essity  of  cuhivation  I 

A.  The  necessity  of  properly. 

Q.  How  far  do  the  compacts  concerning  property 
estend  ? 

A.  To  my  person,  my  thoughts,  my  life,  my  liberty, 
and  my  property. 

Q.  What  follows  from  the  compacts  of  property 
being  once  established  f 

A.  Pains  or  punishments  to  be  inflicied  on  those 
that  violate  them,  that  is,  on  the  thief,  the  murderer, 
ibe  Ainatic,  and  the  tyrant  :  abolish  thesfi  punishments, 

and 
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aod  all  compacts  between  men  become  void.  From 
tbe  momeotsny  one  can  witb  impunity  usurp  the  pro- 
perty of  aoother,  mankind  return  to  the  state  of  war } 
all  society  is  dissolved,  and  men  mast  fly  front  each 
other  like  lions  and  tygers. 

Q.  Are  there  pnnishments  established  in  polished 
countries  against  the  violators  of  the  law  of  property  î 
A.  Yes  ;  at  least  in  alt  those  where  goods  are  not  in 
common  (4),  that  is,  in  almqst  all  countries. 

Q.  What  renders  this  right  of  property  so  sacred, 
and  for  what  reason  have  they  almost  every  where 
made  a  god  of  it  under  the  name  of  Termnrnf 

A.  Because  the  preservation  of  property  is  the  moral 
divinity  of  empires;  as  it  there  maintains  domestic 
peace,  and  makes  equity  Sourish  ;  because  men  as- 
semble bnt  to  secure  their  properties  ;  because  justive> 
which  includes  almost  all  virtues,  consists  in  rendering 
toevery  onehis  own,  and  consequently  may  be  reduced 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  properly  ;  and  be 
cause,  lastly,  the  différent  laws  have  never  been  any 
thing  more  than  the  différent  means  of  securing  this 
right  to  the  people. 

Q.  But  should  not  thought  be  included  in  the  num- 
ber of  properties,  and  what  is  then  meant  by  that  word  î 
A.The  right,  for  example,  of  rendering  to  God  that 
worship  which  I  think  most  agreeable  to  him.  Who' 
ever  deprives  me  of  this  right,  violates  my  property  ; 
mid,  whatever  be  his  rank,  he  is  punishable  for  it. 

Q.  Is 
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Q.  Is  there  any  case  in  wbicb  s  prince  may  oppose 
the  establishment  of  a  nev  religion  i 
-  A.  Yes,  when  it  is  intolerani- 

Q.  How  i»  he  tlien  authorized  ? 

A.  By  the  public  security  :  he  Ldows  that  if  snch 
religion  becomes  dominant,  it  will  become  persecutive. 
Now  the  prince,  being  charged  with  the  happiness  of 
his  people,  oDght  to  oppose  the  progress  of  such  reli- 
gion. 

Q,  But  why  cite  justice  as  the  root  of  all  virtues  ? 

A.  Because  from  the  moment  that  men,  to  secure 
their  happiness,  assemble  in  society,  it  is  from  justice 
that  every  one,  by  hiii  good  nature,  humanity,  and 
othervirtues,  contributes,  a^  far  as  he  can,  to  thefeli- 
city  of  that  society. 

Q,  Supposing  the  laws  of  nature  to  be  dictated  by' 
equity,  what  means  arc  there  of  causing  them  to  be 
observed,  and  of  exciting  in  the  miods  of  the  people  a 
love  of  their  country  î 

A.  These  means  are  the  punishments  inflicted  for 
«rimes,  and  the  rewards  assigned  to  virtues. 

Q.  What  are  the  rewards  for  virtues  ? 

A.  Titles,  honours,  the  public  esteem,  and  all  those 
pleasures  of  which  that  esteem  is  the  representative. 

Q.  What  are  the  punishments  for  crimes? 

A.  Sometimes  death  ;  often  disgrace,  accompanied 
with  contempt. 

Q.  Is  contempt  a  punishment  '. 

A.  Yes;  at  least  in  a  free  and  weU  governed  country. 

In 
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Iq  such  a  country  the  punishment  of  contempt  is  se- 
vere and  dreadful  ;  it  is  capable  of  keeping  the  great 
tolheicduty:  the  fear  of  contempt  renders  them  just, 
active,  and  laborious. 

Q.  Justice  ought  doubtless  to  rule  empires  ;  it 
ought  to  reign  by  the  laws.  But  are  laws  all  of  the 
same  nature  ? 

A.  No  :  some  of  ihem  may  be  said  to  be  invariable, 
and  without  them,  society  cannot  subsist,  at  least  not 
happily  :  such  are  the  fundamental  laws  of  property. 

Q.  Is  it  sometimes  permissible  to  violate  them  i 

A.  No:  except  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
where  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  concerned. 

Q.  By  what  right  are  they  then  violated  ? 

A.  By  the  geiienil  interest,  which  knows  but  one  in- 
variable law  : 

S»/iii  popiil'  aiipreina  lex  eslo. 

Q.  Ought  all  laws  to  give  way  lo  thii^  f 

A,  Yes.  If  an  army  of  Turks  were  marching  to  Vi- 
enna, the  legislature,  to  famish  ihem,  misht  for  a  mo- 
ment violate  the  right  of  property,  destroy  the  harvest 
of  the  people,  and  burn  their  granaries,  if  ihcy  were 
likely  to  fall  into  ihe  bands  of  the  enemy. 

Q.  Are  the  laws  so  sacred  that  they  can  never  be 
altered  ? 

A.  They  ought  to  be  ahered  when  ihoy  ate  con- 
trary to  the  happiness  of  liie  majority. 

Q.  But  is  not  every  proposal  to  alter  ihem  frequently 
regarded  in  BcitiKen  as  a  criminal  temerity  f 

S  A.  It 
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A.  It  is  :  however,  if  man  owe  the  truth  to  aiao  ;  if 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth  be  at  all  times  useful  ;  if 
every  one  interested  has  a  right  to  propose  what  he 
thinks  will  be  of  use  to  his  associates  ;  every  citizen) 
for  the  same  reason,  has  a  right  to  propose  to  his  na- 
tion what  he  thinks  may  contribute  to  the  general 
felicity. 

Q.  There  are  however  countries  where  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  even  that  of  thonght,  is  proscribed  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  because  they  imagined  it  more  easy  to  rob 
the  blind  than  the  clear-sighted  ;  and  to  dupe  a  people 
of  ideots  than  of  men  of  science.  In  every  great  na^ 
tion  there  are  always  men  interested  in  the  misery  of 
the  public  :  they  alone  deny  the  citizens  the  right  of 
informing  their  countrymen  of  themisfortunes  to  which 
one  bad  law  will  frequently  expose  them. 

Q.  Why  are  there  not  bad  men  of  this  sort  in  small 
and  rising  societies?  Why  are  the  laws  there  almost 
always  wise  and  good  i 

A.  Because  the  laws  are  there  made  by  common 
consent,  and  consequently  for  the  advantage  of  every 
one;  and  because  the  ciiisens  not  being  numerous 
cannot  form  private  associations  against  the  general 
association,  nor  (lien  detach  their  interest  from  that 
of  the  public. 

Q.  Why  are  the  laws  then  so  religiously  observed  i 

A.  Because  no  citizen  is  then  more  strong  than  the 
laws,  and  because  his  happiness  is  then  connected  with 
^heir  observation,  and  his  misery  with  their  infraction. 


Q.  Among 
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Q.  Among  the  various  laws,  are  there  Dot  fometfaal 
are  called  the  laws  of  nalore  ? 

A.  They  are  those,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  con. 
cern  property,  and  that  we  find  established  among 
almost  all  nations  and  polished  societies,  because  socie- 
tie»  cannot  be  formed  without  the  aid  of  such  laws. 
Q.  Are  there  other  laws  ? 

A.  Ves;  there  are  such  as  are  variable,  and  those 
are  of  two  sorts  :  the  one  are  variable  by  their  natore  ; 
and  such  are  those  that  regard  commerce,  military  dis- 
cipline, taxes,  8cc.  These  may,  and  ought  t»  change 
according  to  times  and  circumstances.  The  other,  im- 
muuble  by  their  natnre,  are  only  variaUe  from  their 
notbeingyetcarrie<l  to  perfection.  In  the  number  of 
these  I  pUce  the  civil  "and  criminal  laws,  thox  that 
regard  the  administration  of  finances,  the  distribation 
of  property,  wills  (5),  marriages,  &«.  (6). 

Q.  Is  the  imperfection  of  these  laws  the  mere  effect 
of  the  idleness  and  indifference  of  legislatnm  ? 

A.  Other  causes  concur  with  them,  such,  as  fanati- 
cism, and  conquest. 

Q.  If  ihe  laws  established  by  one  of  ^eae  causes  be 
favourable  to  knave»,  what  follows  i 

A.  That  they  willbe  protected  by  those  knaves. 
Q.  Should  not  the  virtuous,  for  a  contrary  reastm, 
desire  their  abolition  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  but  the  virtuous  are  few  in  number  ;  and 
are  not  always  the  most  powerful.  Bad  laws  in  con- 
séquence are  not  abolished,  and  seldom  can  be. 

Q.  Why  ? 
4 
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Q.  Why  i 

A.  Because  genius  is  reqoired  to  subslitate  good 
laws  ia  the  place  of  bad,  and  courage  to  make  them 
received.  Now  in  almost  all  countries  the  people  îr 
poner  have  neitber  the  necessary  genius  to  form  good 
laws,  nor  sufficient  courage  to  establish  them,  and 
brave  the  clamour  of  evil  designing  men.  If  man 
love  to  govern  other  men,  it  is  always  with  the  least 
possible  care  and  pains. 

Q.  Supposing  B  prince  to  have  a  desire  to  carry  the 
science  of  the  laws  to  perfection,  what  should  he  do  i 

A.  Encourage  men  of  genius  to  stndy  this  science, 
uid  direct  them  to  resolve  its  several  problems. 

Q.  What  will  then  happen  î 

A,  The  variable  laws,  as  yet  imperfect,  will  cease  to 
be  so,  and  become  invariable  and  sacred. 

Q.  Why  sacred  i 

A.  Because  excellent  laws  being  necessarily  the 
work  of  experience  and  of  sagacious  judgment,  are 
esteemed  as  revelations  from  heaven  itself;  because  the 
observation  of  those  laws  may  be  regarded  as  the  wor- 
ship most  agreeable  to  the  Divinity,  and  as  the  only 
true  religion  ;  a  religion  that  no  power,  not  even  God 
himself,  can  abolish  ;  for  to  do  evil  is  repugnant  to 
his  nature. 

Q.  Have  not  kings  in  this  respect  been  soinetimes 
more  powerful  than  the  gods  i 

A.  Among  princes  there  are  some,  doubtless,  who 
by  violating  the  moat  sacred  laws  of  property,  have 
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made  atletnpu  on  the  possessions,  the  Href,  aod  liberty 
of  their  snbjecu.  Tlie;  have  received  rrom  heaven 
ibe  power,  but  not  the  right  to  do  biun  :  this  right 
ba>  obver  been  conferred  on  any  one.  Can  we  ima- 
gine that,  libe  the  infernal  spirits,  princet  are  coo- 
demned  lo  torment  their  lobjecis  i  What  a  horrid  ides 
of  ■overeignty  1  Mast  the  people  be  accnsfomed  to 
■ee  an  enemy  only  in  their  monarch,  and  io  his  soe|H 
tre  an  iastmment  of  torture  i 

It  is  evident  from  thu  sketch,  to  what  a  degree  of 
perfection  mch  a  catechism  might  carry  the  éduca- 
tion of  a  citizen  ;  how  mnch  it  would  enlighten  the 
subject  and  the  monarch  in  their  respective  dniies, 
and  lastly,  «hat  just  ideas  it  would  give  tbem  of  mo- 
rality. 

IF  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  science  of 
morals  be  reduced  to  the  simple  fact  of  corporeal  sen- 
sibility, that  science  will  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
men  of  all  ^es  and  all  ucdersundings  :  all  may  have 
the  same  idea  of  it. 

From  the  momentwe  regard  corporeal  sensibility  as 
the  first  principle  of  morality,  its  maxims  cease  to  be 
contradictory  ;  its  axioms  all  linked  together  will 
bear  the  most  rigorous  demonstration;  in  short,  its 
principles  being  freed  from  the  darkness  of  speculative 
philosophy;  will  become  evident,  and  the  more  gene- 
fHlly  adopted  as  the  people  will  be  the  more  cleaHy 
convinced  of  the  iotccest  they  have  to  be  virinons  (7). 
Whoever 
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'  Whoever  sball  elevaie  himself  to  this  first  principle, 
will  see,  if  I  may  so  say,  at  the  first  glance  dl  the  im- 
perfections of  a  legislation  :  he  will  see  if  the  bulwark 
opposed  by  the  laws  to  snch  passions  as  are  contrary 
to  the  public  good,  be  sufficieotly  strong  to  support 
their  efforts  :  if  the  law  rewards  and  punishes  in  such 
Just  proportion  as  will  necessitate  men  to  virtue  :  lastly, 
he  will  perceive  in  thai  so  much  vaonted  axiom  of  the 
present  morality, 

"  Do  unto  others  as  thou  wouldst  they  should  do  unto  thee," 

only  a  secondary,  domestic  maxim,  and  one  that  is 
always  insufficient  to  inform  mankind  of  what  tbey 
owe  to  their  country.  He  will  presently  substitute  for 
it  that  aiiom  which  declares, 

"That  the  public  good  is  the  supreme  law," 

an  axiom  that  includes,  in  a  manner  more  general  and 
more  explicit,  all  that  is  useful  in  the  former,  and  is 
applicable  to  all  the  different  situations  in  which  a 
citizen  may  find  himself  ;  that  agrees  equally  well  with 
the  private  man,  die  judge,  the  minister,  &c.  It  is,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  from  the  sublimity  of  such 
a  principle,  that,  descending  even  to  the  local  conven- 
tions, which  form  the  customary  law  of  each  people, 
every  one  may  instruct  himself  in  the  particular  na- 
ture of  his  engagements,  in  the  wisdom  or  folly  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country,  and  form  a 
more  just  judgment  of  them,  as  be  will  more  ha- 
VOL.  II.  S  r  bitnalljr 
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bitually  present  to  bis  mind  the  grand  principles  by 
which  «re  estimated  the  wisdom,  and  even  the  equity 
of  the  laws. 

We  may  therefore  furnish  youth  with  sound  and  dé- 
terminais ideas  of  morality.  By  the  aid  of  a  cate- 
chism of  probity  we  may  cany  this  part  of  education 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  :  but  what  obatacka 
are  tbeis  to  lunnouut  ! 


CHAP.  VIII. 


THH  INTinSST  OT  THB  PRIEST,  THE  FIBBT  OB- 
STACLE TO  THB  IHPBOVBHRNT  OF  THB  HOBAL 
KDUCATION    OF  HAN. 

jThb  interest  of  the  clergy,  like  that  of  every  other 
body,  changes  according  to  time,  place,  aad  circnm- 
Btance.  Therefore  every  morality  whose  principles  are 
fixed  will  never  be  adopted  by  the  priesthood  ;  they 
require  one  whose  precepts  being  obscure  and  contra- 
dictory, and  consequently  variable,  may  be  adapted 
to  all  the  several  positions  in  which  they  may  find 
themselves. 

The  priest  requires  an  arbitrary   morality*,  that  al* 

*  There  are  no  evident  propoùtioia  that  the  theologtai»  do  not 
Iowa 
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lows  bim  to  legitiinftte  to-day  tbe  action  he  «iQ  declare 
infamous  to-morrow. 

Untiappy  is  the  nation  that  confides  the  edocadon  of 
tbe  people  to  the  priests  I  Only  false  ideas  of  justice 
which  are  still  worse  than  none,  can  be  expected  from 
them.  Whoever  is  wilhont  prejudice  is  the  more  ready 
to  receive  trne  knowledge,  and  the  more  Susceptible 
of  just  instmotlons.  But  where  are  such  instrnctioM 
to  be  hftd  ?  In  the  history  of  mao,  of  nations,  of  their 
laws,and  of  tbe  motives  by  wbich  they  were  establisbed. 
Now  it  is  not  from  such  sources  that  the  clergy  wiU 
peruit  the  principles  ofjnstice  to  be  drawn;  fheirinte>- 
rest  forbids  it  :  ihey  are  sensible  that  the  people,  whea 
enlightened  by  that  study,  will  measure  the  esteem 
or  coatempt  due  to  diflereot  actions  by  tbe  scale  of 
public  utility  :  and  what  respect  will  they  then  have  for 
bonzes,  bramins,  and  iheir  pretended  sanctity  ?  What 
has  the  public  to  do  with  their  maceratioas,  their  hair- 
cloth, and  blind  obedience?  Tbe  whole  set  of  monastic 
virtues  contribute  nothing  to  the  happiness  of  a  nation. 
It  is  Dotsowiib  the  virtues  of  a  citizen» that  is,  with 

render  problematkak  We  bave  Men  them,  according  to  times 
and  circumatuicet,  Mmelinies  mamtain  tiiat  it  U  the  priace,  and 
iometinies  the  law,  that  ought  to  be  obeyed  ;  jvtt  neither  re»on, 
HI»'  the  ioterest  of  the  monarch,  leaves  any  doubt  on  this  subject. 
Follow  the  law,  said  Lewis  XIU  notwithstanding  the  coDtraiy 
orders  that  importunit;  may  wmetimet  Cnrce  fioia  tbe  sovereign. 
The  law  should  be  regarded  a»  the  determinate  will  of  llw 
prince  ;  bis  oidcn,  a*  the  will  of  bis  mii)isten  and  iavountes. 

2  F  a  geae- 
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generosity,  veracity,  justice,  fidelity,  friendahip,  since- 
rity, and  tlie  engagements  made  with  the  society  to 
■'which  we  belong.  These  virtues  aie  reoUy  usefol. 
There  is  no  resemblance  between  a  saint  and  a  virluont 
citizen*. 

Would  tbe  clergy,  to  be  thoaght  useful,  pretend 
that  it  is  to  their  prayers,  and  the  effects  of  grace,  that 
men  owe  their  probityf  i  Experience  proves  that  the 
probity  of  man  is  tbe  effect  of  his  educatioD  ;  that  a 
people  are  what  the  sagacity  of  their  laws  makes  them  : 
that  modem  Italy  baa  more  faith  end  less  virtue  than 
the  ancient  ;  and,  to  conclude,  that  it  is  always  to 
the  vices  of  admiaistration  we  ought  to  refer  the  vices 
ofindividnala. 

When  a  government  ceases  to  be  œconomica],  con* 
tracts  debu,  acts  indiscreetly,  «nd,  like  tbe  prodigal, 
begins  by  being  a  dupe,  it  ends  by  being  a  knave. 
When  the  great,   by  virtue  of  their  power,  think  they 


*  A  man  may  be  religious  under  ao  arbitrary  government,  but 
net  virtuous  ;  for  such  government,  by  detaching  the  interest  of 
individuals  from  that  of  the  public,  ttiflei  in  nun  (be  love  of  bis 
country  :  consequentlyreligion  and  virtue  have  notbiog  in  common. 

t  If  the  number  of  priests  be  quadrupled  in  one  country,  and 
the  number  of  patrolea  in  another,  which  «rill  be  the  least  infetted 
vith  robbers  ?  Not  that  stocked  vrith  priests.  Ten  thousand  a 
year  in  guardswill  consequently  restrain  more  thieves  end  villains 
than  forty  thousand  a  year  in  priests.  What  a  saving  would  this  be 
to  a  nation  !  W  hat  a  numerous  expensive  band  of  robben  are  a 
whole  clergy  to  a  uation  ! 

may 
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may  do  whatever  they  will,  are  without  justice,  and 
without  honour  ;  under  such  governoients  the  people 
will  be  without  morals  ;  they  will  regard  force  as  eveiy . 
thing  and  justice  as  nothing. 

It  is  by  the  aid  of  a  moral  catechism,  by  recalling  to 
the  memories  of  men  the  motives  of  uniting  in  socisty, 
and  their  primitive,  simple  conventions,  that  we  can 
give  them  clear  ideas  of  equity  :  but  the  more  explicit 
such  a  catechism  is,  the  more  strongly  iu  publication 
will  be  opposed.  Such  a  catechism  would  require  for 
the  instructors  of  youth,  men  skilful  in  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  and  of  the  principal  laws  of  each  em- 
pire. Now  such  men  would  soon  transfer  to  the  tem- 
poral power  the  veneration  conceived-for  the  spiritual. 
The  priesU  therefore  would  for  ever  oppose  the  publi- 
cation of  such  a  work,  and  their  criminal  oppositions 
would  still  find  supporters.  Sacerdotal  ambition  thinks 
all  things  lawful  ;  it  vilifies.  i>ersecutes,  blinds  man. 
kind,  and  appears  constantly  just  in  the  eyes  of  its  par- 
tisans. 

If  you  reproach  a  monk  with  intolerance  and  cruelty, 
he  wilJ  reply,  that  his  situation  requires  them  ;  that  he 
follows  his  function.  Are  there  then  professions  in 
which  men  have  a  right  to  injure  ihe  public  t  If  there 
be,  they  should  be  abolished.  Is  not  every  man  a 
citizen  of  a  particular  profession  i  It  there  be  any  one 
that  can  justify  criminality,  why  did  they  punish  Car- 
touche P  He  was  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers  ;  he 
robbed,he  followed  his  function.. 

a  T  3  The 
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The  ciçTgy  therefora  bave  the  power,  bot  not  the 
light,  to  oppp8«  the  ifltprovement  of  the  moral  put  of 
edacation , 

The  priests  already  dread  an  approacliiag  change 
in  pnblic  instructioa  ;  but  their  ft^r  is  papic.  How  &r 
arc  men  stil]  from  adopting  a  good  pUn  of  education  I 
Hey  will  renaiD<'for  a  long  time  itupid.  Let  the  Ca- 
tholic chnreh  therefore  rest  satisfied  that  in  an  age  90 
superstition*,  its  ninîstcrs  will  constantly  preserve  snf- 
fioieot  power  efficaciously  to  oppose  every  nseful  re> 
formaiioQ  :  necesaity  alone  cso  triumph  over  their  in- 
.  trigues,  and  produce  an  alteration  that  is  desirable,  but 
impraeUcable,  without  the  concorrence,  favotM*^  and 
protection  of  gevemmeats. 


CHAP.  IX. 


TBE   IMPEBFBCTION    OF  MOST  COTIRNMENTB,  TBg 


J.  HAT  is  a  bad  form  of  government  where  the  into- 
rests  of  the  citizens  are  discordant  and  opposite  ;  where 
the  laws  do  not  oblige  them  equally  to  concur  in  the 
public  good.  There  are  therefore  few  good  govem- 
ments. 
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meats,  in  those  that  aie  bad,  wbat  are  the  actions  to 
which  is  given  the  name  of  virtues  I  Is  it  to  tuch  as  are 
conformable  to  theintereat  of  the  majority  ?  But  such 
actions  are  often  declared  criminal  by  the  edicts  of 
power  and  the  manners  of  the  age.  Now  what  honest 
precepts  in  such  countries  can  be  given  to  the  people, 
and  what  means  are  there  to  engrave  them  deeply  on 
their  memories  i  I  have  already  said  that  man  receives 
two  educations  : 
The  one  of  childhood:  which  is  given  faim  bymasters. 
The  other  of  adolescence  ;  which  he  receives  from 
the  form  of  government,  and  the  manners  oftbena- 
tion  in  which  he  lives. 

When  the  precepts  of  these  two  parts  of  education 
are  contradictory,  those  of  the  former  become  void. 

If  1  inspire  my  son  from  his  infancy  with  a  love  of 
his  country,  and  compel  him  to  attach  his  happiness 
to  the  practice  of  virtuous  actions,  that  is,  of  actions 
useful  to  the  majority;  and  if  on  entering  the  world 
he  see  patriots  languish  in  contempt,  misery,  and  op* 
pression,  and  learn  that  virtuous  men,  hated  by  the 
rich  and  great,  are  rare  in  the  city,  and  banished  from 
the  court,  that  is,  from  the  source  of  favours,  honours, 
and  riches,  (which  are  undoubtedly  real  possessions), 
it  is  one  hsndred  to  one  that  my  son  will  regard  me  as 
an  absurd  dotard,  a  severe  fanatic;  that  he  will  de- 
spise my  understanding,  and  his  contempt  for  me  will 
be  reflected  on  my  majcims  ;  and  that  he  will  give 
himself 
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himself  up  to  nil  those  vices  tbat  are  favoiired  by  the 
form  of  government,  and  the  manners  of  his  compa- 
triots. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  precepts  given  in  childhood 
are  recollected  in  youth  :  and  if  a  young  man  on  enter- 
ing the  world  see  the  maxims  of  his  masters  honoured 
with  the  public  approbation,  then  full  of  reapect  for 
those  maxims,  they  will  become  the  rule  of  his  conduct, 
and  he  will  be  virtuous. 

But  in  an  empire  like  that  of  Turkey,  let  no  one 
flatter  himself  with    forming  such  men.     Always  in 
dread,  and  exposed  to  violence,  is  it  in  that  state  of  in- 
quietude that  a  citizen  can  be  the  friend  of  virtue  and 
his  country  i  His   wish  is  to  repel  force  by  force.   If 
he  would  secure  bis  happiness,  he  must  be  strong  ;  it 
is  of  little  signification  to  be  virtuous.    Bui  in  an  ar- 
bitrary government,  who  are  the  strong  ?  They  that 
please  the  despot,  and  his  sub-despots.    Then  favour 
isapovrer:  to  obtain  it,  every  thing  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed.    Is  it  to  be  acquired  by  baseness,  falsehood,  and 
'njastice  i  A  man  becomes   vile,  a   liar,  and  a  knave. 
The  man  that  is  frank  and  sincere  is' misplaced  in  such 
a  government,  and  would  be  impaled  before  the  end  of 
the  year.     In  such  a  country,  every  villain  who  does 
not  dread  pain  or  dealh,  may  always  justify  the   most 
infamous  conduct. 

Mutual  wants,  he  will  say,  have  forced  men  to 
unite  in  society  :  if  they  have  built  cities,  it  is  because 
ihey  have  fotiiid  more  advantage  in  living  together 

than 
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than  wparate:  the  desire  of  happiness  has  therefore 
been  the  lole  principle  of  their  union.  Now  the  same 
motive,  he  will  odd,  ought  to  force  men  to  vice,  when 
by  the  Form  of  government,  riches,  hononrs,  and  h^ 
piness,  are  its  rewards. 

HoweTer  insensible  men  may  be  to  riches  and  gran- 
deur, they  must,  in  every  country  where  the  laws  are 
too  feeble  efficaciously  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  where  they  see  none  but  oppressors  and  oppress- 
edfConvictsandezecutiooers,  desire  riches  and  honours, 
if  not  as  the  means  of  performing  acts  of  injustice, 
at  least  as  tbemeansof  avoiding  oppression. 

But  there  are  arbitrary  governments  where  ap- 
plause is  still  lavished  on  the  sages  and  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity i  where  people  boast  of  their  disinterested  con- 
duct, their  elevation  and  magnanimity  of  soul.  Be  it 
BO  :  but  those  virtues  are  now  ont  of  fashion  ;  the  praise 
of  magnanimous  men  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  and 
in  the  heart  of  no  body.  No  man  is  in  his  conduct 
the  dupe  of  such  eulogies. 

I  have  seen  the  admirers  of  heroic  times,  who  would 
have  introduced  the  precepts  of  the  ancients  into  their 
own  countries  ;  vdn  efibrLs  !  The  forms  of  govern- 
ments and  religions  forbid  it.  There  are  ages  when 
reformation  in  public  instrnction  should  be  preceded  by 
some  reformation  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment and  the  public  wonhîp. 

To  what  may  the  advice  of  a  father  to  his  son  be 
reduced  under  adespoiic  government.?  To  this  shock- 
ing senleace  :  "My  son,  be  base  and  groveling,  with- 
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"  out  virliies,  without  vices,  wilbout  takrots,  and  wkb- 
**  out  ch»racter  ;  be  vhat  the  court  would  hare  thee> 
**  and,  ever;  instaut  of  thy  life,  remember  thon  art  a 
"  slave." 

Id  such  a  coantry  it  will  not  be  to  instractors  coa- 
rageoosly  virtuous,  that  a  father  will  confide  tbe  edu- 
cation of  his  children  :  he  would  soon  repent  it.  Sap- 
pose  that  at  the  time  of  Xerxes  a  Lacedaemonian  had 
been  appointed  preceptor  to  a  Persian  lord,  what 
would  have  been  the  conséquence  i  Being  bronghl  up 
in  the  principles  of  patriotism  and  an  austere  frugality, 
the  young  man  would  have  been  odious  to  his  coun- 
liymen,  and,  by  a  manly  eourageous  probity,  would 
have  ruined  his  fortune.  O  thou  Greek  !  too  rigidly 
Tirtnons,  the  father  would  have  cried»  what  hast  thou 
done  to  my  son  !  thou  hast  ruined  him.  I  wished 
him  to  have  that  mediocrity  of  understanding,  those  . 
soft  and  flexible  virtues,  to  which  in  Persia  are  givea 
the  names  of  wisdom,  prudent  conduct,  knowledge  of 
the  world,  8cc.  Fine  names,  you  will  say,  by  which 
Persia  disguises  the  vices  that  are  sanctioned  by  its 
government.  Be  it  so  ;  I  would  have  my  son  rich  and 
happy  :  his  wealth  or  his  indigence  ;  bis  life  or  his 
death)  depend  on  tbe  prince.  This  thon  knowest,  and 
shoutdst  have  made  him  a  skilful  courtier  ;  but  thon 
hast  made  him  nought  hut  a  hero  and  a  virtuous  ci* 
tizen. 

Such  would  have  been  the  1aagu^;e  of  the  Ather  ; 
and  what  reply  could  be  made  i  The  prudent  part  of 

tbe 
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tbe  people  would  have  added  :  How  absurd,  to  give  an 
bonest  and  magoBnimous  edacation  to  a  man  destioed 
by  the  fonn  of  goveroinefit  to  be  a  vile  courtier,  an 
obscure  villain.  To  wbat  purpose  inspire  him  with 
the  love  of  virtue  i  Caa  he  preaerve  it  in  the  midst  of 
eormptioo  i 

It  follows  therefore,  that  id  every  despotic  form  of 
govemment.BDd  in  every  country  where  virtue  is  odi- 
ous to  men  in  power,  it  is  equally  insignificant  and  ri> 
diculous  to  attempt  tha  formation  of  virtaoos  vitiscni. 


CHAP.  X. 


BVBBT  IMPOBTANT  HBFORHATION  IN  THB  HOBAl 
PART  OF  BDVCATION,  SUPPOSES  ON  B  IN  THB 
LAWS    AND    POBH    OF    OOVBBNHENT. 

T*  BBN  amaa  proposes  to  introduce  a  good  plau  of 
education  in  a  vicious  goveroment,  and  flatten  himself 
with  making  it  acceptable,  he  deceives  himself:  the 
author  of  such  a  plan  is  too  coufioed  in  his  views  to 
accomplish  any  thiug  great.  If  the  precepts  of  a  Dew 
education  coDtradict  the  morals  of  a  government,  they 
are  always  reputed  bad.  At  what  time  will  they  be 
adopted  Î  When  the  people  feel  great  misfortunes, 
9  S^^o* 
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great  Oppressions,  and  a  happy  and  eingalar  concnr- 
renc«  convinces  the  prince  of  the  neceasit;  of  aie- 
fonn.  Til)  that  is  out  felt  men  ma;,  if  the;  will,  me- 
ditate the  principles  of  a  good  éducation  ;  its  disco- 
ver; must  precede  its  establishment  :  besides  the  more 
we  cultivate  a  science,  the  more  new  truths  we  dis- 
cover relative  to  it,  and  the  more  simple  its  principles 
become.    Bat  let  us  not  hope  to  see  them  adopted. 

Some  iDustrioils  men  have  thrown  great  light  on  this 
•object  ;  education  however  is  still  the  same.  Why  f 
Because  a  clear  discernment  is  sufficient  to  form  a  good 
plan  of  education,  but  power  is  required  to  establish  it. 
It  unot  therefore  wonderful  that  the  best  plans  of  this 
bind  have  not  hitherto  produced  an;  sensible  altera* 
tion.  But  ought  these  works  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  useless  i  No  :  the;  have  reall;  advanced  the  sci'- 
ence  of  education.  A  mechanic  invents  a  new  ma- 
chine ;  he  calculates  its  effects,  and  proves  its  otitit;; 
the  science  is  thereb;  improved  :  the  machine  is  not 
made  ;  the  public  therefore  receives  no  benefit  from 
it  ;  but  it  is  discovered.  There  wants  oal;  a  man  of. 
fortune  to  construct  it,  and,  sooner  or  later,  snch  a 
man  will  be  found. 

Let  an  idea  so  flattering  enconrage  philosophers  to 
stud;  the  science  of  education.  If  there  be  a  search 
worth;  of  b  virtuoiu  citizen,  it  is  that  of  truths  which 
ma;  be  one.da;  usefiil  to  mankind.  What  a  consoU- 
tor;  hope  it  is  to  onr  labours  that  we  are  promoting 
the  happiness  of  postent;  !  The  discoveries  of  philo- 
sophers 
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■ophers  are  io  this  respect  so  man;  seeds  sawa  id  good 
nÛDdsj  that  only  wait  a  favoutable  event  to  m^e  them 
spring  up  ;  and  sooner  or  later  that  event  will  arrive. 

The  moral  universe  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  undiscem- 
ing,  in  a  constant  state  of  repose  and  immobility  ;  they 
think  that  all  things  have  been,  and  will  be,  as  they 
are  ;  they  see  nothing  in  the  past  and  future,  but  the 
present.  It  is  not  so  with  the  intelligent  :  the  moral 
frorld  presents  to  them  a  perpetual  revolution  ;  the 
universe,  continually  in'  motion,  appears  to  them  forced 
to  produce  incessantly  new  forms,  even  to  a  total  ez- 
haastion  of  all  its  combinations  ;  till  all  that  can  be 
has  been,  and  imaginary  beings  can  no  longer  be  con- 
ceived. 

The  philosopher  therefore  perceives,  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance,  the  time  when  power  will  adopt  the  plan 
of  instruction  presented  by  wisdom  ;  and  let  him,  ani- 
mated by  this  hope,  endeavour  previously  to  under- 
mine those  prejudices  that  oppose  the  execution  of 
his  plan. 

If  we  would  erect  a  magnificent  monament,  we 
should,  before  we  lay  its  foundation,  chuse  the  ground, 
pull  down  the  ruins  with  which  it  is  incumbered,  and 
clear  away  the  rubbish.  Such  is  the  business  of  the 
philosopher  ;  let  him  not  be  accused  of  constructing 
DO  new  edifice*  :  it  is  he  that  now  substitutes  a  mora- 


*  It  has  been  long  said  «f  philosophers  that  they  destioy  all  and 
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Kty  that  ÏS  dear,  sound,  anil  dedaced  from  tbe  verj 
wants  of  man,  for  one  that  ia  obscnre,  monastic,  and 
fcnaUc,  the  aeoari^  of  tfae  present  and  of  past  ^es  : 
it  is  lo  tbe  pbitosopben,  hi  iact,  that  mankind  will 
owe  this  first  and  sole  principle  of  m<»idity  ;  the  pubHc 
good  it  thé  mpmne  law. 

There  are  certainly  few  govennnents  that  condnct 
themselves  by  this  law  ;  hut  to  impute  this  fault  to 
th«  philosophers  is  to  make  a  crime  of  thdr  impo- 
tence. When  the  architect  has  given  a  com{rfete  plan 
<^  a  palace,  he  haé  performed  tris  part  ;  it  is  for  the 
slate  to  purchase  tbe  ground,  and  pravide  the  funds 
neceaeary  for  iu  construction.  I  Itnow  that  it  is  put 
off  for  along  time  ;  that  they  prop  up  the  old  p^ace 
a  l(Hig  while  before  they  erect  a  new  one  ;  and  du- 
ring that  time  the  plans  are  aseless  ;  they  lie  donnanti 
hut  they  will  be  at  length  brought  forth. 


build  nothbg  :  they  will  no  loDger  incur  this  reproach.  Should 
the  modem  Herculm  moreover  rtrangle  the  moiutroui  errors 
only,  they  vil)  dilt  merit  the  approbation  of  mankind.  The 
acciuatiaa  Iirought  agifant  then  en  Ois  accoont  uita  merely 
ftnn  tbe  iadinatiim  men  in  ge—ral  ine  U  bdievc  every  tUng, 
whether  tiutb  or  fakebood.  It  i»  in  earl;  youth  that  «e  are  rtadn 
to  contract  this  inclination;  wbich  in  time  becomes  a  deiiie  that  ia 
contiuually  greedy  of  gralificatian.  When  a  philosopher  destroys 
«ne  error,  men  are  always  ready  to  say  to  him,  with  what  other 
will  you  replace  it?  They  resemble  a  nek  man,  «ho  w^sltthit 
I^yûcian,  Doctor,  when  you  have  cured  me  of  my  ft  ver,  what 
otfaer  disorder  will  you  give  me  in  lieu  of  it  i 

The 
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The  architect  of  the  moral  edifice  is  the  philoso- 
pher :  the  plan  is  drawn  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  re- 
ligioQs  and  govemments  oppose  its  exécution.  When 
the  obstacles  opposed  by  ■  ituiNd  religion  or  tyranny 
to  the  progress  of  morality  are  removed,  mankind 
may  flatter  themselves  nith  seeing  the  science  of  edtw 
cation  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of 
which  it  is  susceptible. 

Without  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  plan  of  a 
good  edocatioQ,  I  bare  at  least  pointed  out  the  prin- 
cipal  parts  that  are  to  be  reformed  ;  I  have  shewn 
the  reciprocal  dependence  that  subsists  between  the 
moral  part  of  education  and  the  difHerent  forms  of  go- 
vernment :  and  lastly,  I  have  proved  that  a  reforma- 
tion in  one  cannot  be  produced  without  a  refonnatioa 
i&ihe  other. 

This  truth  being  clearly  demonstrated,  the  attempt 
caa  no  longer  appear  impossible  :  being  assured  that 
the  excellence  of  education  depends  on  the  excellence 
of  the  laws,  there  is  no  lon^ei  any  occasion  to  attempt 
to  reconcile  irreconcileables. 

If  I  have  marked  ont  the  spot  where  the  nine  sfaonid 
lie  dog,  future  men  of  letters,  better  informed  in  their 
researches  on  this  subject,  «ill  no  longer  wander  iq 
vain  speculation,  and  I  shall  spare  them  the  (aligne  of 
jxselesB  labour. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


OF  INBTBUCTIOH,     AFTEB    THE    OBSTACLBB   THAT 
0PP08B    ITS    PBOORRSS    ARE  BEHOVED. 

Whew  boDoanand  rewards  are  always  decreed  iD  a 
conntfy  to  merit,  when  public  niid  private  ioterest  are 
constantly  united,  the  moral  education  in  that  country 
will  be  necessarily  excellent,  and  the  people  necea- 
SBrily  virtuous. 

Man  (experience  proves)  is  by  nature  an  imitator, 
aa  ape  ;  if  he  live  in  the  midst  of  bonest  citizens,  be 
«ill  become  hooesl,  when  the  precepts  of  bis  instruc- 
tors are  not  contradicted  by  the  national  manners. 
When  maxims  and  examples  equally  concur  to  excite 
in  men  the  desire  of  talents  and  virtue  ;  when  the 
citizens  regard  vice  with  horror,  and  ignorance  with 
contempt,  they  will  be  neither  fools  nor  knaves  :  the 
idea  of  happiness  being  connected  in  our  minds 
with  that  of  merit,  and  the  love  of  felicity  will  compel 
Dt  to  the  love  of  virtue. 

When  I  see  honours  heaped  on  those  who  have  ren- 
dered themselves  useful  to  their  country  ;  when  I  meet 
with  nonebntdisceming  citizens,  and  hear  none  but  ho- 
nest discourses,  I  learn  to  be  virtuous,  if  I  may  so  say, 
w  we  learn  onr  native  language  without  perceiving  it. 

In 
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In  ever;  country,  if  we  except  the  powerful,  the 
wicked  are  those  that  the  laws  and  iostniction  have 
made  so  (8). 

I  hare  shewn  that  the  excellence  of  moral  education 
depends  on  the  excellence  of  government  :  I  may  say 
as  much  of  corporeal  education.  Every  wise  govern- 
ment endeavours  to  make  the  people  not  only  virtuous, 
but  strong  and  healthful.  Such  men  are  at  once  the 
most  happy,  and  the  most  proper  for  the  several  em- 
ployments to  which  the  interest  of  the  state  may  ap- 
point them.  Every  sagacious  government  therefore 
will  establish  gymnastic  exercises. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  education,  which 
consists  in  making  men  illustrious  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, it  is  evident  that  its  perfection  also  depends  on 
the  sagacity  of  the  legislatnre.  When  the  instructors 
of  mankind  are  divested  of  a  superstitious  reverence 
for  ancient  customs,  and  the  spring  of  their  genius  is 
allowed  to  exert  its  full  force  ;  when  they  are  excited 
by  the  hope  of  rewards  to  improve  the  methods  of  in- 
struetion,  and  invigorate  the  desire  of  emulstiou  (9), 
it  is  impossible,  when  encouraged  by  such  hope,  that 
intelligent  masters,  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
managing  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  should  not  soon 
give  to  this  part  of  education,  already  the  most  ad' 
vanced,  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible- 
Good  or  bad  education,  is  almost  entirely  the  work 
of  the  laws>  But,  it  wilt  be  said,  how  much  know- 
ledge is  necessary  to  frame  such  as  are  good  ?  Less 
VOL.  11.  â  o  thaa 
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than  is  imagined.  It  ia  sufBcient  for  this  purpose 
that  ibe  minister  have  the  intftest  and  desire  to  make 
such  laws.  Suppose,  however,  the  legislatare  shouM 
want  informatioD,  every  virtuous  and  intelligent  citi- 
zen woald  lend  him  assistance  :  good  laws  would  tbea 
be  made,  and  the  obstacles  that  opjtose  the  piogims  of 
instruction  would  be  removed. 

But  are  things  that  are  donbiless  easy  in  weak  and 
rising  societies,  whose  interests  are  simple,  practicable 
in  such  as  are  rich,  powerful,  and  numerous  i  HoW 
can  the  unlimited  desire  of  man  for  power  be  there 
restrained  i  How  can  the  projecU  of  the  ambitions, 
who  are  leagued  to  enslave  theit'  Pèllotv-bltizens,  be 
there  prevented  i  and  lastly,  ho*  constantly  and  eta- 
caciously  oppose  that  colossal  and  despotic  power, 
which,  founded  on  the  contempt  of  tftledts  and  Virtues 
causes  the  people  to  languish  in  indolence,  fear,  and 
misery  J 

In  too  extensive  empires  there  is  perhaps  but  one 
method  of  resolving,  in  a  durable  manner,  the  two- 
fold problem  of  an  excellent  legislation,  and  a  perfect 
education  ;  which  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  divide 
those  empires  into  a  certain  number  of  federative  re- 
publics, which  will  be  defended  by  their  smallneSs 
against  the  ambition  of  iheir  fellow-citizens,  and  by 
their  confederation  against  the  ambition  oF  their 
neighbours. 

I  shull  not  extend  this  question  further.     What  1 

proposed  in  this  section  was  to  give  clear  and  simple 

ideas 
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ideas  of  corporeal  and  moral  edacation  ;  to  determine 
the  several  sorts  of  iostroctioa  that  should  be  given  to 
mea,  to  citizens,  and  to  citizens  of  particular  profes- 
sions :  to  point  out  the  reformations  that  should  be 
made  in  governments,  and  the  obstacles  that  now  op- 
pose the  science  of  moraiitj  ;  and  lastly,  to  show  that 
these  obslacles  being  removed)  the  problem  of  an  ex- 
cellent education  will  be  almost  entirely  resolved. 

I  shall  finish  this  chapter  with  ihe  following  obser- 
vation, which  is,  that  to  throw  more  light  on  ao  impor- 
tant a  «object,  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  man  ; 

Todetermine  the  extent  of  the  faculties  of  his  under* 
standing  ; 

To  shew  the  springs  by  which  he  is  moved,  and  the 
manner  in  which  those  springs  are  pot  in  action  ; 

And  lastly,  to  hint  to  the  legislature  new  means  of 
improving  the  great  work  of  the  laws. 

If  OQ  these  difierentsubjects  I  have  published  some 
new  and  useful  truths,  I  have  fulfilled  my  underlaking  ; 
and  have  a  right  to  the  esteem  and  acknowledgment 
of  mankind. 

Among  the  great  number  of  questions  treated  of 
in  this  work,  one  of  the  most  important  was  todeter- 
mine whether  genius,,  virtue,  and  talenu,  to  which 
nations  owe  their  grandeur  and  felicity,  were  the  effect 
of  the  difference  of  nourishment  and  temperament; 
in  short,  of  the  dilference  of  the  organs  of  the  five 
senses,  over  which  the  excellence  of  the  laws  and  ad- 
s  e  2  miniâtraiioa 
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ministration  have  no  influence  ;  or  if  the  same  genius, 
the  same  virtues,  and  ttie  same  talents  were  the  eflect 
of  education,  over  which  the  laws  and  the  form  of  go- 
Ternmemare  all  powerful. 

If  I  have  proved  the  truth  of  the  latter  assertion, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  happiness  of  nations  is  in 
their  own  hands,  and  that  it  entirely  depends  on  the 
greateror  less  interest  tbey  take  in  improving  the  sci- 
ence of  education. 

To  assist  the  reader's  memory,  I  shall  conclude  this 
work  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  several  principles  on 
nhich  I  have  founded  my  opinion  ;  the  reader  qill 
thereby  the  more  readily  estimate  its  probability. 


RECAPITULATION. 

After  having  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work  said 
a  few  words  on  its  importance,  and  on  the  ignorance 
of  mankind  relative  to  the  true  principles  of  education, 
and  lastly,  of  the  dryness  of  the  subject,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  treating  it,  I  have  examined, 

SKCTION    1. 

"  Whether  education,  necessarily  different  in  diffe- 
"  rent  men,  be  not  the  cause  of  that  inequality  of  tin- 
"  dei'st;indings  hitherto  attributed  to  the  tmequad  per- 
"  fection  of  their  organs," 
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To  this  purpose  I  have  inqaired  at  what  age  the 
edacatioD  of  mao  begin8,and  who  are  his  iastructors. 

I  see  that  man  is  the  pupil  of  every  object  which 
surrounds  him,  of  all  the  positions  in  Ahich  chance 
has  placed  biiD,  in  short,  bf  every  incident  thut,happens 
to  him. 

That  these  ohjects,  positions,  and  incidents  are  not 
exactly  the  same  for  any  two  persons,  andcoasequenUy 
no  two  receive  the  same  iostruclions. 

That  if  it  were  possible  for  two  men  to  have  the 
same  ohjects  before  their  eyes,  these  objects  not  strik- 
ing them  at  the  precise  moment  when  their  minds  are 
in  the  seme  situation,  will  not,  in  consequence,  excite 
in  them  the  same  ideas  :  therefore  the  pretended  uni- 
formity of  instruction  received,  either  in  the  schools 
or  in  the  paternal  house,  is  one  of  those  suppositions 
whose  impossibility  is  proved  by  facts,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence that  chance,  independent  of  instructors,  has, 
and  always  will  have,  on  the^  education  of  childhood 
and  youth. 

These  matters  settled,  I  consider  the  extreme  extent 
of  the  power  of  chance,  and  I  examine, 

Whether  illustrious  men  do  not  frequently  owe  toit 
their  taste  for  a  particular  sort  of  study,  and  conse- 
quently their  talents  and  their  success  in  that  study. 

If  the  science  of  education  can  be  perfected  with- 
out restraining  the  bounds  of  the  empire  of  chance. 

If  the  contradictions  at  present  perceived  among  all 
the  precepts  of  education,  do  not  extend  the  empire  of 
chance. 

2  0  3  If 
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If  these  coDtradictioos>  of  vhich  I  bave  given  some 
examples,  onght  ooi  to  be  regarded  as  effects  of  the 
opposition  that  is  found  betveen  the  religious  system 
aad  that  of  the  public  prosperity. 

If  religions  might  not  be  rendered  less  destrucdve 
of  the  national  felicity,  and  fouaded  on  principles  naore 
conformable  to  the  general  interest. 

What  those  principles  are. 

If  they  might  not  be  established  by  an  intelligent 
prince. 

If  among  the  false  religions  there  are  not  some 
«hose  worship  has  not  been  less  opposite  to  thewelfisre 
of  society,  and  consequently  to  the  improvement  of 
the  science  of  education. 

If  agreeably  to  these  several  examinations,  and  on 
the  supposition  that  all  men  have  an  equal  aptitude  to 
understanding,  the  mere  diflerence  in  their  education 
ought  not  to  produce  a  difference  in  their  ideas  and 
their  talents.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  inequality  in 
understanding  cannot  be  regarded,  in  men  commonly 
well  organised,  as  a  demonstrative  proof  of  their  un- 
equal aptitude  to  acquire  it. 

1  have  examined, 

SECTION    II. 

**  Ifall  men,  commonly  well  organised,  have  not  an 
"  equal  aptitude  to  understanding  i" 

I  agree  in  the  first  place,  that  as  all  oar  ideas  come 
to  ui  by  the  senses,  we  ought  to  regard  the  mind  or 
understanding  either  aa  the  mere  effect  of  the  greater 
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or  less  degree  pf  perfection  in  the  five  senses  ;  or  of 
an  occult  and  indelerminable  cause,  to  which  has  been 
vaguely  given  the  name  of  organisation. 

To  prove  the  falsity  of  this  opinion,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  experience,  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  word 
Mind  or  Underst^ding  and  distinguish  it  from  the 
■ooL    This  distinction  made,  we  must  observe. 

On  what  objects  the  mind  acts. 

How  it  acts. 

If  all  its  operations  are  not  reducible  to  the  observ- 
iog  of  the  reseipblances  and  difierences,  the  agree- 
ments and  disagreements  that  different  bbjects  have 
among  themselves  and  with  us  ;  and  if,  in  consequence, 
all  judgments  formed  on  corporeal  objects  are  not 
mere  sensations. 

'  If  it  be  not  the  same  with  judgments  formed  on 
ideas  to  which  are  given  the  names  of  abstract,  collec- 
tive, 8çc. 

If  in  every  case  to  judge  and  compare  can  be  any 
thing  else  than  aJtematt  inspection,  that  is  to  say,  tm- 
sation' 

If  we  can  feel  the  impressioti  of  objects  without 
comparing  them  with  each  other. 

If  such  comparison  doe^  not  suppose  an  interest 
to  compare  them. 

If  that  interest  be  not  the  sole  aad  unknown  cause 
of  all  our  ideas,  our  actions,  our  pains,  our  pleasures, 
and,  in  short,  our  sociability. 

Whence  I  observe,  that  as  this  interest,  in  iulast  ana- 

lysu,  takes  its  source  in  corporeal  sens'bility  ;  this. 

9  0  4  sensibiUty 
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seasibility  is  conseqaeDtl;  the  sole  priociple  of  homan 
ideas  and  actions. 

That  there  is  no  rational  motive  for  rejecting  this 
opioion. 

Iliat  this  opinioo,  otice  demonsU&tecl  and  acknowr 
ledged  as  true,  we  must  necessarily  regard  the  inequar 
lity  of  understandings  us  the  effect 

Either  of  the  unequal  extent  of  the  memory  ; 

Or  of  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  the  fire 
tenses. 

That  in  fact,  it  is  neither  the  extent  of  the  memory, 
nor  the  extreme  acutenessoftlie  senses,  that  produces, 
and  must  produce  the  extent  of  the  understanding. 

That  with  regard  to  the  acuteness  of  the  senses,  men 
commonly  well  organised  differ  only  in  the  degrees  of 
their  sensations. 

That  this  small  difference  does  not  change  the  re- 
lation of  their  sensations  to  each  other,  and  cons&< 
quently  has  no  influence  over  the  understanding,  which 
is  not,  and  cannot  be  any  thing  else  than  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  relations  which  objects  have  to  each  other. 

The  cause  of  the  different  opinions  of  men. 

That  this  difference  is  the  effect  of  the  uncertain 
signification  of  words,  such  as 

Good, 

Interest,  and 

Virtue. 

That  if  words  were  precisely  defined,  aqd  their  de- 
finitions arranged  in  a  dictionary,  aU  the  propositioiis 

of 
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of  morality,  politics,  ood  metaphysics  would  become 
as  snsceptible  of  demonstration  as  (he  trntbs  of  geo* 
metry. 

That  from  the  moment  the  same  ideas  are  atmez- 
ed  to  the  same  words,  all  minds  adopting  the  same 
principles,  would  drart  from  them  the  sBme  conclu- 
ions. 

That  it  is  impossible,  as  all  objects  appear  toallmea 
to  have  the  same  relations,  for  men  by  comparing  ob- 
jecte with  each  other,  (either  in  the  material  world,  as 
is  proved  by  geometry,  or  in  the  intellectoal  world, 
which  is  proved  by  metaphysics),  not  to  form  the  same 
coDclasions. 

That  the  tmth  of  this  proposition  is  proved  by  the 
resemblance  of  the  tales  of  the  fairies,  philosophic 
tales,  and  religions  tales  of  all  countries,  and  by  the 
uniformity  of  impositions,  employed  every  where  by 
the  ministers  of  false  religions,  to  preserve  and  increase 
their  authority  over  the  people. 

From  all  these  facts  it  resulu,  that  as  the  greater  or 
less  acuteness  of  the  senses  does  not  at  all  change  the 
proportion  in  which  objects  strike  ns,  all  men,  com- 
monly well  organised,  have  an  equal  apritude  to  un- 
derstanding. 

To  augment  proofs  of  this  important  truth,  I  have 
added  a  demonstration  of  it  in  the  same  section,  by 
another  series  of  propositions.  I  have  shewn  that  the 
most  iublime  ideas,  once  simplified,  are  by  the  consent 
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of  all  philoaophera^  reducible  to  this  cleai  proposition, 
tkat  white  ù  white,  and  black  w  black. 

That  eyery  iniih  of  this  kind  is  compréhensible  by 
all  understandipgs  ;  aod  that  therefore  tbert  >8  oot 
aay  one»  how  great  and  geDeial  soevei  it  may  be,  nhicli 
clearly  represented,  «nd  disengaged  from  the  obscu- 
rity of  words,  cannot  be  equally  conceived  by  al)  men 
commonly  well  organised.  Now  to  be  equity  able  to 
conpiehend  the  highest  truths,  is  to  have  an  equal 
aptitude  to  understanding.  Such  is  the  coqcluMon  of 
the  second  section. 

SECTION    III. 

The  object  of  this  section  is  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  causes  to  which  the  inequality  ot  noderstandingg  is 
to  be  attributed. 

These  causes  are  reducible  to  two. 

The  one  is  the  unequal  desire  that  men  bare  of 
knowledge. 

The  other,  the  diversity  of  positions  in  which  chance 
places  them  ;  a  diversity  from  which  results  that  of 
their  instruction,  and  their  ideas.  To  shew  that  it  is 
to  these  two  causes  only  we  ought  to  refer  the  diffé- 
rence and  inequality  of  understandings,  I  have  proved 
that  most  of  our  discoveries  are  the  gifts  of  chance. 

That  these  same  gifts  are  not  granted  to  all. 

This  disiributioD  however  is  not  so  unequal  as  is 
imagined. 

That  in  this  respect  chance  ia  less  neglectful  of  us^ 
thjm 
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than  we  are,  if  I  may  ue  the  expressioD,  neglectful  of 
cksDce. 

That  ia  fitctall  veacommoaly  well  orgaaised  hare 
an  equal  power  of  onderstaDding,  but  that  power  is 
dead,ia  then,  when  not  put  in  acLioo  by  Bome  passion,    . 
ancb  as.  die  love  of  eiteem,  glory.  Sec. 

That  men  owe  to  such  passions  only  the  attention 
proper  to  fecundate  the  ideas  oflered  to  them  by  chance. 
That  without  passions  their  minds  might  be  re^ 
garded  in  some  measure  as  perfect  machines,  whose 
movement  issuspended  till  the  passions  put  in  tbem  in 
action. 

Hence  I  c(H)cliide>  that  the  inequality  of  nnder- 
alandings  in  men  is  the  produce  of  chance,  «nd  of  the 
unequal  vivacity  of  their  passions;  but  whether  those 
passions  are  the  effects  of  the  strength  of  tempéra- 
ment, is  what  I  examine  in  the  following  section. 

SECTION    IV. 

I  there  demonstrate. 

That  mcn-éommonly  well  orguiised  are  susceptible 
of  the  same  degree  of  passion. 

That  their  unequal  force  is  always  the  eflfect  of  the 
difference  of  situations  in  which  chance  has  placed 
them. 

That  the  original  character  of  each  man,  (as  Pascal 
observes),  is  nothing  more  than  the  produce  of  his  first 
habits  :  that  man  is  bom  without  idées,  without  passi- 
ons, and  without  any  other  wants  than  those  ofhunger 
«nd  thirst,  and  consequently  without  character:  that 
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he  ofteD  chaDges  it  without  any  change  in  his  organi- 
sation :  that  those  changes,  independent  of  the  greater 
or  less  acuieness  of  his  senses,  operate  according  to 
the  changes  that  happen  in  his  situation  and  ideas. 

That  the  diversit;  of  characters  depends  solely  on 
the  different  manners  in  which  the  sentiment  of  self- 
love  is  modified  in  men. 

That  this  sentiment,  the  necessary' effect  of  corporeal 
sensibility,  is  commoq  to  all,  and  produces  in  all  the 
love  of  power. 

That  this  desire  produces  envy,  the  love  of  wealth, 
of  glory,  importance,  justice,  virtue,  intolerance,  in 
short,  all  the  factitiotis  passions,  whose  several  names 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  different  applications  of 
the  love  of  power. 

This  truth  esublished,  I  shew,  by  a  short  genea>- 
logy  of  the  passions,  that  if  the  love  of  power  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  mere  effect  of  corporeal  sensibi- 
Jity,  and  ifall  men  commonly  well  organised  aresensi- 
ble,  all  are  consequently  susceptible  of  the  sort  of  pas- 
sion proper  to  put  in  action  the  equal  aptitade  they 
have  to  understanding. 

But  can  these  passions  be  excited  to  ui  eqaal  degree 
{a  all  ?  Of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that  the  love  of 
glory  may  be  exalted  in  man  to  the  same  degree  of 
force  as  the  sentiment  of  self-love  ;  that  the  force  of 
this  sentiment  is  in  all  men  more  than  sufficient  to 
give  them  the  degree  of  attention  which  the  discovery 
of  the  Eublimest  truths  requires  ;  that  the  bnman  un- 
derstanding is  consequently  susceptible  of  perfecbili- 
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ty  ;  and  lastly,  that  in  men,  commonly  well  orgaaised, 
tbe  inequality  of  talents  can  benothiogmore  than  tbe 
effect  of  ibe  difference  of  their  education,  in  which 
difference!  comprehend  the  situations  in  which  chance 
baa  placed  them. 

SECTION    V. 

What  I  here  propose  is,  to  shew  the  errors  and  con- 
tradictions of  those  who  adopt  on  this  question  prin- 
ciples different  from  mine,  and  refer  the  inequality  of 
understandings  to  the  unequal  perfection  io  the  or- 
gans of  the  senses. 

No  one  has  written  better  on  this  aubject  than  M. 
Rousseau  ;  I  therefore  cite  biûi  for  an  example.  I 
shew,  that  always  contradicting  himself,  be  sometimes 
regards  understanding  and  character  as  effects  of  the 
diversity  of  temperaments,  and  sometimes  adopts  tbe 
contrary  opinion. 

That  it  results  from  bis  contradictions  on  this  sub- 
je«. 

That  virtue,  humanity,  understanding,  and  talents 
are  acquisitions. 

That  goodness  is  not  the  portion  of  man  in  his  cradle. 

That  the  seeds  of  cruelty  are  in  corporeal  wants. 

That  humanity  is  consequently  in  man  always  the 
produce  of  fear,  or  of  education. 

TbatM.  Rousseau, after  his  first  contradictions,  falls 
incessantly  into  others  ;  that  he  believes,  by  turns, 
educatiou  to  be  useful  and  detrimental. 
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OF  the  happy  use  that  might  be  made,  in  paUic  in- 
strncliOD,  of  some  of  M.  Roussesu's  ideas. 

That,  according  to  this  author,  we  must  not  snppDse 
childhood  aoâ  early  youth  to  be  without  judgment. 

That  the  pretended  advantages  of  mature  age  over 
youth  are  imaginary. 

Of  the  eulogies  given  by  M.  Rousseau  to  igno- 
rance; the  motives  that  induced  him  to  become  iu 
apologist. 

That  learning  has  never  contributed  to  the  cormp- 
tion  of  manners  ;  that  M.  Rousseau  himself  does  not 
believe  it. 

Of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  empires;  that  among 
these  causes  the  improvement  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
cannot  be  cited  : 

And  that  their  cultivation  retards  the  rnin  of  a  des- 
potic empire. 

SECTION   TI. 

I  heie  consider  the  several  evils  produced  by  igno- 
rance. 

1  prove  that  ignorance  is  not  destructive  of  effemi- 
Oacy. 

That  it  does  not  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  subject. 

Thai  it  determines  the  most  important  questions 
without  examination. 

That  of  luxury  given  as  an  example. 

I  prove  that  this  question  cannot  be  resolved  With- 
out comparing  an  infinity  of  objects  with  each  other  ; 
Without 
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Without  first  aonexing  precise  ideas  to  the  word 
itawy,  and  then  examining  ; 

If  laznr;  ms;  not  be  useful  auà  necessary,  and  if 
it  always  suppose  intemperance  in  a  nation. 

Of  the  càilse  of  loznry  :  if  it  may  not  be  itself  the 
eâèct  of  those  pdblic  calamities  of  which  it  b  accnsed 
of  being  the  author. 

If,  to  know  the  trae  cause  of  Inznrj,  we  must  not 
go  back  to  ibe  fonaation  of  societies,  and  there  trace 
the  effects  of  the  great  iacreaseof  mankind. 

Observe,  if  this  increase  does  not  produce  among 
them  a  division  of  interest,  and  this  division  a  too  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  national  wealth. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  too  unequal  partition  of 
riches,  and  by  their  introduction  into  au  empire. 

Tbe  good  and  bad  effects  of  riches. 

The  eauses  of  the  too  great  inequality  of  fortunes. 

The  means  of  opposing  the  too  rapid  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  the  same  hands. 

Of  countries  where  money  is  not  current. 

What  are  in  those  countries  tbe  productive  princi- 
ples of  virtue. 

Of  countries  where  money  is  current. 

That  money  there  becomes  tbe  common  object  of 
the  desireof  men,  and  the  productive  principle  of  their 
actions  and  their  virtues. 

Of  the  period  when,  like  the  sea,  riches  abandon 
certain  countries. 

Of  the  state  in  which  a  nation  then  is. 
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Of  the  stnpefactioa  tbat  takes  place  of  the  loss  of 
riches. 

Of  the  several  priociples  of  activity  in  nations. 

Of  money,  considered  as  une  of  these  principles. 

Of  the  evils  occasiooed  by  the  love  of  money. 

If,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  the  jndicious  ma- 
gistrate ought  to  desire  a  too  hasty  dimiouUon  of  thn 
principle  of  activity. 

Thatit  is  not  in  luxury,  but  in  its  productive  ctinse, 
that  we  ought  to  look  for  the  destrucUve  principle  of 
empires. 

If  wecan  use  too  much  caution  in  examining  qaei- 
tionsof  this  nature. 

If  in  such  questions  the  precipitate  judgment  of  ig- 
norance do  not  frequentlyinvolveanation  in  the  great- 
est misfortunes. 

If  in  consequence  of  what  has  heen  said,  we  ought 
not  to  bate  and  despise  the  piolecturs  of  ignortmce,  and 
in  genera!  all  those  who,  hy  opposing  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  impede  the  improvement  of  legisla- 
tion, and  consequently  the  public  h^piness,  entirely 
dependent  on  the  goodness  of  the  laws. 

SECTION   vii. 
That  it  is  tbe  excellence  of  the  laws,  and  not,  as 
some  pretend,  the  purity  of  religious  worship,  that  can 
•ecure  the  happiness  and  tranquiiity  of  nations. 

Of  the  little  ioâueuce  which  religions  have  on  the 
virtue  and  felicity  of  nations. 

Of 
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or  a  religious  spirit,  destructive  of  the  legislative 
spirit. 

That  a  religion  truly  useful  will  force  the  people  to 
become  intelligent. 

That  men  do  not  act  Consistently  with  their  belief, 
but  their  personal  advantage. 

That  more  consistency  in  their  determinations  tvould 
render  the  popish  religion  more  detrimental. 

That  speculative  principles  in  general  have  little  in- 
fluence on  the  conduct  of  men,  who  obey  only  the 
latvs  of  their  country  and  their  interest. 

That  nothing  belter  proves  the  prodigious  power  of 
legislation  than  the  government  of  the  Jesuits. 

That  it  has  furnished  that  religious  order  with  the 
means  of  making  kings  tremble,  and  of  executing  the 
most  atrocious  enlerpiizcs. 

Of  atrocious  enterprizcs. 

That  these  enicrprizcs  may  be  equally  inspired  by 
the  pas!<ions  of  gloiy,  ambilioo  and  fuuuticism. 

The  means  0/  distinguishing  the  sort  of  passion  that 
commands  them. 

Of  the  time  when  the  interest  of  the  Jesuits  urges 
them  to  great  crimes. 

What  sect  in  France  can  oppose  their  enterprizes. 

That  Jansenism  alone  is  able  to  destroy  the  Jesuits. 

That  without  the  Jesuits  we  should  never  have 
known  all  the  power  of  legislation. 

That,   to  carry  it  to    perteciion,  it  is  necessary  to 
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have,  like  St.  Benedict,  a  religious  order  ;  or,  like 
Romulus  or  Pean,  an  empire  or  coloay  to  fouad. 

Tbat  in  every  other  situatioo  the  legislatire  genius^ 
constrained  hj  maoaers  and  prejudices  already  esta- 
blished, cannot  soar  sufficiently  high,  nor  dictate  those 
perfect  laws  whose  establishment  would  give  to  nations 
the  greatest  happiness  possible. 

That  to  resolve  the  problem  of  the  public  felicity, 
we  must  previously  know  what  constitates  the  happi- 
ness of  man. 

SECTION   VIII. 

Id  what  consists  the  happiness  of  individuals,  and 
consequently  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  necessarily 
composed  of  the  happiness  of  all  the  individuals  Î 

That  to  resolve  this  political  problem,  we  must  exa- 
mine if  men  can  be  equally  happy  in  every  condition, 
tbat  is,  fill  up  all  the  instants  of  their  days  in  a  manner 
equally  agreeable. 

Of  the  employment  of  time. 

That  this  employment  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  pro- 
fessions. 

That  ifempires  are  peopled  with  none  but  unfortu- 
nate persons,  it  is  the  effect  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
laws,  and  the  loo  unequal  partition  of  riches. 

That  the  people  may  be  made  more  easy,  and  this 
ease  would  moderate  in  them  the  excessive  desire  of 
riches. 
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Of  the  several  moLives  which  at  preseatjustifytbat 
desire. 

That  amoDg  these  motives  the  most  powerful  is  the 
fear  of  disgast  or  weariness. 

That  the  malady  of  disgast  is  more  comiaon  and 
crael  than  is  imagined. 

Of  the  inSaeDce  of  disgust  on  the  manners  of  a 
people  and  the  form  of  their  goveroment. 

Of  religion  and  its  ceremonies,  considered  as  a  re- 
medy for  disgust. 

That  the  only  remedies  for  this  evil  are  lively  and 
distinct  sensations. 

Hence  onr  love  for  eloquence,  poetry,  and  all  the 
pleasing  arts,  whose  object  is  to  excite  sensations  of 
that  kind. 

Particular  proofs  of  this  truth. 

Of  the  arts  of  amenity  ;  their  impression  on  the 
opulent  idler  ]  they  cannot  free  him  from  disgust, 

Thatlbe  most  opulent  are  in  general  the  most  dis- 
gusted, because  they  are  passive  in  almost  all  their 
pleasures. 

That  the  passive  pleasures  are  in  general  the  most 
transient  and  most  expensive. 

That  consequently  it  is  the  rich  who  feel  most  for'- 
cibly  tbe  want  of  riches. 

That  the  rich  man  would  be  always  moved  without 
the  trouble  of  moving  himself. 

That  he  is  without  motive  to  direst  himself  of  idle-  .- 
S  H  a  aeasf 
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ness^  (Tom  which  a- moderate  fortune  aeceesarii^  frees 
oilier  men. 

Of  the  ffimointioR  of  the  idea»  of  hapjtinesA  and 
riches  in  our  minds  ;  that  this  association  is  the  eSeet 
of  education. 

Thata  different  education  may  produce  a  eontiwry 
effect. 

That  then,  rtithoul  being  equally  rich'  and  powerful, 
individuals  may  be,  and  think  themselves,  equally 
happy. 

Of  the  remote  utility  of  these  principles. 

That  once  convinced  of  this  trutb,  men  stVould  no 
longer  regard  evil  as  inherent  in  the  nature  of  society, 
but  as  an  accident  occasioned  by  the  imperfection  of 
their  legislation. 

SECTION    iX. 

Of  the  possibility  of  tracing  out  a  good  pfan  of  le- 
gislation. 

Of  the  obstacles  which  ignorance  oppeaestoitspnb' 
lication. 

Of  the  ridicule  that  is  thrown  on'cvery  new-  idea>  vrid 
every  profound  study  of  morality  and  polities'. 

Of  the  haired  of  igtwrance  forall  refomMtion.' 

Of  the  difficulty  of  making  good  laws. 

Of  the  first  queationsto  be  asked  on  this  sn&ject. 

Of  rewards  ;  that  they  never  corrupt  the  iBannrtrSy 
of  whale^'er  kind  they  be,  thoogb  it  were  a  laxury.of 
pleasure. 
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Of  the  luxar;  of  pleasures  :  that  every  pleasure  tie- 
creed  as  a  public  acknowledi^ment,  cberishes  virtue, 
«od  raAkes  tbe  lawj  respected,  whose  deatruction  never 
is,  as  some  pretend,  the  effect  of  -  the  iaconstancy  of 
the  buman  mind. 

Of  tbe  uue  cauies  of  tlie  changes  that  happen  in  tbe 
laws  of  nations. 

That  these  changes  proceed  from  the  imperfection 
of  those  laws  iheuuelves,  and  from  tbe  negligenoe  of 
Administratious,  nlio  know  not  bow  to  restraiutbe  ant- 
bition.  of  neighbouring  nations  by  the  terror  of  their 
arms,  nor  that  of  tiieirfelluw-citizenB  by  the  sagacity 
,of  their  regulations;  and  w bo,  besides  being  edu- 
cated in  pernicious  prejudices,  favour  au  ignorance 
of  truths  whose  publication  would  secure  the  public 
felicity. 

That  the  publication  of  tbe  truth  is  never  fatal  but 
to  him  by  whom  it  is  published. 

That  a  knowledge  of  it,  useful  to  nations,  never  mo- 
lests their  peace. 

That  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  this  assertion  is 
the  slowness  with  which  truth  is  propagated. 

Of  goveraments. 

That  tbe  happiness  of  the  prince  is  not  annexed  in 
any  govemnient,  as  is  imagined,  to  the  misery  of  the 
people. 

That  we  owe  the  truth  to  mankind. 

That  the  obligation  to  declare  it  supposes  the  free 
lise  of  the  means  of  discovering  it. 

2  11  3  That 
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That  wbea  nations  are  deprived  of  this  liberty  they 
«re  plunged  in  ignorance. 

Of  the  evils  produced  by  an  indifference  to  the 
truth. 

That  the  legislator  is  not,  as  some  pretend,  ever  ob< 
liged  to  sacriBce  the  happiness  of  the  present  généra- 
tion to  that  of  future  generations. 

That  such  a  supposition  is  absard. 

That  men  ought  to  be  the  more  excited  to  the  search 
of  truth  ;  as  being  in  geneial  indifferent  about  it,  they 
judge  an  opinion  to  be  true  or  false,  merely  as  it  is 
their  interest  to  believe  it  to  be  the  one  or  the  other. 

That  this  interesi  will  make  them  deny,  on  occasion, 
the  truth  of  geometrical  demooEtrations. 

That  it  makes  me(t  esteem  in  themselves  the  cruelty 
they  detest  in  others. 

That  it  makes  them  respect  crimes. 

That  it  makes  saints. 
.    That  it  proves  to  great  men  the  superiority  of  their 
species  over  that  of  other  men. 

That  it  catisesvice  to  be  hoooared  in  a  protector. 

That  the  interest  of  the  powerful  commands  more 
imperiously  than  the  truth,  iu  general  opinions- 

Tbat  a  secret  interest  has  always  concealed  from 
the  parliamenls  the  conformity  of  the  morality  of  the 
Jesuits  wiih  that  of  popery. 

That  interest  makes  men  daily  deoy  this  maxim, 
"  Do  not  to  others  what  thou  wouldst  aot  they  should 
do  unto  thee." 
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ion  of  ihi  «bj«U  trcmled  of  In  Section  X. 

That  it  prevents  the  priest,  who  is  an  honest  man, 
frooa  seeing  the  evils  produced  by  the  Catholic  rehgion 
«nd  the  projecu  of  a  sect  that  is  intolerant  because  u 
is  ambitious,  and  regicidal  because  it  is  intolerant. 

Of  the  means  employed  by  the  church  to  subject 
nations. 

Of  the  time  when  the  Catholic  church  will  suffer  its 
pretensions  to  lie  dormant. 

Of  the  time  when  it  will  revive  them. 

The  pretensions  of  the  church  proved  by  right. 

The  same  pretensions  proved  by  facts. 

Of  the  means  of  enchaining  ecclesiastical  ambition. 

That  toleration  which  can  alone  restrain  it,  may,  by 
enlightening  the  minds  of  men,  secure  the  tranquillity 
and  happiness  of  nations,  whose  characters  are  suscep- 
tible of  all  the  forms  that  the  law,  the  government,  and 
especially  public  education  can  give  them. 

SECTION   X. 

Of  the  poner  of  education,  and  the  means  of  giving 
it  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection.  Of  the  obstacles 
to  the  progress  of  this  science. 

Of  the  facility  with  which,  these  obstacles  being 
removed,  the  plan  of  ao  excellent  edacatiou  might  be 
traced  out. 

Of  education. 

That  it  can  do  every  thing. 

That  princes,  like  private  persons,  are  the  produce 
•f  their  instruction, 
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That  we  cannot  expect  great  princes  witbout.  a 
great  change  in  their  education. 

Of  the  principal  advantages  of  a  public  over  a  pf'T 
vate  education. 

A  general  idea  of  the  corporeal  education  tjf  m^n. 

or  the  time  and  siliraiioa  in  wliich  man  is  suscep- 
tible of  a  moral  education. 

Of  education  relative  to  diflerent  prqfesslons. 

Of  the  moral  education  of  man.     . 

Of  the  obstacles  to  the  perfection  of  this  part  of 
education. 

The  interest  of  the  priest,  the  first  obstacle. 

The  imperfection  of  most  governments,  the  second 
obstacle. 

That  every  important  rcformatfon  in  the  moral  part 
of  education  supposes  a  reformation  in  the  laws  and 
form  of  government. 

That  this  reformation  made,  and  the  obstacles  that 
Oji|)ijse  the  progress  of  jiistructton  once  removed,  the 
problem  of  the  bi;st  education  possible  will  be  resolved. 

What  I  propose  in  the  four  following  chapters  is  to 
prove  the  analogy  of  my  opinions  with  those  of  Locke. 

To  shew  uti  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  princi- 
ple of  corjjoreal  sensibility. 

Toreply  to  the  reproach  ofmaterialism  and  impiety. 

To  shew  all  the  absurdity  of  such  accusationd,  and 
the  impossibility  of  any  intelligent  moralists  escaping^ 
JB  this  respect,  the  censures  of  the  ecclesiastics. 

CHAP- 
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Of  IhetDBlDty  of  the  unthor't  princlplri  with  Locke'i. 


CHAP.    I. 


Xhb  uadarstaadiiig  is  oothiag  moie  than  the  assem- 
blage of  oat  ideas.  Our  ideas,  says  Locke,  come  to 
us  by  the  senses  ;  and  from  this  principle,  as  from 
mine,  it  may  be  concluded  that  our  uaderstanding  is 
Botfaiag  raoie  than  an  acquisition. 

To  regard  it  as  a  mere  gift  of  nature,  or  the  effect 
of  a  particular  organization,  without  being  able  to 
name  the  organ  by  which  it  is  produced,  is  to  bring 
back  to  philosophy  the  occult  qualities  ;  it  is  to  be- 
lieve without  proof,  and  judge  at  a  venture. 

History  and  experience  equally  inform  us  that  the 
understanding  is  independent  of  tlte  greater  or  less 
aoutenéss  of  the  senses  ;  that  men  of  diflerent  con- 
stitutions are  susceptible  of  the  same  passions  and  the 
same  ideas. 

The  principles  of  Locke,  far  from  contradicting  this 
opinion,  confirm  it  ;  they  prove  (hat  education  makes 
OB  what  we  are  ;  that  men  the  more  resemble  each 
other  as  their  instructions  are  more  similar;  and  con- 
sequently that  a  German  rcsembtesa  Frenchman  more 
f hao  an  Asiaiic  ;  and  another  German  more  than  a 
Frenchman  : 
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Frenchman  ;  and,  in  short,  if  the  anderstandiDgs  of 
men  be  very  différent,  it  is  because  none  of  them  bave 
the  same  education. 

Such  are  the  facts  oo  wbich  I  have  composed  ihia 
work  ;  I  oiTer  it  with  more  confidence  to  the  public, 
as  the  analogy  of  my  principles  with  those  of  Locke 
assure  me  of  their  truth. 

If  I  were  desirous  of  courting  the  protection  of  the 
tbeologtaos,  I  would  add,  that  these  principles  are  the 
most  conformable  to  the  ideas  which  a  Christian  ought 
to  form  of  the  justice  of  God. 

In  fact,  if  the  undersUnding,  the  characters,  and  pas- 
sions of  men  depend  on  the  unequal  perfection  of  their 
organs,  and  each  individual  were  a  different  machine, 
how  could  the  justice  of  heaven,  or  even  that  of 
earth,  require  the  same  effects  from  dissimilar  ma> 
chines  î  Would  God  have  given  the  same  law  to  all, 
without  granting  them  all  the  same  means  of  ful6li- 
ing  it  ? 

If  a  refined  and  delicate  probity  be  that  of  precept 
«nd  if  that  kind  of  precept  frequently  suppose  great 
intelligence,  it  follows,  that  all  men  commonly  well  or- 
ganized, must  be  endowed  by  the  Divinity  with  aa 
equal  {^>titade  to  understanding. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  I  would  mun- 
tain  the  troth  of  my  principles  by  theological  argu- 
ments ;  t  do  not  accuse  as  fanatics,  those  whose  opi- 
nions oo  this  subject  are  different  from  mine:  to 
oppose  them  with  other  aims  than  those  of  reason, 
wouI4 
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Anilogrofths  ulhor't  pTinelplet  wllh  Loeki'). 

■would  be  to  wound  the  enemj  behind  wbom  I  dunt 
not  look  in  the  face. 

Experieoce  and  reason  are  the  only  judges  of  my 
principles  :  vrere  their  truth  demonstrated,  I  should 
not  conclude  that  these  principles  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately and  universally  adopted.  The  truth  is  always 
propagated  slowly.  'Hie  Hungarians  believed  in  vam- 
pires a  long  time  after  their  non-existence  had  been 
demonstrated.  The  antiquity  of  an  error  renders  it 
for  a  long  time  respectable.  1  therefore  do  not  flatter 
myself  with  seeing  the  common  race  of  men  abandon, 
for  my  opinions,  ibose  in  which  they  have  been  edu- 
cated, and  which  they  respect. 

How  many  are  there  who,  inwardly  convinced  of 
the  fallacy  of  an  opinion,  still  roalnlain  it,  because  it 
is  gent;rally  believed,  and  because  they  will  not  iitmg* 
gle  against  public  opinion  !  There  are  few  sincert 
lovers  of  the  truth,  few  who  employ  themselves  earn- 
estly in  the  search  after  it,  and  who  embrace  it 
wherever  they  find  it.  The  man  who  would  dare  to 
declare  himself  the  apostle  of  the  truth,  must  centra 
all  his  happiness  in  the  possession  of  it. 

Besides,  to  whom  is  it  granted  to  perceive  at  once 
the  truth  of  a  new  opinion  ?  To  a  small  number  of 
young  people,  who  having,  at  their  enteriug  the  worid, 
no  fixed  ideas,  cbusetbe  most  rational,  it  is  for  them 
and  posterity  that  the  philosopher  writes.  The  philo- 
(lopher  see;  in  the  perspective  of  futurity  the  time 
when  an  opinion  that  is  true,  but  singular  and  little 
known. 
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ImpurOfice  of  tkt  pi-iBUp-»  ol  corporeal  tnuibijil]'. 

JctOKf ,  «shall  become  the  cobuqod  aad  geoeral  ppi- 
niob.  He  who  canoot  enjoy  by  aaticipalion  the  .eut- 
logies  of  posterity,  b«t  deaices  impatiently  tue  glory 
of  the  present  day,  should  refrain  from  the  search  after 
trudi  :  it  will  not  offer  itself  to  his  inquiry. 


CHAP.  II. 


OF  THE    IMPOBTANCB    AND    EXTENT  OF  THE  PKIK:* 

CIFLE  OF  CORPORKAI'  SBMSl  Bl  LITY» 

What  Î9  a  science?  A  series  of  propositions  which 
all  relate  to  one  general  aad  original  principle.  Is  mo- 
rality a  science  i  Yes  ;  if  in  corporeal  sensation  I  have 
discovered  ihe  sole  principle  of  which  all  the  precepts 
of  morality  are  the  necessary  consequences.  It  is  an 
evident  proof  of  tlie  truth  of  this  principle,  that  it 
explains  all  the  modes  of  being  of  mankind,  that  it 
devetopes  the  causes  of  their  understanding,  their  stii* 
pidiiy,  their  love,  their  hatred,  their  errors  and  con- 
tradictions. This  principle  ought  to  be  the  more  easily 
and  universally  a<lopted,  as  the  existence  of  corporeal 
sensibility  is  a  fact  allowed  by  alt,  as  the  idea  of  it  is 
clear,  the  notion  distinct,  the  expressioD  determinate, 
anc,  lastly,  as  no  error  can  mix  itself  with  so  simple 
»,a  axiom. 

Corporeal 
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InporUocc  at  the  principle  nf  coTpoml  wnHMlit;. 

Corporeal  sensibility  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
loen  as  a  tutelar  angel,  charged  to  watch  incessantly 
over  their  preservation.  Let  irien  he  happy  ;  this  per- 
haps ia  the  sole  view  of  nauire,  and  the  stile  principle 
of  morality.  When  the  laws"  are  good,  private  interest 
win  never  be  destructive  of  that  of  the  pwWlc  :  every' 
one  will' be  employed  in  pursuing  his  felicity;  every 
one  will  be  fortunate  and  just;  because  every  onewill 
perceive  that  his  happiness  depends  upon  that  of' 
hiS'  neighbour. 

In  numerous  societies  where  the  Inws  are  stilt  Jni^r'- 
fect,  if  the  villain,  the  fanatiCj  and  the  tyrattt  forget 
their  duty,  let  death  *  strike  the  villain,  the  fanatic,'' 
the  lyrant,  and  every  enertiy  to' the  public  welfare. 

Pleasure  and  pain  are  the  bonds  by  which  privfttB' 
interest  may  be  always  untied  with  that  of  ihe  nation  : 
they  both  take  their  source  from  corporeal' sensibility. 
The  sciences  of  morality  and  legialntiaii  cannot  there- 
fore be  any  thing  else  than  deductions  from  this  simple 
principle:  I  may  also  add,  that  its d(!velï)pemenE ex- 
tends even  to  theseveral  rules  of  the  affeof  amenity, 
whose  object,  as  I  have  already  said,  ia  lo'esicite' sen- 
sations in  ns;  and  the  more  lively  tliey  ar«  (tO),  the 
more  beautiful  and  sublime  the  work  they  produce  - 
will  a'ppear. 

•■  Our  author  doubtless  mearis  that  they  should  receive  the  most 
condign  punishment;  but  di:ath,  as  I  havedsenhete  shewn,  is  not 
the  most  condigu  (tuaishment  for  atrocious  crimes.    T. 

Corporeal 
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EiUnt  or  the  principle  ol  corpaml  •ouibillty. 

Corporeal  sensibility  ii  man  himself,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  all  that  he  produces  ;  so  that  his  knowledge 
never  extends  beyond  that  of  the  senses  ;  all  that  is 
not  subject  to  them  is  inaccessible  to  his  understanding. 

The  scholastics  however  pretend,  without  their  aid, 
to  penetrate  into  the  intellectual  kingdoms  :  bat  these 
Sisyphi  roll  a  stone  that  will  incessantly  fall  back  upon 
them.  What  is  the  produce  of  their  vaio  decla- 
mations and  eternal  wranglings  ?  "What  do  we  find 
in  their  immense  volumes  i  A  deluge  of  words  extend- 
ed over  a  desert  of  ideas. 

To  what  is  tbe  science  of  man  reducible  ?  To  two 
sorts  of  knowledge  : 

The  one  is  that  of  tbe  relation  which  objects  have 
to  him  ; 

The  other,  that  of  tbe  telaUon  which  objects  have 
to  each  other. 

Now  what  are  these  two  sorts  of  knowledge,  but  two 
different  developements of  corporeal  sensibility*? 

My  fellow-cidzens  may,  after  this  work,  see  further 
and  better  than  1  do.  I  have  shewn  them  tbe  principle 
from  which  they  may  deduce  the  laws  that  are  proper 
to  establish  their  happiness.   If  its  novelty  surprise 

•  If  men  regard  the  principle  of  corporeal  «ensibUity  as  de- 
structive of  the  dodrine  taught  concerning  the  soul,  ihey  deceive 
themselves.  If  I  tie  seotible,  it  is  because  I  have  a  soul,  a  piin^ 
ciple  of  lifeand  sensation,  to  which  yoa  may  always  ^e  «hat  nam* 
you  will. 

them. 
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them,  and  they  donbt  it&  truth,  let  them  try  to  substi- 
tute for  it,  one  whose  existence  shall  be  as  universally 
«ckoowledged,  of  which  they  have  as  clear  an  idea, 
and  from  which  they  can  draw  as  great  a  Dumber  of 
consequenceB.  If  there  he  none  such,  let  them  then 
regard  corporeal  sensibility  as  the  sole  touchstone  by 
which,  for  the  future,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  each 
proposition  in  morality  and  politics  is  to  be  proved. 
Every  proposition  should  be  reputed  false  that  cannot 
be  deduced  from  this  axiom.  Error  is  the  sole  matter 
heterogeneous  to  truth.  For  the  rest,  I  am  not  a  le- 
gislator, and  occupy  hut  a  small  space  in  this  universe  : 
sU  that  I  am  able  to  do  for  my  fellow-citizens  is  to  prê- 
tent them  in  this  work  with  the  sole  principle  of  their 
knowledge.  I  have  doubtless  advanced  nothing  in  this 
boob  contrary  to  true  religion  ;  but  I  have  maintained 
the  necessity  of  toleration  :  I  have  shewn  the  dangers 
to  which  the  too  great  power  of  the  priesthood  equally 
exposes  both  prince  and  people  ;  1  have  pointed  out 
the  barrier  that  may  be  opposed,to  its  ambition  :  I  am 
therefore  in  their  sight  impious  :  but  shall  I  appear  s* 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  i 
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CHAP.  HI. 


OP   THE    ACCUSATIONS    OF    M.fTEBIALISM  AStt  IH- 
FIKTV,    AND    OF    THEIB    AUSlJRniTY. 

Th  e  hatred  of  ihe  theologians  may  be  dreaded  at 
Paris  and  Lisbon  ;  but  there  are  countries  where  that 
hatred  is  impotent  ;  where  the  reproach  of  impiety  is 
no  longer  regarded  ;  where  every  accusation  of  that 
kind  is  become-  ridiculous,  and  considered  as  a  vague 
expression  of  monastic  fury  and  stupidity. 

Of  what  impiety  moreover  can  they  accuse  me  ? 
have  in  no  part  of  this  work  denied  the  Trinity,  the 
divinity  of  Jesus,  the  immortality  of  the  sou],  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  nor  even  any  other  ariicle  of 
the  popish  creed  :  I  have  not  therefore  ip  any  way  at- 
tacked religion. 

But  the  Jesuits  have  accused  the  Jansenists  of  ma- 
terialism ;  they  may  therefore  ilccilse  me  of  it  :  be 
it  so;  1  shall  content  myself  with  answering  them, 
that  they  have  no  complete  ideas  of  jnatier  ;  that  they 
know  nothing  but  body  ;  that  the  word  maUriaUst  is  aa 
obscure  to  them  as  to  me  ;  that  we  are  in  this  respect 
equally  ignorant,  but  that  they  are  more  fanatical. 

Every  consistent  book  is  regarded  with  horror  by 
the  theologians. 
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The  Catholic  church  duimto  bepowcrfuL 

"  La  raison  a  leurs  yeux  n'est  januùs  Catholique." 
Season  U  never  Catholic  m  their  eyes. 

The  hereilitary  enemies  of  every  rational  work,  per- 
haps tbey  will  anathematise  this  ;  yet  have  I  said  no 
evil  of  them  that  was  not  absolutely  indlspeosible.  I 
could  have  written  after  St.  Jerome,  that  the  church  is 
the  wbure  of  Babylon  ;  I  have  not  done  it.  Where  I 
take  part  against  the  priests,  it  is  in  favour  of  nations 
and  of  sovereigns.  Where  I  plead  the  cause  of  tole- 
ration, it  is  to  prevent  their  committing  new  crimes. 

But,  they  will  say,  if  toleration  be  established,  ifthe 
church  model  its  conduct  after  that  of  Jesus,  under 
what  pretence  can  it  imprison  and  barn  citizens,  assas- 
sinate princes.  Sec.  the  church,  then  less  dreaded,  will 
be  less  respected.  Now  what  signifies  the  exanple 
of  Jesus  i  What  the  church  desires  is  to  be  powerful. 
A  proof  of  this 

Is  the  approbation  it  has  given  to  the  morality  of  the 
Jesuits  ; 

The  title  of  Vice-God  granted  to  its  head  ; 

And,  lastly,  the  belief  of  his  infallibility,  in  spite  of  the 
express  declaration  of  scripture,  thai  every  man  is  altar. 

Would  the  priest,  without  the  motive  of  ambition, 
have  affirmed  that  the  pope  holds  a  middle  rank  be- 
tween God  and  man  i  Nee  Deui,  nee  homo,  quia  neuter 
est,  led  inter  utntmqae.  Without  a  similar  motive, 
would  the  pope  have  suffered  himself  to  be  treated  aa 
a  deui-god  i  Would  he  have  permitted  Stephen  Pa- 
tracenus  to  write,  that  in  the  pope  resided  all  power 

VOL.  II.  Si  «Te» 
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over  all  the  powers  of  heaveo  and  earth  :  In  papa  at 
omnis  poteslai,  supra  omnes  potentates  tarn  caii  quam  terra. 
Would  Boniface  VIII.  in  an  assembly  held  at  Rome 
on  occasion  of  tbejubilee,  liavesaid,  I  am  pope  and 
emperor,  [  bave  power  over  heaven  and  earth:  Ë^oniiR 
pontijex  4  imperator,  leireslre  ac  celesle  imperiutn  habeo. 
Would  tlie  pope  have  approved  ibe  phrase  in  the 
common  law,  where  be  is  called  the  Lord  God  ?  Do- 
mimu  Dens  noster.  Would  Nicholas  have  boasted  of 
havinj^  been  called  God  by  Constantinef  Canon  Satis 
evidenler.  Disi.  96-  Would  the  theologians  have  de- 
clared, in  other  canons,  "  That  the  pope  is  as  much 
"  above  the  emperor,  as  pure  gold  is  above  base  lead  : 
"  that  the  emperors  receive  their  authority  from  the 
"  pope,  as  the  moon  receives  her  light  from  the  sun  ; 
"  thai  ilie  emperors  consequently  will  never  be  any 
*'  thing  else  than  moons*." 

To  conclude,  vrould  the  priests,  to  justify  their  into- 
lerance, have  made  the  Divinity  an  unjust,  revengeful, 


•  One  of  the  canonical  doctoR,  with  slill  greater  boldness,  said. 
Papa  eit  tupra  me,  extra  me,  papa  at  omnis  Sf  supra  omnia  ; 
papa  est  dnminus  dnmimmtiam,  papa  pote$t  mutare  gaadrata  ro- 
lundi)  ;  that  is,  the  pope  is  within  me,  aiid  without  me  ;  the  pope 
is  itU,  and  above  all  ;  he  is  the  lord  of  lords,  and  of  a  square  he 
can  make  3  circle.  What  proposition  can  be  the  more  impious, 
if  by  tlic  confession  of  the  theologians,  the  Divinity  cannot  makea 
stick  nithriut  two  ends. 

7  «nd 
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and  wralhTuI  tyrant?  would  they  have  heaped  oq  God 
all  the  vices  of  men  •  ? 

If  every  mean  of  acquiring  power  appear  lawful  to 
the  priesthood,  every  obstacle  opposed  to  the  increase 
of  that  power  must  appear  an  impiety;  I  therefore 
am  impious  in  their  eyes.  Now  such  is,  in  certain 
countries,  the  power  of  the  priest  over  the  prince,  that 
the  former  can  at  his  pleasure  irritate  the  latter  against 
those  very  authors  who  defend  the  rights  of  his  cronn: 
how  many  devout  souls  moreover  can  ttiey  excite  to 
worry  a  writer  ! 

I  have  read  the  story  of  the  rose-coloured  geese  in 
Crebillon;  and  in  the  world  I  ,have  always  seen  that 
amiable  and  devout  troop  guided  by  stupid,  filthy,  and 
iniquitous  monies.  The  geese  always  think  as  he  does; 
they  see  impiety  wherever  he  points  it  out  to  them. 

This  moreover  is  not  the  only  reproach  ihey  will 
make  me  ;  the  slave  and  the  courtier  will  accuse  me  of 
having  spoken  evil  of  arbitrary  power:  I  have  cer- 
tainly painted  it  in  its  true  colours  ;  but  it  was  from  a 
love  to  the  people,  and  to  princes  themselves.     Every 


*  Few  uations,  say  travclleis,  honour  the  devil  under  his  true 
name  ;  but  many  honuur  him  under  that  of  God.  Wbtnapeo- 
ple  adore  a  Being  uhose  laws  are  incompréhensible,  a  Being  that 
requires  the  belief  of  «hat  is  increiJible,  commands  what  is  imprac- 
ticable, punishes  aweakness  with  eternal  torments,  and  damns  men 
for  not  doing  what  it  is  impossible  they  should  do  ;  it  is  evident 
that  such  people,  under  the  name  of  God,  worship  the  devil.  See 
a  treatise  on  fabe  Reii^on,  from  which  I  have  taken  this  pas'îage. 
2  I  fl  sovereign. 
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sovereign,  as  history  proves,  is  either  dépendent  on  an 
army,  if  he  bear  the  scepter  of  arbitraiy  power  *,  or 
dependent  on  the  law,  if  he  command  a  limited  mo- 
narchy. Now  of  these  two  df  pendencies,  which  is  the 
most  desirable  for  the  prince  i  In  which  is  his  person 
the  least  exposed  '.     The  latter. 

The  laws  govern  a  free  people. 

Denunciations,  force,  and  atrocity  govern  a  people 
of  slaves  ;  and  among  them  internal  intrigues  and  the 
caprice  of  the  army  frequently  decide  the  life  of  the 
mooarch. 

I  shall  not  extend  this  subject  any  farther. 

In  political  subjects,  a  word  is  sufBcient  to  inform 
mankind:  it  is  not  so  in  religions  matters  ;  the  light 


t  We  maydbtingubhtwosorts  ofiiespotism  ;  the  one  of  power, 
the  other  of  practice  :  this  new  distinction  is  fruitful  in  come< 
(juenccs.  A  prince  is  a  despot  in  power,  when  by  the  number  of 
hia  troops,  and  tlie  servility  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  lie  has  ac- 
quired the  power  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  property,  the  life, 
and  liberty  of  his  subjects  at  his  pleasure. 

As  long  as  a  prince  does  not  use  this  power,  as  long  as  the  people 
<lo  not  suffer,  they  think  ilic  government  gooJ,  and  remain  uncon- 

But  if  after  having  acquired  the  power  to  hurt,  the  prince  put 
it  JD  practice,  and  deprive  the  people  of  their  properties,  they  are 
then  irritated,  they  would  ihrow  off  the  yol;e  that  gaits  them; 
but  it  is  too  late  :  it  is  at  the  birth  of  that  nnlimiled  power  that  the 
evils  tliey  feel  should  have  been  stilled. 

of 
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The  miitdi  of  (be  dsvont  ■»  ihnt  igalut  tnilrnctlon. 

of  reason  rarely  GBters  the  dwelliogs  of  the  devout*'' 
Tbey  may  hereafter,  when  better  instructed,  at  lost  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  no  work  exempt  from  tbe  ac- 
caaation  of  impiety. 


*  Aboulola,  theniost&moiuof  tbe  Arabicpoets,  had  noopbion 
of  the  discernment  of  devotees,  The  following  is  a  translation  of 
some  of  his  stanzas. 

Issa  is  come  ;   he  has  aboUshed  the  laws  of  Maussai. 

Mahomet  lias  followed  him  i  he  iiittaduced  prayers  five  times 
each  day. 

His  followeis  pretend  that  do  other  prophet  will  come. 

They  employ  themsdvea  in  useless  prayers  from  morning  to 
night. 

Tell  me  now,  since  you  have  lived  under  one  of  these  laws, 
have  you  enjoyed  more  sun  and  moon  ) 

If  you  answer  me  impertinmtly,  I  shalUift  up  my  voice  a^inst 
you  ;  but  if  you  spe^  sincerely^  I  shall  continue  to  speak  quite 
gently. 

The  Christians  in  their  pursuits  wander  here  and  there,  and  the 
Mussulmans  are  quite  out  of  their  way. 

The  Jews  are  nothbg  more  than  mummies  ;  and  the  magi  of 
Persia  are  mere  dreamers. 

The  world  is  divided  into  two  classe*  of  men  • 

The  one  have  understanding,  but  no  religion. 

The  other  hare,  religion  but  no  understanding. 
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reatthecliurch. 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF  THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  FOR  ANY  INTELLI6RNT  MO- 
RALIST TO  ESCAPE  ECCLESIASTICAL  CENSURES, 

iV HBN  a  man  defends  the  rights  of  the  people,  he 
injures  the  interest  of  the  church,  which  seeks  a  pre- 
lence  to  accuse  him,  and  such  pretence  it  always  finds. 

The  scriptures  are  the  book  of  Gud,  and  their  di. 
vers  interpretations  form  the  different  sects  of  Chris- 
tians  :  it  is  therefore  oa  the  scriptures  that  the  heresies 
are  founded. 

Jesus  favoured  that  of  the  Arians,  when  he  said, 
"  My  father  is  greater  than  1."  Jesus  changed  all  our 
ideas  of  the  Divinity,  when  he  seemed  to  regard  him 
.  as  the  author  of  evil,  and  said  in  his  prayer,  "  Lead 
"  us  not  into  temptation."  Now  if  in  the  Lord's 
prayer  itself  we  meet  with  so  extraordinary  a  propo- 
sition, in  what  human  work  may  not  monastic  hatred 
and  malice  discover  heresy  ?  If  we  write  in  favour  of 
humanity,  the  sacerdotal  interest  becomes  offended, 
and  then  we  may  cry  out  with  the  prophet,  "  Deliver 
"  my  work  from  iniquitous  lips,  and  from  a  deceitful 
"  tongue*."     If  therefore   they  should  deduce  from 

•  How  many  theological  libels  have  been  published  against  ths 
this 
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this  work  some  apparently  wicked  conclusions,  I  should 
not  be  surprised.  What  God  has  not  tlone  'm  the 
scriptures,  I  bave  certainly  not  done  in  this  book  ;  I 
have  not  that  absurd  and  blasphemous  pride.  What 
proposition  is  there  in  geometry  itself  from  vvluch,  on 
occasion,  some  absurd  and  even  impious  consequence 
may  not  be  deduced  î 

A  inathematical  point,  for  example,  has  not  accord- 
.  ing  to  geometricians,  either  length,  breadth,  or  dcpih: 
now  if  a  line  be  composed  of  a  certain  number  uf 
points  ;  a  surface  of  a  certain  number  of  line»  ;  n  cube 
of  a  certain  number  of  surfact-s  ;  and  if  a  puint  has 
no  parts,  there  cannot  exist  either  lines,  surtaoes  or 
cubes,  bodies,  or  sensible  objects  ;  there  can  be  no 
palaces  that  contain  libraries,  or  any  books  that  con- 
tain scriptures  and  revelation)!. 

If  such  be  tbeimmediatc  consequenceofthp defini- 
tion of  a  mathematical  point,  »hat  book  oun  be  se- 
cure from  the  reproach  of  impiety  ?  The   system  of 

Treatise  on  the  Mind  !  What  «as  the  author's  rrinre  f  1  U-  <',k- 
covering  the  secret  of  the  church,  which  consists  in  de'usûif.  man- 
kind, in  order  to  draw  from  them  the  iiiosl  money  im'  mo-l  re- 
spect possible.  Some  honest  priests  def  nded  lh;a  wirK,  hi  t  meir 
numberwaitoo  small  ;  they  had  not  a  majority  of  voirts  ii-.(iig 
the  clergjf  :  it  was,  alxive  all,  the  arclibisliop  of  Piris  i>  ho  ti^.d 
the  Sorbonne  to  rise  against  the  book  on  the  Mind,  »ltit;h  tiny 
«lid  not  understand  :  it  was  the  prophi-t  Balaam,  ulnj,  nioimlrfi  on 
his  ass,  pressed  forward  without  perceiving  the  spirit  or  angel  t.iut 
•pposed  bim. 

2  1  4  gruce 
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Ch vHy  reeoBincndcd  by  Iha  cliriy. 

grace  itself  is  not  exempi.  I'he  tbeologians  then  main- 
tain, at  the  Game  time,  that  ineqaality  of  being  just, 
God  grants  a  sufficient  grace  to  all,  and  yet  that  this 
sufficient  grace  will  not  suffice.  What  an  absurd  and 
inipiuus  contradiction  ! 

In  matters  of  religion,  consequences  ought  Dever  to 
1>e  infened  from  principle.  A  man  is  not  an  infidel, 
when  be  does  nut  formally  and  positively  deny  u>me 
article  of  faith. 

(f  the  monks  and  the  priests  will  deign,  like  true 
Christians,  to  interpret  charitably,  such  passages  as 
inay  chance  to  slip  into  a  philosophic  work,  they  wUl 
find  nothing  that  is  not  orthodox. 

In  this  work  I  have  pleai]ed  the  cause  of  toleration, 
and  consequently  °^  humanity  :  but  is  a  man  0,0,  atheist 
because  he  is  humane  i 

If  [  would  have  paid  I^h  regard  tp  reason  perhaps, 
after  the  example  of  the  Janseni^ls,  I  should  have  subr 
mitted  this  work  to  the  decision  of  the  first  council, 
and  have  begged  the  readers  to  have  seen  with  theit 
eyes,  and  have  judged  with  their  reason.  Of  this  I 
can  itssure  the  reader,  that  in  composing  this  book, 
my  object  ha»  beep  to  secure  the  happiness  of  nations, 
and  the  lives  of  sovereigns.  If  I  have  wounded  eccle- 
siasilcul  pride,  it  was  because,  like  Lucian,  "  I  better 
"  liked  to  displease  in  speaking  the  truth,  than  to 
"  please  by  relating  fables." 

Though  some  errors  should  be  discovered  in  this 

vork,  I  shall  always  bear  myself  this  testimony,  tha( 

1  havft 
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I  have  not  at  least  inlentiunatly  erred,  but  have  said 
vhat  I  thought  true  and  useful  to  iodividuals,  and  to 
nations.  Who  then  can  be  my  enemy  f  and  vhowill 
lise  up  against  me  ?  They  alone  who  hale  the  trntht 
and  wish  ill  to  their  country.  For  the  rest,  if  the  pa- 
pist calumniate  me,  I  shall  cry  with  the.  prophet,  "  Let 
"  them  curse  me,  but  do  thou  Lord  bless  me." 

What  1  have  in  particular  to  inform  the  clergy  of 
France  is,  that  their  immoderate  and  ridiculous  fury 
against  letters,  renders  them  suspected  and  odious  to 
Europe.  A  mao  writes  a  book,  that  book  is  full  of 
truths  or  errors.  In  the  6rst  case,  why  under  the 
name  of  the  author,  persecute  truth  itself?  In  the 
other  case,  why  punish  in  a  writer,  errors  that  are 
evidently  involuntary  P  Whoever  does  not  write  for 
hire,  or  to  please  a  party,  ran  propose  to  himself  no- 
thing but  glory  as  the  reward  of  his  labours.  Now 
glory  is  always  attached  to  the  truth  :  if  by  searching 
after  it  1  Fait  into  an  error,  the  oblivion  in  which  my 
oame  and  my  work  will  be  plunged  will  be  my  punish- 
ment, and  the  only  punishment  I  shall  deserve.  If 
men  would  have  death  to  be  the  punishment  of  a  du- 
bious or  false  judgment,  what  writer  could  be  secure 
of  his  life  i  and  who  shall  throw  ihe  first  stone  i  What 
do  the  priests  propose  by  requiring  ihe  punishment  of 
an  author  f  If  they  pursue  an  error  with  tire  and 
sword,  they  give  it  credit.  If  they  pursue  a  truth 
with  the  same  rancour,  they  render  its  propagation 
more  rapid.  What  has  the  conduct  of  the  Popish 
I  clergy 
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Hcctuitj  of  modciMiaa  in  >l>c  cirrgy. 

clergy  buherto  proved  f  Merely  that  they  have  been, 
aad  always  will  be,  persecutors  of  the  truth.  More 
moderatioD  would  doubtleiis  become  them  better.  Mo- 
deration U  at  all  times  decent;  but  it  is  even  necei- 
■aty  in  an  age  when  cruelty  irritates  the  mindsof  men, 
bnt  does  not  subject  them. 

yirtus  non  te^la  moaitrit. 
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NOTES. 


1.  (Page  410.)  Xo  what  may  tlie  science  of  educalion  be  re- 
duced? To  ihe  medii;  olconipellng  iiiaiikiiid  to  acquire  those 
TJitues  and  blenU  vrhicl)  we  require  in  tbein.  Is  Iticre  any  thing 
impossible  to  education?  No. 

Does  a  child  of  the  village  fear  spertres,  and  you  would  dispel 
that  fear  in  bim  ?  Leave  him  in  a  wuod,  with  the  paths  of  which  be 
Û  acquainted  ;  follow  him  without  his  perceiving  il,  and  let  him 
retam  to  the  house  alone.  After  three  or  four  walks  he  will  see 
no  more  spectres  in  Ihe  wood;  he  will  have  acquired  by  habit 
and  necessity  all  the  courage  with  which  they  iitipirc  young 
peasants. 

2.  (p.  411.)  If  parents  were  to  interest  themselves  as  «arinly  as 
they  pretend,  in  the  education  of  their  children,  they  wouhl  cer- 
tainly take  more  care  of  them.  Whom  would  they  chuse  for 
nurses  i  Women,  who  being  previously  divested,  by  Intelligent 
persons,  of  their  ridiculous  tales  and  maxims,  would  he  qualified 
to  correct  the  faults  of  the  most  tender  infancy.  Parents  would 
take  care  that  their  sons,  after  being  attended,  till  six  years  old,  by 
women,  should  then  enter  the  houses  of  public  instruction,  where, 
£ir  from  the  dissipations  of  the  world,  they  should  remain  till  se- 
venteenor  eigiilien  years  old  ;  that  is,  till  the  time  they  mtirthc 
world,  and  there  receive  the  education  of  men:  an ''':ural;on 
doubtless  the  most  important,  but  entirely  dependent  on  the  soci- 
eties they  frequent,  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they  live 

3.  (p.  414.)  If  violent  exercises  fortify  not  only  the  body,  but 
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alto  the  temperament  it  is  perhaps  becatise  thej  retard  io  man  the 
prematnre  gratificatioa  of  certain  pleaiuKs. 

It  b  not  the  reproaches  of  a  mother,  or  the  sennoiu  of  a  curate, 
but  fatigue  alone  that  can  damp  the  fierce  desires  of  youth. 

The  more  a  young  man  perspires,  the  more  animal  spirits  he 
«xbauitt  in  the  exercises  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  the  less  h» 
ima^ation  will  be  heated,  the  less  inclination  be  will  have  to 

Perhaps  the  excetaive  toveof  women  in  Asia,  is  the  effect  of  the 
idleness  of  body  and  mind  with  those  people.  It  is  certain,  that 
in  Canada,  the  savage,  d^ly  exhausted  by  hunliog  and  fishing  is  in 
general  little  sensible  to  pleasure.  The  tardy  love  of  women 
among  the  ancient  Germans  was  doubtless  the  effect  of  the  same 
cause.  M.  Rousseau,  p.  144.  vol.  iii-  of  Emilius,  highly  extob 
the  coDtinence  of  that  people,  and  regards  it  as  the  cause  of  their 
valour.  I  make,  as  well  as  M.  Rousseau,  great  account  of  contl- 
jteace  ;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  him  that  it  is  the  mother  of 
courage. 

Fable  and  history  Inform  us  that  Hercules,  Theseus,  Achilles, 
Alexander,  Mahomet,  Henry  IV.  marshal  Saxe,  etc.  were  brave, 
but  not  chaste.  Among  the  monks  there  are  some  who  are  very 
chaate,  but  few  that  are  brave. 

When  speaking  of  the  love  of  women  and  the  Socratic  tove,  (he 
wise  Plutarch  examines  which  of  them  most  excites  men  to  great 
actions,  and  mentions  on  the  subject  the  ancient  heroes  ;  he  is 
dearly  of  a  dilTerent  opinion  from  M.  Rousseau.  We  maytbeo 
conclude,  after  Plutarch  and  history,  that  courage  is  not  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  chastity. 

To  conclude,  I  do  not  preserve  less  respect  for  this  virtuethan 
that  which  many  people  also  have  for  a  chastity  of  ideas  very  ilifp 
ferent.  Nothing  is  more  imprudent  in  the  eyes  of  a  Mahometan 
woman  than  to  see  a  German,  Italian,  or  French  «oniao  going  t(t 
tier  devotion  with  a  bare  face. 

4.  (p.  426,)  There  have  been,  it  is  said,  people  w^g  have  had 
thair 
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tbejr  propnty  io  coimnon  ;  and  there  are  some  who  highly  extol 
thi» community  of  pr<^rty  :  there  are  no  happy  people,  they  say, 
but  those  without  property.  They  cite  for  example  the  Scythi- 
ans, and  Tartais,  and  Spartans. 

With  regard  to  the  Scythians  and  Tartars,  they  always  preserved 
the  property  of  their  cattle,  and  in  that  property  consiited  all  their 
vealth.  As  to  the  Spartans,  we  know  they  had  slaves,  and  that 
each  of  them  possessed  one  of  the  39000  portions  of  land  that  com- 
posed the  territory  of  Lacedxmon  or  Laconia  :  the  Spartans 
therefore  had  property. 

However  virtuous  they  may  have  been,  history  iuEbrmt  tu  that, 
like  other  men,  the  Lacedemonians  would  reap  without  sowing, 
and  that  they  consequeotly  obliged  (he  Helotes  to  cultivate  their 
grounds.  Those  Helotea  were  the  negroes  of  the  republic:  they 
fertilised  the  earth.  Hence  the  want  of  slaves,  and  perhaps  the 
necessity  of  war. 

Wetherefore  see,  even  by  theLacodxmonian  fonn  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  hee  part  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  be  happy  but 
at  the  expence  of  the  others;  and  that  the  pretended  community 
of  property  among  the  Spartans,  could  not,  whatever  some  pretend, 
operate  the  miracle  of  universal  felicity. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Jesuits,  the  inhabitants  (^Paraguay 
cultivated  the  land  in  common,  and  with  thdr  own  hands.  Were 
they  themore  happy  !  I  doubt  it  ;and  the  indifference  with  which 
they  received  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  order  juttifiet 
this  doubt.  These  people,  without  pn^rt  j,  were  without  energy, 
and  without  emulation.  But  could  not  the  hope  of  glory  and  im- 
portance animate  their  minds  !  No  :  glory  and  importance  are 
among  the  means  of  acquirii^  real  pleasures.  Now  what  ples^ 
sure,  in  those  countries,  could  one  enjoy  more  than  another? 

When  we  conaider  Ihe  kind,  and  the  small  number  of  tocielie* 
in  which  the  community  of  property  has  been  practised,  we  must 
always  suppose  tbat  some  secret  obstacles  obstruct  the  fmnation  bi 
w«U  as  the  happiness  of  such  societies.    To  foim  a  just  judgment 
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on  tills  question,  we^ihoultl  examine, with  the  utmost  attention,  if 
the  existence  of  sucb  a  socielj  be  equall]'  possible  in  every  situa- 
tion, and  to  this  end  consider  it, 

1.  In  an  Island. 

3.  In  a  country  divided  by  vast  desarts,  and  surrounded  by  ini' 
mense  forests,  whose  conquest  iot  that  reason  would  be  «qually 
difficult  and  undesirable. 

3.  In  acountry  where  the  inhabitants,  wandering  tikethe  Tartan 
with  their  herds,  can  always  escape  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy. 

4.  Id  a  country  covered  with  cities,  and  surrounded  by  powerful 
nations;  and  see,  in  the  last  place,  if  in  this  situation  (doubtless 
the  most  common)  this  «ociety  can  preserve  that  degree  of  emula> 
tion,  understanding,  and  courage,  necessary  to  resist  a  people  who 
are  proprietors,  Iramed  and  intelligent. 

I  shall  not  further  iiivpstigate  a  question  whose  truth  or  fallacy 
the  less  affects  my  subject  :  as  wherever  the  community  of  goods 
is  not  esiablislied,  property  ouglit  to  be  sacred. 

5.  (p.  430.)  Is  the  right  of  bequeathing  properly  by  «ill  useful 
or  detrimental  to  society  !  This  is  a  problem  not  yet  resolved. 
This  right,  sny  some,  is  a  right  of  property  of  which  a  citiien 
cannot  be  legally  deprived.  Every  man,  say  others,  has,  during 
his  life,  tlie  right  uf  disposing  of  his  property  at  his  pleasure  ;  bnt 
at  his  death  he  ceases  to  be  a  proprietor.  The  dead  have  nothing. 
The  right  of  transferring  his  property  to  this  or  that  person  may 
have  been  conferred  on  hijn  by  law.  Now  supposing  this  right  to 
occasion  au  infinity  of  legislations,  and  that  all  things  considered,  it 
was  found  more  detrimental  than  useful  to  society,  who  can  deny 
that  society  the  right  of  changing  a  law  which  it  finds  mischievous. 

6.  (ibid.)  Tht  wilt  qf  man  is  vagrant,  say  the  laws,  and  yet 
those  laws  ordain  the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  What  contra- 
diction !  and  what  follows  from  it  ?  The  misery  of  a  great  number 
of  married  people.  Now  misery  begets  hatred  between  them,  and 
hatred  frequently  the  most  atrociout  aimes.    But  what  gave  oc- 
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casion  to  the   indi^olubility   of  marriage }  The  profession  oi  the 
liusbandmcn,  which  was  exercised  by  the  fint  of  mankind. 

In  this  state,  the  daily  and  reciprocal  assistance  wbich  the  mar- 
ried required  of  each  other,  lightened  the  yoke  of  marriage. 
While  the  husband  tilled  the  field,  the  wife  fed  the  poultry,  led 
the  cattle  to  water  sheared  the  sheep,  prepared  the  dianer  of  her 
husband,  children,  and  domestics  ;  the  man  and  wife  thus  occu' 
pied  with  the  same  object,  that  is,  the  improvement  of  their  land, 
vere  seldom  together,  and  consequently  free  from  a  di^ust  of 
each  other:  it  therefore  is  not  wonderful  (hat  the  husband  and 
wife  being  always  in  action,  and  always  necessary  to  each  other, 
should  sometimes  be  even  fond  of  tlieir  indissoluble  contract 

If  it  be  not  the  sune  with  the  priest,  the  soldier,  and  the  magis- 
trate, it  is  because  in  these  professions  the  husband  and  wife  are 
less  ncceisary  to  each  other.  In  bet,  of  what  use  can  a  wife  be 
to  a  husband  in  the  functions  <tf  a  multi,  a  visir,  a  cadi,  &C  I  A 
wife  with  them  is  nothing  more  than  an  article  of  luxury  and  plea- 
sure. Such  are  the  causes  that  among  different  nations  have  mo- 
dified tlie  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  an  infinity  of  different  man- 
ners. There  are  countries  where  men  have  many  wive»  and  many 
concubines  ;  in  other  countries  they  do  not  marry  till  after  three 
or  four  years  of  triai  ;  and  there  are  other  countries  where  women 
are  in  common,  or  where  the  union  of  man  and  wife  does  not  last 
longer  than  they  love  each  other  ;  now  let  us  suppose  that  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  form  of  marriage,  the  legislature,  freed 
from  the  tyranny  of  prejudices,  and  custom,  should  propose  for 
its  sole  object  the  public  good,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
manandwifc;  and  not  content  with  promoting  divorces,  should 
investigate  the  means  of  rendering  the  conjugal  union  the  most 
delicious  possible  ;  these  means  found,  the  form  of  raerriage 
would  become  Invariable  :  for  no  one  can  have  a  right  tosubsti- 
tute  less  beneficial  for  more  beneficial  laws,  to  diminbh  the  sum 
of  the  national  happiness,  or  even  to  oppose  the  complaints  of  in- 
dividuals, when  tlieir  pleasures  are  not  incompatible  with  the  hap- 
piness 
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ptness  of  the  majority.  But  whnce  comes  it  that  thia  important 
problem  ha«  not  yet  been  rewUed  i  Because  Dations  being  ob- 
stinately attached  to  their  custom*,  will  not  change  them  but 
when  forced  to  it  by  absolute  necessity.  Nov,  however  bad  the 
present  fonn  of  marriage  may  be,  yet  societies  nib:<ist,  tboagh 
tbey  sub«9t  less  happily,  andtbe  idlenessof  l^itlatures  restscon- 
tented. 

7.  (p.  432.)  The  want  of  the  social  virtues  may  be  perceived 
even  by  childhood  itself.  Would  we  deeply  engrave  in  the  me- 
mory of  a  child  the  principles  of  justice  ;  let  a  tribunal  be  erected 
for  that  purpose  in  every  college,  where  the  children  themselves 
may  judge  the  differences  that  arise  between  them  ;  let  the  sen- 
tences of  this  little  tribunal  be  carried  by  ai^>eal  before  the  master, 
and  by  him  be  corrected  or  confinned,  according  as  they  are  just 
or  unjust.  Let  him  be  employed  to  commit  such  injuries  or  of- 
fences  agùnst the  pupilsaa  willbe  difficult  to  be  provedandwill 
oblige  the  pl^ntitf  to  reflect  on  hii  cause  in  order  to  support  it, 
and  the  tribunal  of  children  to  reflect  border  to  judge  it  properly. 

The  pupils  by  this  method  being  obliged  to  reflect  perpetually 
on  the  precepts  of  justice  will  soon  acquire  clear  ideas  of  it.  It 
was  by  a  method  nearly  similar  to  this  that  M.  Rousseau  gave  to 
liis  Emilius  the  lint  notio[is  of  property.  Nothing  can  be  more 
iugeniousthan  this  method,  andyet  itisnegieclei).  Had  M.  Rous- 
seau made  this  discovery  only,  I  should  have  uunib(!red  him  among 
the  benefactors  of  humanity,  and  have  willingly  erected  to  him 
the  statue  he  demands. 

Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  farming  the  judgment  of 
children.  When  we  have  cha^d  their  memory  with  an  iB6nity 
of  little  feds,  we  are  satisfied.  What  follows'  The  child  is  a 
prodigy  of  toquacity,  and  the  man  a  prodigy  of  nonsense. 

To  form  tlie  judgment  of  a  pupil,  wliat  should  be  done  !  Make 
fcim  first  reason  on  what  concerns  him  personally.  As  bis  under- 
standing expands,  he  should  be  made  to  apply  it  to  more  Impor- 
tant objects     Fur  this  purpose,  tbe  plan  of  the  laws  and  customs 
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of  dificnnt  people  should  belaid  before  him;  he  should  benuda 
to  judge  of  the  sigarity  and  the  foll;r  ^  ^^">^  customs  and  Ian* 
and  at  last  made  to  weigh  theii  perfection  orimperfection  by  thft 
balance  «fthe  greater  happimes  and  greateatmterest  of  a  r^ublicb 
It  H  by  neiËtating  on  the  prindple  of  national  utility  that  a  child 
acquirojuit  and  general  ideM  of  monlily  ;  hisnund  moreoret 
being  exercised  by  these  grand  object^  becomes  more  adapted  tO 
crery  «ort  of  study. 

The  more  easy  appUcation  become^  the  more  force  the  mind 
anpiirei.  Acfaildcaniiotbetooearly  accustomed  to  the  fatigue  eC 
attention  ;  and  to  make  him  contract  the  habit  of  it,  ve  shoold* 
whatever  M.  Rousseau  may  say,  sometimes  have  recoune  to  fear. 
It  b  by  JDEt  and  severe  masters  that  the  best  scholars  are  In  general 
formed.  The  child,  like  the  mac,  is  moved  only  by  the  hope  of 
pleasure  and  the  fear  of  piùii.  If  the  child  be  yet  seimble  to  plea- 
tore,  unnuceptihle  of  the  love  of  glory,  and  without  emulation  ; 
it  b  the  fear  <^  punishment  alone  that  can  fix  his  attention.  Fear 
is,  in  pdhlic  education,  a  resource  to  which  masters  are  indispen- 
»bly  obliged  to  recur,  tnit  which  they  ought  to  manage  with  pru- 

8.  (p.'44g.)  Under  every  government  where  I  dannot  be  happj 
but  by  the  misery  of  others,  I  shall  be  wretched.  There  it  no  re- 
medy fdr  this  evil  but  by  a  refonnation  in  the  government.  But 
what  means  are  there  to  make  the  people  consent  to  this  refbr- 
mation,  and  acki)owledge  the  iniquity  of  their  laws  t  How  can 
you  make  the  blind  see?  Men  may  indeed  be  instructed  by 
books  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  them  do  not  read  :  they  may  a1s« 
Ik  informed  by  preaching,  but  the  people  in  power  foifoid  preach- 
ing against  vices  which  they  imagine  to  be  advantageous  to  (hem> 
lelvet.  The  diSiculty  of  instructing  the  people  in  their  real  inte- 
rest,  firom  the  opposition  of  governments  to  every  wise  refbnn»- 
tion  must  therefore  eternise  their  errors. 

9.  (ibid.)  If  the  study  of  the  Latin  languages  were  as  hi^y 
■tefiil  as  perhaps  it  is  insignificant,  and  we  would,  ii^  the  least  tim* 
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poniMe,  en^Tc  aU  its  words  in  the  mbd  of  s  diild,  what  ihould 
}x  doaei  Place  him  among  peuple  who  ipaak  nothing  but 
Latin.  If  amarioer,  cast  bj  a  tenqwilob  an  island,  of  whose  lan- 
guage he  is  ignorant,  leamstospeakitiooa,  itlsbecautehebai 
want  and  aeetaaMj  far  nta^n.  Now  if  a  dùld  be  placr.d  at 
nearly  as  majr  be  in  the  same  circunutancet,  bewill  leun  more 
LaUh  in  two  years,  than  he  will  learn  at  college  m  ten. 

1 0.  (p  477.)  Why  in  poetry  does  the  beautifiil  in  tentiment  and 
iroaget  strike  more  generally  than  the  beautifiil  in  ideas  i  Because 
,  men  ba7e  sensibility  before  they  hare  ditcenunent  ;  that  b,  they 
receive  setaaUoia  before  they  c«npare  them  with  tadi  (dhec 
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